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company without a business staff. 


Chicago, Feb. 20, 1 


The resignations left e 


Charges and counter-charges of graft have been freely made in the newspapers 


ince the resignations, and have been vigorously denied. 


business staff and the director’s staff. 


Some of the charges are sensational. 
For example, there is a story of the 
woman with the punched opera tickets, 
a story of the director’s relative whose 
salary was raised, a story of the opera 
singers who were bled, a story of the 
broken contract, the story of the woman 
booking agent, etc., etc. 
newspaper states that Geraldine 
Farrar and Amedeo Bassi were the only 
engaged without graft. 
allegation deals with gifts of 
rings and fur overcoats accepted by cer- 
tain officers of the company. 


(One 


irtists 


One 


The Ticket Scandal 

It is charged that one of the business 
agents of the opera company made graft 
selling press tickets. A woman 
brought punched tickets every day to a 
man who lived in the Windsor-Clifton 
Hotel, and he sold them at a reduction 
* 75 cents from the regular price. All 

omplimentary tickets are punched. 
The charge that Amedeo Bassi was 
ised from $100 to $800 a performance 
ecause he was a relative of Campanini’s 
eaks down on investigation. Bassi re- 
ived $800 the first year he came to the 
mpany, before Campanini was direc- 
He sang in forty-five performances 
t $800 each in 1910-1911, when Andreas 
lippel was director. He received $800 
performance also in 1911-1912 and 

13-1914, 

It is charged that chorus girl salaries 
ere reduced from $18 to $16 to meet 

creased salaries for other singers. 
A claque was charged to Nathan Ar- 
‘k, a dapper young fellow of olive 
mplexion, who loitered in the lobby of 
theater and approached several of 
e artists, offering to provide ovations 
t $50 each. Arlock is a foreigner, and 
't Chicago after the Tribune and Ex- 
imer exposed him. Among others, 
\rlock approached Mme. Melba and 


‘ancis Maclennan, both of whom re- 
iffed him. Arlock offered to make 
laclennan’s appearance in “Tann- 


auser” an unqualified success, and re- 
erred him to Director Cleofonte Cam- 
anini and his secretary, Julius Daiber, 
aying that they would vouch for him. 
laclennan turned him down, but other 
ingers paid for applause. The charge 
vas freely made that Arlock received 


The charges hit both the 


tickets for the claque from one of the 
officers of the company. 

Another charge freely made is that a 
well-known New York manager, who re- 
ceived ten per cent of the salaries of all] 
artists engaged through her, was obliged 
to split her commissions with one of Cam- 
panini’s assistants. Julius Daiber, Cam- 
panini’s indignantly 
this. 

An offer of $25 a week was made by 
Julius Daiber to a reporter on a local 
newspaper to have published a press- 
agent story each week for one of the 
French singers. The offer was refused, 
the reporter reported the offer to his 
city editor, and the singer received no 
publicity at all thereafter except through 
the legitimate criticisms in the critic’s 
column. 

One woman singer was offered $100 a 
performance, but when she came to Chi- 
cago Campanini, according to the allega- 
tions, refused to give her more than $50. 
She signed a contract for $50, but re- 
ceived only $25 until she threatened suit. 


secretary, denies 


Vice-President Dawes Denies Graft 
Stories 


Charles G. Dawes, vice-president of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company and 
one of the guarantors, ridicules the 
charges of graft. 

“In dealing with singers 
artistic temperaments,” he says, “one 
must have a sense of humor. For sev- 
eral years I have been on the trail of 
these graft charges, even going so far as 
to employ detectives, but there is no 
truth in them.” 


and their 


Director Campanini refused to dis- 
cuss the embroglio. Mr. Ulrich also 
would not talk. “Too much has been 


said already,” he said. “My resignation 
took only four lines, and I have nothing 
to add to it.” Richard Pick gave “too 
much interference and persecution by 
Campanini and his assistants” as his 
reason for leaving. 

H. M. Johnson, auditor of the com- 


pany, will succeed Bernhard Ulrich as 
business manager. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Deficit Said to Be $170,000 


In New York opera circles this week 
the stories of the disruption of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company management 
caused a sensation. One man, formerly 
connected with the company declared 
that the trouble arose through the con- 
stant friction between Director Cam- 
panini and Manager Ulrich. 


'HE Chicago Grand Opera Company was split wide open Thursday by the resp 
ignation of Bernhard Ulrich, business manager; Guy Hardy, assistant. WO}i- 
ness manager, and Richard Pick, advertising manager. 
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Distinguished Head of the Music Department at Columbia University. 
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The deficit this year, he said, would 
amount to $170,000, although the sea- 
son lasted only ten weeks. 

In view of the fact that American 
singers, several of them of established 
European reputations received salaries 
ranging from $150 a week to about $30 
a week the question has been asked, for 
what was all this money spent? 

The activities of the claque are said 
to have been particularly pernicious dur- 
ing the season just closed. It is related 
that when Mme. Destinn and Mr. Bassi 
had each paid $50 to Arlock, the claque 
leader, in order to stimulate applause 
during the performance of “Gioconda,” 
Mme. de Cisneros was obliged, in self- 
defense, to pay the same amount. Other- 
wise the difference in the degrees of ap- 
plause for the various principals in the 
performance might have been detri- 
mental to her interests. Mme. Melba 
became incensed when Arlock approached 
her with a proposal to “make her fa- 
mous” for the small fee of $50. 


A Rival Opera Company 


Another story which gained circula- 
tion in New York was that a new com- 
pany would be established in Chicago to 
rival the Campanini forces next season. 
Several stockholders in the present or- 
ganization are said to be interested in 
the rival company and negotiations are 
under way with Max Rabinoff, now man- 
aging the Pavlowa-Boston Opera Com- 
pany, to become managing director of 
the new enterprise. 

An unconfirmed statement was made 


in the New York Tribune to the effect 
that the auditorium in which the Chicago 
company gives its performances is to 
be torn down and in its place is to be 
constructed an opera house which it is 
intended will have no equal in America. 
This, according to the Tribune, will be 
the home of the new company, for which 
negotiations for artists are already said 
to be in progress. 


How the Trouble Started 


A detailed report of the disturbances 
in Campanini’s operatic camp is given in 
the Chicago Evening Journal, which 
quotes “a man closely connected with the 
organization” as saying: 

“This trouble has been of long growth, 
but it became serious at the beginning of 
the present season, when Mr. Ulrich 
hired a press representative. Mr. Ul- 
rich’s man was competent. 

“Mr. Campanini hired an incompetent 
man without consulting Mr. Ulrich or 
notifying him of his intention. 

“Then he insisted upon keeping this 
man, denying Mr. Ulrich’s right to hire 
a publicity representative, or, in fact, to 
do any of the things which might be 
construed as belonging to the province of 
a business manager. 

“The past season has been crowded 
with similar incidents. The Americans in 
the organization cannot work with Mr. 
Campanini and the present disturbance 
is the result. 

“The company has 


been run in a 





[Continued on page 2] 
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fashion that must have made any busi- 
ness man’s head swim, had he been able 
to see the inside workings of it. 

“Take for example the ‘economies’ that 
have been the director’s pet topic since 
the reorganization of the company. 

“The company has forty chorus girls. 
They were paid $18 a week, the custom- 
ary wage for such performers. But, 
economies had to be effected. So the sal- 
aries were cut to $16 a week. It was a 
great saving. Eighty dollars a week for 
ten weeks—$800. 

“Then, after effecting this great econ- 
omy, Campanini turned around and hired 
Geraldine Farrar at $2,000 a perform- 
ance for twelve performances. There is 
no doubt that Farrar was a drawing 
card, but the contract might have been 
drawn on a business basis. 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company 
signed her immediately after the local 
season had closed at $1,400 a perform- 
ance. He lost $7,200 on that deal—but 
he had saved $800 on the chorus girls. 

“He has not been consistent even in the 
paying of high salaries to the recognized 
stars. . He let Muratore go rather than 
pay him more money. 

“On the occasion when Farrar first 
sang Carmen the house was sold out al- 
most immediately. Then he wired to 
New York for Frances Alda and paid 
her $800 to sing Micaela. There was 
no reason for it. Every seat had been 
sold without a mention of Alda.” 


Harold F. McCormick’s Part 


A comprehensive review of the situ- 
ation is provided by the Chicago Tribune, 
which quotes one of the guarantors as 
declaring: 

“I have never felt our opera com- 
pany has been run on a business basis,” 
said this man, who refused to allow his 
name to be used. 
“It has not been 
properly conduct- 
ed from the start. 

“Only two or 
three men have 
been looking after 
the affairs of the 
association. Har- 
old F. McCor- 
mick, on whom 
the financial bur- 
dens of the com- 
pany have fallen 
most heavily, is 
abroad. 

“It is unbecom- 
ing to criticize a 
man for another’s 
mis management 
of a concern when 
he is paying six- 
tenths of the bill. If there was a $100,000 
deficit at the end of the season just 
closed—as is generally understood— 
$50,000 or $60,000 of it must come from 
Mr. McCormick.” 

Campanini succeeded Andreas Dippel 
as director in 1913. Dippel, it is said, 
was ousted at Mr. McCormick’s sugges- 
tion and over the protests of several 
other members of the board of directors. 

In Mr. McCormick’s absence in Zurich, 
Switzerland, Campanini has been sup- 





Bernard Ulrich, who 
resigned as busi- 
ness manager, Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 


ported enthusiastically by Charles G. 
Dawes, another member of the board, to 
whom has fallen the task of settling 
whatever disputes have arisen. 

Of the remaining trustees George F. 
Porter has not been in Chicago since the 
start of the opera season and Max Pam, 
formerly active, has not recently taken 


communication with Chicago during the 
day, had been offered Campanini’s posi- 
tion, and had. refused it.” 

According to the plans which have 
been made for next season, Director 
Campanini will bring his company to 
the Metropolitan Opera House at the 
close of the season 1916-1917. 

In a statement issued by Charles G. 
Dawes, in Chicago this week he says: 

“Under the general direction of Mr. 
Cleofonte Campanini a budget of last 
season’s expenses was made, as well as 
an estimate of the receipts reasonably 
to be expected from the opera. For the 


_ first time since the foundation of opera 


in this city this estimate of expenses and 
receipts proved to be reliable. The bud- 
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Cleofonte Campanini, General Di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera 
Company, and a Pen and Ink 
Sketch of the Auditorium, 
Home of Chicago’s Grand Opera, 
made by V. H. Bailey. An un- 
confirmed report states that it 
will be replaced by a new edifice 
to be dedicated to the operatic 
muse 


much part in the board’s de- i 
liberations. 

No formal organization fol- 
lowed the chartering of the 
Chicago Opera Association as 
the Chicago Opera Company’s 
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successor after the bankruptcy i 








discharge last March, and thus 
Director Campanini has had 
full sway. 

: At the close of the season Director 
Campanini met a decided rebuff at the 
hands of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany directors in New York. He had 
refused to permit the insertion of an 
announcement of the Metropolitan’s Bal- 
let Russe engagement in his opera pro- 
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On the left—Julius Daiber, Mr. Campanini’s assistant, from e 
photograph made in Paris last Summer 


grams unless it were 
‘ paid for, contrary to cus- 
is tom. 


When he went to New 
York to arrange for a 
season of French opera 
the Metropolitan’s back- 
ers refused point blank 
to offer the required 
guarantee, and the pro- 
jected performances were 
not given. The Manhat- 
tan Opera House had 
been rented and $3,500 
had to be paid for this 
rental, though the thea- 
ter was not used. 

The Chicago Tribune 


SAYS: 





“These things, Campa- 
nini’s friends declare, 
have been more than 
overbalanced by his suc- 
cess in other directions. 
His contract, with the 
lease of the Auditorium 
Theater, has another 
year to run, and there 
seems to be little doubt 
he will remain, though 
a report from Kansas 
City said Max Rabinoff 
had been in long distance 


get, as submitted by Mr. Campanini at 
the beginning of the season, called for 
the expenditure of $492,500. The actual 
expenses for the season were $496,894.28, 
being a net excess of only $4,394.28 over 
the budget.” 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG DIES 


Louis Blumenberg, for many years 
connected with the Musical Courier, and 
brother of the late Mare A. Blumenberg, 
editor of that paper, died suddenly on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 22, of angina 
pectoris at his home in the Ormond apart- 
ment house in New York. Mr. Blumen- 
berg, in company with his sisters, had 
been suing the Musical Courier Co., 
charging that the present proprietors, 
as executors of the will of Marc Blumen- 
berg, had been using the properties to 
advance their own interestss. He sued 
also to recover $20,000 claimed for com- 
missions. For some time Mr. Blumen- 
berg had not been active in the manage- 
ment of affairs at the Courier office, 
although he had been its executive imme- 
diately after the death in Paris of his 
brother Marc. 

Louis Blumenberg was at one time a 
‘cellist, having appeared in concerts in 
and about New York. He later joined 
his brother in the publishing business, 
having charge of a musical directory. 
At the same time he solicited advertis- 
ing for the Courier, and until the recent 
reorganization of the company, when he 
was forced out of the management. 





MAY CONTINUE FREE 
SYMPHONY CONCER ‘s 


City Government Likely to T. <. 
Charge of Philadelphia 
Orchestra Enterprise 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Stree: 
Philadelphia, Feb. 19, 1 





HERE now seems to be a favo; |, 

outlook for the continuation o 
free public Sunday concerts by the | 
adelphia Orchestra, the success of 
recent series of three in the Metropo 
Opera House, the expenses of which 
met by private individuals, having 
so pronounced, and awakened su 
fervent desire for more of the sam: 
that the matter has been taken u 
City Councils. An arrangement by \ 
the concerts may be continued u 
municipal supervision is not only p 
ble but probable. 

At a meeting on Wednesday, 
Councils unanimously passed resolu' 
in which the orchestra management 
commended for the benefit to the pu 
which accrued from the concerts alr 
given, and a special committee was 
pointed to enter into negotiations 
the Orchestra Association, with the \ 
to making free Sunday concerts a rr 
lar feature of the city’s life. In a res 
tion, presented by William M. L 
of the Thirty-second Ward, a comm 
of Councils was authorized to do a! 
its power to bring about the continuat 
of the concerts. Mr. Lewis, in as! 
that his resolution be passed, remar! 

“The concerts already given 
largely attended, people coming from 
parts of the city. The programs 
cluded nothing but music of the hig! 
rank, ably interpreted by skilled m 
cians. I believe that such concerts 
beneficial to the community.”  Incid 
tally Mr. Lewis referred to the orches' 
as “one of the finest in the world.” 

Mr. Lewis was made chairman of th 
joint committee appointed to take up th 
matter, those associated with him being 
Common Councilman William P. Seig: 
and William H. Jones, and Select Cou 
cilman Ira D. Garman, George C. Ulric! 
and Isaac D. Hetzell. 

Arthur Judson, manager of the orch 
tra, made a statement in which he ¢ 
clared that the Orchestra Associati 
assumed that Councils were acting 
good faith and were willing to meet th: 
half way. “By half way,” he added, “! 
mean that we would not charge the fu 
price that the concerts would cost 
The orchestra is not a money-makins 
organization—it can’t make money. 
Councils want to make it possible f 
the orchestra to give free concerts to th 
people of the city, to whom the orchest 
belongs, such concerts will be given, p! 
vided an agreement between the city a: 
the organization can be reached. Thi 
concerts, however, are much too | 
portant to the general public to be ¢ 
pendent on the gifts.of a few individua 
They are either important enough 
the city to present them to the peop! 
just as art galleries and such things : 
presented, and music is art—or else th 
are not worth while and ought not to 
given at all. And if the city gove 
ment should take the concert quest 
up it will be one of the few instan 
where the value of an organization 
this sort has been appreciated by 
city government. . 

The management of the Metropolit: 
Opera House is said to be willing to p* 
mit the use of the auditorium on Sund: 
afternoons for the actual cost of open!! 
the house. A meeting of the joint con 
mittee of Councils, for the purpose ‘ 
further discussing the project, wil! 
held next Wednesday, when a decisi 
probably will be reached. If this dec 
sion is favorable it is possible that t! 
concerts will be resumed this season, 
view of the fact that the three recent 
given met with enthusiastic favor a! 
have created a general demand for the 
continuance. ARTHUR L. TUBBS 





Eben D. Jordan’s Daughter Weds 


Dorothy M. Jordan, only daughter : 
Mr. and Mrs. Eben D. Jordan, wa 
married in Trinity Church, Boston, Fe! 
19, to Monroe Douglas Robinson, Ha! 
vard, 1909, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Doug 
las Robinson of New York and a nephew 
of Colonel Roosevelt. Eben D. Jordan 
was the principal supporter and head of 
the directorate of the old Boston Opera 
Company managed by Henry Russell. 
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CALLS AMERICANS SNOBBISH 


TOWARD MUSICIANS 











\n Attitude That Does Great 
Harm to the Advancement of 
the Art in This Country, De- 


clares Victor Kolar—Does the 


American Composer Lack 


Ideas? 


,eginnings of the New York Career 
of the Bohemian Musician Like a 
Page Out of Murger—His Success 
as Composer and as Walter Dam- 
rosch’s Assistant Conductor 


¥ OMEONE has said that each man gets 
.) that which in his inmost soul he 
nost desires. Which is as it may be. 
\t least, the question furnishes fuel for 
nental analysis. Readers may find en- 
iohtenment in and derive certain con- 
clusions from a citation of facts concern- 
ng two composers who came to New 
York from their native Bohemia not so 
very long ago. You will recognize the 
names—Rudolf Frim] and Victor Kolar. 

For a time their existence resembled 
that of those other “Bohemians” immor- 
talized by Murger and set singing by 
Puccini. The garret was there; food and 
fire alike were at a premium; friends 
few, fancies many. But, after all is said 
and done, you cannot reconcile twentieth- 
entury New York with the Quartier 
Latin of nineteenth-century Paris. This 
precarious existence quickly palled upon 
these latter-day Schaunards; when hun- 
ver loosened their belts they became 
heartily disgusted. Said Friml, who had 
already struck up an acquaintanceship 
with the current patois: “I’m going to 
‘chuck’ this.” Which he did forthwith. 
His choice or compromise (as you will) 
ransmuted the merry airs with which 
his brain teemed into hard gold. Rea- 
sonable enough is the deduction that if 
this much sought commodity represented 
the inmost desire, the composer of “The 
Firefly” has indeed achieved it. 

His friend, Victor Kolar, “stuck,” as 
they say. An accomplished violinist (he 
played the Dvorak Concerto in public at 
the age of twelve), he sought more in- 
viting prospects with his instrument 
tucked under his arm. The success which 
swooped upon his associate came in more 
meager measure to Mr. Kolar. Mean- 
time, the storm and stress period of his 
life was serving to emancipate the thin, 
nervous Bohemian youth from the fetish 
of musical nationalism. Swarming hu- 
manity, books, pictures, the dead and liv- 
ing music masters—all contributed liber- 
ally to his education. An avid worker, 
he composed voluminously, destroying 
most of that to which this period gave 
birth. He was purging himself of banali- 
ties and gaining technical power in the 
process, he told the writer. 


Works Played by Damrosch 


The latter talked with Mr. Kolar last 
week at the composer-violinist’s home in 
East Seventy-seventh Street. But before 
proceeding, a word regarding Mr. Kolar’s 
present status: He is assistant conduc- 
tor of the New York Symphony, and is 
occupied at a first-violin desk in the or- 
chestra when Walter Damrosch, its reg- 
ilar director, is on the platform. So far 
most of Mr. Kolar’s music has been pro- 
duced by the Damrosch forces, which 
brought forward, among others, his 
“Americana” Suite and First Symphony, 
the latter having its premiére at a re- 
‘ent New York Symphony concert in 
Eolian Hall. Its success was instan- 
taneous. 

Victor Kolar you are likely to describe 

a man of the people, one who bids 
fair to interpret in tone their joys and 
griefs. He lives simply, though not fru- 
rally. His wife would appear to be a 
true helpmate; for instance, she copied 
out the woodwind parts of the symphony 

no light labor. The social instinct is 
not among Mr. Kolar’s birthrights. He 
onfesses to being backward in making 
acquaintances. And this reacts in favor 
of his work, giving him time which would 
not be available were he more gregari- 
ously inclined. He talks at you, rather 
than to you, waxing intense when the 
‘onversation interests him. 


Finding Time to Compose 


“People have asked me when I find time 
to compose,” said Mr. Kolar. “I tell 
them what my experience has taught me 
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—that one can always find time to do 
what his heart desires. Inspiration, en- 
thusiasm and endurance, granting, of 
course, knowledge, form the composer’s 
equipment. These are _ indispensable. 
Discrimination is another factor of im- 
portance. Personally, I throw away a 
vast amount before arriving at the fin- 
ished product. How can it be otherwise? 
“I do not think the American com- 
poser lacks knowledge. But he does lack 
ideas—spontaneous, healthy, original 
ideas. Some of the composers here are 
scholarly, too much so; others affect the 
French idiom. Several are superficial. 
Some of the prominent American com- 
posers are comfortably situated finan- 
cially. Worry is removed from their 
shoulders and they are free to give of 
their best. Yet how rarely does one en- 
counter a native work which compels the 
conviction that it will really endure! 


Snobbish Attitude Charged 


“There is one thing about this coun- 
try that wreaks great harm to the cause 
of music. I have in mind the snobbish 
attitude assumed toward musicians. The 
latter may take unto himself a wife only 
with difficulty, such is the prejudice 
which prevails against the instrumental- 
ist. He is regarded with almost the 
tolerant contempt bestowed upon the 
itinerant beggar or peddler. When I go 
upon the street or into a public convey- 
ance with my violin case I am a nonen- 
tity; women scarcely would dream of 
thanking me when I sacrifice my seat 
for their comfort. As for going into a 
first-class restaurant with my wife and 
dragging along the badge of my pro- 
fession—unthinkable! The waiter would 
eye me up and down pityingly. 

“When, on the other hand, I walk the 
street unencumbered by my violin case I 
am a man among other men. Should I 
be carefully dressed, I am considered a 
gentleman. For traveling I have a spe- 
cially constructed trunk in which my 
violin fits. I am treated with more re- 
spect because of my perhaps cowardly 
(as it would seem) precautions. But 
this patrician-like presumption and atti- 
tude really exist. We can sense it in 
the looks cast upon us. And it seems to 


me that this cannot help affecting the 
cause of music, productive and reproduc- 
tive (more directly the latter), in this 
country. It is high time that the lay- 
man brought himself to realize that musi- 
cians work hard for comparatively small 
remuneration, that many of them are 
educated and naturally intelligent men, 
the majority of whose time is not spent 
in corner cafés. When the air is cleared, 
as it must be ultimately, results will im- 
prove, I believe. 


A Remarkable Advance 


“Yet I must admit that the cause of 
music and interest in the art have ad- 
vanced tremendously in America within 
the last dozen years. Then there were 
only a few first-class orchestras through- 
out the country, as well as but one opera 
house. Compare these with present con- 
ditions; it is significant enough to daunt 
and confute the most confirmed pessimist. 

“Have you heard my first symphony? 
No—well, let me play you some of it.” 
With which Mr. Kolar hauled forth a 
home-like score and dashed into the first 
movement, singing with that kind of 
voice which only composers seem to pos- 
sess. Now he was an oboe, now a horn 
or bassoon; again, in the forte passages, 
he was all the violins or the shrill flute. 
He bristled and quivered as his hands 
flew over the keys or as he shouted 
“One!” to mark the empty first beat 
which seems to characterize his crea- 
tions. A surer hand then the present 
one has registered opinions in these col- 
umns concerning Mr. Kolar’s symphony. 
But the writer would say that the ex- 
pressions of admiration which he tend- 
ered the composer after the first move- 
ment were wholly deserved. 


Composed in Eighteen Months 


Eighteen months, it was learned, were 
consumed in the creation of this sym- 
phony. Considering that slightly less 
than two weeks sufficed for the com- 
position of Rossini’s “I] Barbier,” this 
may seem an unduly extended period. 
Mr. Kolar explained, however, that his 
method is necessarily slow, since he de- 
stroys a great deal before giving forth 
his work. Spiritually, he is so consti- 








Victor Kolar, Composer, Violinist and Assistant Con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Society. To the 
Left, with Mrs. Kolar; to the Right, One of His 
Latest Portraits 


tuted that he can assimilate the products 
of many different schools and take the 
best without sacrificing his individuality. 
Years in the orchestral ranks have re- 
sulted in such practical knowledge as 
only those reared in similar surroundings 
display. Brahms, he will tell you, taught 
him more than Dvorak, his actual 
teacher. Personally, he refuses to teach, 
because he feels that he has not the gift 
which makes for practical pedagogy. 
Few will admit more frankly their 
comparative lack of knowledge where 
such lack exists. In his simple confession 
upon this point lies, perhaps, half of 
Victor Kolar’s strength. He knows him- 
self, it would seem. Moreover, he drinks 
in impressions, benefits by the utterances 
of the great, respects him who is en- 
deavoring to translate beauty into legible 
characters. A man from the crowd, it 
should occasion little surprise were he 
to leave works which the people would 
come to love. At least, one ventures, he 
is trying. 3ERNARD ROGERS. 


Rudolph Ganz to Make Concert Tour 
Instead of Teaching Next Season 


Rudolph Ganz, the noted pianist, who 
during the present season has been a 
member of the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York, will at the 
end of the current musical year sever his 
connection with that institution. The 
reason for Mr. Ganz’s resignation is the 
fact that he is booked for extensive con- 
cert tours next winter, which would pre- 
vent him from attending to his peda- 
gogical duties. His success at the Insti- 
tute has been great and his relations 
with the directors most cordial, so that 
it is with regret that he is giving up the 
post. 





Dillingham May Manage Melba Tour 


It was reported this week that Charles 
Dillingham would be the manager of 
Mme. Melba’s tour next season, hav- 
ing made the arrangement in Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he is now on vacation. 
Mme. Melba’s tours have been directed 
for some time by Charles A. Ellis of 
3oston. 


Maude Fay to Make Metropolitan Début 
as “Sieglinde” in “Walkiire” 


Maude Fay, the American soprano of 
the Munich Imperial Opera, will make 
her début in New York next Monday 
evening, Feb. 28, as Sieglinde in “Die 
Walkiire.” 





Bennett Challis, the American bari- 
tone, recently gave a joint recital with 
Julia Vajda in Berlin. 
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BANQUET MARKS THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 


CELEBRATION OF THE BANKS’ GLEE CLUB 


Work of Conductor H. R. Humphries Warmly Praised—John C. Freund, Principal Speaker, Tells of His 





Public Work—Is Elected Honorary Member of the Club 


HE Banks’ Glee Club held its annual 
reunion and banquet at the Man- 
hattan Hotel, on Monday night. Pres- 
ident Winthrop C. Sibley, of the Chat- 
ham Bank, presided. Dr. H. Worthing- 
ton Paige acted as toastmaster. 

This was the thirty-seventh annual 
celebration of the club, which is one of 
the oldest choral bodies in New York 
City. Its membership is principally 
drawn from the leading banks. For 
thirty years it has been under the capa- 
ble direction of H. R. Humphries, who 


has managed not only to keep up the 
enthusiasm of the members, but to raise 
them to such a standard of efficiency 
that their public concerts, two of which 
are given every season, at Carnegie Hall, 
to their friends and invited guests, are 
awarded enthusiastic applause, which is 
deserved. 

One of the features of the banquets is 
the “Amen Corner,” a large table at 
which a collection of second basses sit, 
who, through humorous sallies and good 
singing, do much to make the evening a 
success. 

The occasion is always made an op- 
portunity for the members of the club 
to show not only their regard, but their 
affection for their conductor, Mr. 
Humphries, also to pay tribute to the 
various members who have passed away, 
and to those who have won distinguished 
positions in the great world of banking. 


Glees Sung During Dinner 


The dinner itself was interspersed 
with the singing of various glees, and an 
attempt by the “Amen Corner” at the 
Pilgrims’ “Tannhauser” chorus, which 
faded away as if it had been suddenly 
struck by one of von Tirpitz’s_ sub- 
marines. 

With the coffee and the cigars, Win- 
throp C. Sibley, the president, in a brief 
but effective speech, spoke of the ac- 
tivities of the club, what it had accom- 
plished, the pleasure it had given its 
members. He then introduced Dr. Paige 
as toastmaster of the evening. 

Dr. Paige said that, having left New 
York, he had been absent from the club 
for over ten years, but now he had re- 
turned. He spoke of many of the old 
members, some of whom had passed 
away. He particularly praised the work 
of Mr. Humphries, and said that he be- 
lieved it was unique in the history of 
such organizations, that the club had re- 
mained under one conductorship for over 
thirty years. 

Upon this the audience rose, cheered 
and sang “So Say We, All of Us.” 

“If,” said Dr. Paige, “Mr. Humphries 
has been the soul and inspiration of the 


club, the club has also been his soul and 
inspiration.” 

e then referred to the great work 
which Mr. Humphries had done through 
his teaching of individual members, and 
added that the popularity of the con- 
certs was undoubtedly largely due to 
his enthusiasm and his unquestioned 





H. R. Humphries, 


Conductor of the 
Banks’ Glee Club 


ability as a choral director, and that 
when the history of music and of the 
musical development of New York comes 
to be written the name of H. R. Humph- 
ries would be found among those who 
had advanced musical education and 
progress. 

Dr. Paige’s address was received with 
cheers and a “tiger.” 


Mr. Humphries’s Response 


Mr. Humphries, on rising, stated that 
again he had to express his deep ap- 
preciation of the fine compliments paid 
him. This celebrated the thirty-seventh 
season of the club, of which he had been 
privileged to be the conductor, now, for 
thirty-one years. 

He thanked all those present for the 
love and devotion they had shown him. 
Then he spoke of his association with a 
number of the most eminent musicians 
of past times. He referred to Will C. 
Macfarlane, whom he remembered when 
he was a very young fellow. He spoke, 
also, with emotion, of the late Samuel 
P. Warren, whom he described as one 
of the greatest organists New York had 
ever had, and of the late George Bris- 
tow, a great man and a great composer. 

He aroused much merriment when he 
described an interview with Bristow in 
which Bristow had described the bank- 





METROPOLITAN OPERA CALENDAR 





TVESOAV Afternoon, Feb. 22, Wag- 

ner’s ‘‘Parsifal.”’ Mme, Kurt; 
Messrs. Urius, Whitehill, Braun, Goritz. 
Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Wednesday Evening, Feb. 23, Puc- 


cini’s ‘‘Madama_ Butterfly.’’ Mmes. 
Farrar, Fornia; Messrs. Botta, De 
Luca. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 24, Wag- 
ner’s “‘Gotterdammerung’”’ (last of the 
‘Ring’ Cycle matinees). Mmes. Kurt, 
Homer, Heinrich; Messrs. Urlus, Weil, 
Braun. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Thursday Evening, Feb. 24, Doni- 
zetti’s ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor.’’ Mme. 
Barrientos; Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca, 
Rothier, Bada. Conductor, Mr. Bavag- 


noli. 

Friday Evening, Feb. 25, Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” Mmes. Farrar, Mason; 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Rothier. Con- 


ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, Feb. 26, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Lohengrin.” Mmes, Gadski, 
Homer; Messrs. Sembach, Well, Braun, 
Middleton. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Saturday Evening, Feb. 26, Granad- 
os’s ‘‘Goyescas.”’ Mmes. Fitziu, Perini; 
Messrs. Martinelll, De Luca. Followed 
by Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Mmes. Zarska, Perini; Messrs. Botta, 
De Luca. Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoll. 





Monday Evening, Feb. 28, Wagner’s 
“Die Walkire.’’ Mmes. Gadski, Maude 
Fay (her first appearance), Homer; 
Messrs. Sembach, Braun, Ruysdael. 
Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Wednesday Afternoon, March 1, 
Humperdinck’s ‘“‘Hansel und Gretel.”’ 
Mmes. Mason, Mattfeld, Sparkes, War- 


rum, Robeson; Messrs. Reiss, Goritz. 
Conductor, Mr. Hageman. Followed by 
Leoncavallo’s ‘I Pagliacci.” Mme. 
Cajatti; Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, 
Tegani. Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoll. 

Wednesday Evening, March 1, Boro- 
dine’s ‘‘Prince Igor.’’ Mmes. Alda, 
Delaunois, Perini; Messrs. Amato, 
Botta, Didur, De Segurola. Con- 
ductor, Mr, Polacco. 

Thursday Evening, March 2, Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde.’’ Mmes. 
Kurt, Homer; Messrs. Urlus, Well, 
Witherspoon. Conductor, Mr. Bo- 
danzky. 


Friday Evening, March 3, Bellini’s 
‘‘La Sonnambula” (first Metropolitan 
performance in six years). Mmes. Bar- 
rientos, Sparkes, Perini; Messrs. 
Damacco, Didur, Rossi, Audisio. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, March 4, ‘‘Car- 
men.’’ Cast as above. 


Saturday Evening, March 5, Verdi’s 
‘““Aida.’’ Mmes. Rappold, Ober, Curtls; 
Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca, Scott. 
Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoll, 








ers in the club as “a damned lot of ras- 
cals—but you know how to sing!” 

Mr. Humphries praised the club for its 
attention at rehearsals, which had re- 
sulted in their public concerts growing in 
popularity. 


Tribute to “Musical America” 


He referred, with pride, to the fact 
that the work of the club had been re- 
viewed, with appreciation, in the columns 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, which paper he de- 
scribed as “the greatest musical paper 
in the United States, or in any other 
country.” , 

He said that it would be his aim, as 
well as his pleasure, till he died, to con- 
duct the Glee Club, if they wanted him. 
He had always endeavored to make the 
club the finest of its kind, not only in 
New York, but in the United States. 

Mr. Humphries sat down amid a whirl- 
wind of enthusiasm. 

The president then read a letter from 
Senator Hal Bell, commending the club, 
and expressing his gratification at being 
a member. 

Lieutenant Percy Richards, the 
Swedish baritone, next sang “The Two 
Grenadiers,” with fine voice and good 
style. Being applauded, he gave an en- 
core. , 

Dr. Paige then introduced the guest 
of honor of the evening, and principal 
speaker, John C. Freund, the editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, to whose _public- 
spirited work, in connection with the 
musical life and industries of the coun- 
try, he referred in generous terms. 

He particularly pointed out that the 
work of such a man, as a pioneer, was 
only appreciated after he had gone. 
Then people realized what he had not 
only gone through, but what he had ac- 
complished. 

A cordial reception 
Freund on his rising. 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Mr. Freund created merriment by de- 
scribing his idea of the singing banker, 
and then expressed his appreciation of 
the work of their conductor, Mr. 
Humphries, of which he had known for 
years and years. 

He referred, briefly, to the public work 
that he had been doing, and told how it 
had come about that he had “taken to the 
road,” to tell the people of the United 
States what they had accomplished in 
the way of musical knowledge and cul- 
ture, and how he was endeavoring to 
arouse a greater interest in music, and 
so create a better and more cordial ap- 
preciation of the value of the work of 
the musicians and music teachers, and 
what the music store meant in any com- 
munity. 

He referred to the rise of music and 
of the musical industries, and told some 
interesting anecdotes and stories. 

He said he particularly desired to im- 
press upon his hearers the fact that he 
was not pleading for nationalism in 
music, but for “democracy in music.” 
That it mattered not where a man came 
from, where he had studied, but the ques- 
tion, after all, was what did he know? 
Was his work good? Was he com- 
petent? 

Furthermore, he said that the old idea 
that music was simply a fad for the 
few, or a social accomplishment should 
be dismissed, and that we should realize 
what music meant in our human life, and 
that it, after all, belonged to the people, 
as a whole. 

He spoke of what had already been 
accomplished through the movement, and 
stated that he was only the “passing 
voice’”—one of a long line of those who 
had labored to make music an integral 
part of the life of the people, by bringing 
it into every home, and certainly into the 
public schools. 


awaited Mr. 


America’s Supremacy in Music 


He gave facts to prove that we have, 
to-day, in this country, not only the 
finest symphony orchestras, but that we 
give the best opera, have some of the 
finest choruses, and certainly teachers as 
good as any that they have on the other 
side. 

Then he told how, back of the musical 
life of the country, are the great musi- 
cal industries, which barely existed one 
hundred years ago, though to-day they 


ee 


exceeded not only in quantity, but 
quality, those of all the world. 

He closed his address with a visio 
of the future, and showed how he }, 
lieved the great and distinctive America 
composer will arise—a composer who w} 
express the spirit of democracy, as ¢} 
great, gray poet, Walt Whitman, ha 
done, when he said, “I can see and he: 
America singing.” 

One of the most effective points . 
Mr. Freund’s address was when he 4d, 
scribed his experiences in speaking 
the high school children in many citi 
he had visited. He said that no o; 
could ever doubt the future of the Unit: 
States who could look into the eag: 
faces of those intelligent young peop). 
note their enthusiasm for every worth 
thing, and especially their enthusiast 
love and appreciation of music. 

At the close of Mr. Freund’s addre: 
Mr. Humphries rose and said: 

“Let’s all drink a health to the pione: 
of all that is good in music in th 
country.” 

On this the whole audience rose a: 
sang, “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 


Made an Honorary Member 


Then Mr. G. B. Schneider, of the Ba: 
of Europe, proposed that John ( 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, | 
made an honorary member, forever, « 
the New York Banks’ Glee Club, a res 
lution which was immediately seconde: 
and carried with enthusiasm. 

Dr. Paige called attention to the fac 
that the last program of the Banks’ 
Glee Club had been entirely of works o! 
American composers. 

Then, as a medical man of experienc: 
he dealt briefly with the fact that sing 
ing was not only a pleasant recreatio 
and brought people together in a com 
mon interest, but that it had a distinci 
hygienic value. 

He said that in his long experience i: 
private practice and in hospitals, h 
found that the proportion of singers wh 
had been afflicted with pneumonia and 
other similar diseases was particular], 
small. He said that singing, naturally, 
induced deep breathing, which was on 
of the great factors in creating a certai: 
immunity from particular diseases. 

F. C. Merkert, a tenor member of th: 
club, sang some songs acceptably, afte: 
which Mr. Jehrken, of the Hanover Na 
tional Bank, played some violin solos in 
a musicianly manner. 

The evening closed with the singing of 
a part song, “Marching,” arranged by 
George B. Nevin, the solo being sung 
by C. G. Kingsbury. 

The celebration was declared to be 
one of the most successful in the club’s 
history. 


NEXT OPERA NOVELTY 








“Taming of the Shrew,” for Metropol 
itan’s Shakespeare Tercentenary 


Giulo Gatti-Casazza has decided that 
the réle of Katherine in “The Taming of 
the Shrew” by Goetz, which is to be th: 
contribution of the opera house to the 
celebration of the Shakespearean tercen 


tenary, will be Margarete Ober. Th: 
Petruchio will be the American basso, 
Clarence Whitehill. The revival of 


Goetz’s opera will be the next novelt) 
of the season. 

The work was played at the Academ) 
of Music in English, New York, and had 
five representations during the season of 
1886, when it was sung first on Jan. 4 of 
that year. The performance will tak: 
place in about three weeks. 





Mme. Viafora Guest of Honor at Mu 
sicale Given by Pupil 


Mrs. Lois Dale gave a musicale last 
week at her home in New York, at which 
the soloist and guest of honor was Mrs 
Gina Ciapprella Viafora, the well know: 
vocal teacher, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Mrs. Viafora sang 
arias and a group of English songs, again 
displaying her splendid voice and fine 
artistry. Mrs. Dale, a pupil of Mme. 
Viafora, in her singing of the Prayer 
aria from “Tosca” gave ample evidence 
of a beautiful and well trained soprano 
voice. Among the distinguished guests 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Georgio Po- 
lacco, Gaetno Bovagnoli, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Mr. and Mrs. William P. Ahnelt. 
Giovanni Martinelli and Luca Botta. 
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~ JOHANNES SEMBACH WANTED TO BE A CONDUCTOR 











TT 


ut Fate Made Him One of the 


|_eading Singers of Wagnerian 
Opera—Describes First Meet- 
ing with Mahler—Tenor Who 
Fishes as Well as He Sings 


, F you have ever talked with Johannes 
Sembach, leading tenor in German 
era at the Metropolitan, you will 
alize that there was a good reason 
ck of his boyish wish to be a con- 
etor. He literally talks with his 
inds; they say all manner of things; 
e is torn between the desire to watch 
em and the fear of missing the play 
light and shade on his features, for 
mbach talks as he sings—with his 
hole soul. 
“Song composers? Schubert, of 
urse. The Schubert songs pulsate 
with life, vitality, strength. I would in- 
ude, to be sure, Brahms and Hugo 
Wolf, but if I had to choose from among 
the composers, my choice would be 
he Schubert songs.” 


“Rheingold” Favorite Opera 


In German opera, with which the 
vreat tenor is associated in the minds of 
\letropolitan patrons, his favorite rdle 

Loge in “Rheingold,” although he loves 
every bit of Wagnerian opera. Why 
shouldn’t he? It was in the “Flying 
Dutchman” that his vocal possibilities 
were first fully realized—this was in 
Vienna—and he was promoted from the 
role of Helmsman to that of Eric. 

His début was made under Gustav 
Mahler in “Die Rose von Liebesgarten,” 
by Hans Pfitzner (an opera, by the way, 
that may have its American premiére at 
the Metropolitan next season). 


His Meeting with Mahler 


Like a number of other men to whom 
fame has come, the meeting of Sembach 
with the famous director of the Vienna 
Court Opera, came through a suggestion 
of his wife. The tenor had been singing 
in light opera, and he and his wife were 
itting at breakfast in a coffee house in 
Vienna, when Mme. Sembach said: “Why 
don’t you see Mahler while you are 
here?” 

“T said: ‘I'll go at once,’” Sembach 
tells; “and I did. I found him and he 
offered to hear my voice at once, saying, 
‘What can you sing?’ I said I could 









































© Mishkin 
Left Hand Picture, Johannes Sembach, the Noted Tenor, as “Walther” in the “Meistersinger”; Center, Off for a Morning’s 
Quiet Fishing; Right Hand Picture, In the réle of “Lohengrin” 


sing everything, and he took me at my 
word, making me sing aria after aria. 
After I had sung ‘Celeste Aida’ they 
raised it half a tone and I sang it 
through again at Mahler’s request, not 
knowing until some time afterward the 
trick they played on me. Then he took 
me down to the opera house and drew 
up a contract, and it was all arranged. 
Meanwhile my wife was waiting in 
the coffee house, wondering what on earth 
had become of me.” 


American Début in “Parsifal” 


This was in 1904, and Sembach sang 
in Vienna for several seasons, meanwhile 
continuing his studies with Gustav Wal- 
ter—his early musical training had taken 
place with Prof. Felix Schmidt of Ber- 
lin—then to Dresden opera, followed by 








a season of work with Jean de Reszke in 
aris, and to America in 1913, his début 
in “Parsifal” being made at the Metro- 
politan that season. 

“I think I have always sung, al- 
though I had no intention of being a 
singer. At first I wanted to be a con- 
ductor. Then I studied the organ and 
piano; I was an organist at Berlin 
before taking up my voice studies seri- 
ously with Professor Schmidt, and made 
the leap from light opera under Mahler’s 
suggestion, as I told you. 

“Yes, I sing everything, German, 
French, Italian opera, although here | 
am singing German to the exclusion of 
other roles. 


Inveterate Fisherman 


’”” 


“Fishing,” was the prompt response, 


when Mr. Sembach was questioned on 
his vacation. amusements. “There’s a 
breakwater out at Edgemere where I 
pass morning after morning in the sum- 
mer time. The hotel management is al- 
ways glad to see me,” he added modest- 
ly, “because I am sure to bring in fish 
enough to supply the table.” One hun- 
dred and forty sea bass is his record 
catch in one afternoon—but there’s an- 
other summer coming! 

But camping out has no charms for 
the Metropolitan favorite. “Eating 
bread eight days old and doing without 
a bathtub doesn’t fit in with my ideas 
of pleasure,” he explained. “I prefer 
to take my vacations at a comfortable 
hotel—where they will assure me one 
good lake or river or pool where the fish 
bite.” MAY STANLEY. 








THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


PERCY GRAINGER 


} EW artists who have come to this 
country have made the cyclonic suc- 

ess that Percy Grainger has won in two 
easons among us. He is to-day one 
the most interesting figures in the 
isical world, both as pianist and com- 


ser. 











[It has been said that he has won for 
mself this distinction through that 
re quality, individuality, and it is very 
ie. Percy Grainger is absolutely the 

rsonification of democracy in art; a 
ibtitle to that is his expression in his 

isic and playing, sunshine, health, joy, 

static delight in giving of his best to 

e masses. That is what makes him 
ich a vital force wherever he goes. It 

not that Grainger plays octaves bet- 

than this or that pianist, nor is it 
en that he knows the Grieg Concerto 
rough association with Grieg himself. 
it it is his unique way of playing, 

ist as he harmonizes folk-tunes in a 

iy that one can only call a la Grainger, 

at makes his art memorable. 

Mr. Grainger also enjoys the distinc- 

n of being perhaps the most per- 

med British orchestral composer in 
ngland. His “Mock Morris” was 

ayed by orchestras not less than 500 
mes in one year, while the “Shepherd’s 
ley” has had even greater popularity. 

srighton alone it was performed sixty 
mes by the local symphony in ten 
onths. 

Percy Grainger was born at Brighton, 
lelbourne, Australia, his father being a 
elebrated architect and civil engineer. 
lis mother, herself a musician, guided 


im in piano playing in his early years, 


until, at the age of ten, he gave con- 
certs in his native country as a prodigy 
pianist, thereby earning the wherewithal 
with which to continue his studies in 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, where, 
with his mother, he spent the next six 
years. 

From there they migrated to London, 
where Grainger, entirely dependent on 
his own efforts for a livelihood, now be- 
gan the career of a virtuoso pianist. 
Though he was then an ardent com- 
poser, with his purely personal and in- 
dividual style of self-expression already 
amazingly developed for his seventeen 
years, he determined once and for all 
that he would not have any of his com- 
positions published or performed in pub- 
lic until he had worked himself into a 
position of comparative material inde- 
pendence through the fruits of his pian- 
istic career. 

Fortunately for him, his extraordinary 
success as a virtuoso in many lands 
(greatly stimulated by the fatherly help- 
ing hand of Edvard Grieg; the great 
Norwegian selecting him to play his 
Pianoforte Concerto at the Leeds Festi- 
val, and penning prophetic eulogies of 
the young Australian in the European 
press) enabled him speedily to carry out 
this plan. 

At the age of twenty-seven he first 
brought out his compositions before the 
London musical world when he conducted 
his “Mock Morris” for string orchestra 
and his choral “Irish Tune from County 
Derry” and “Father and Daughter” and 
other choral works at the Balfour Gar- 
diner concerts of 1912. These London 
successes were soon repeated in other 
towns and lands, notably in Germany 
and Holland, where his works were in- 
troduced by Thomas Beecham, Richard 
Strauss, Willem Mengelberg, Fritz 
Steinbach and others. 

Kurt Schindler (with the Schola Can- 
torum) was the first to produce any- 
thing of Percy Grainger’s in this coun- 
try, but the success that his perform- 
ances of the choral numbers, “Irish 


Tune from County Derry,” and “I’m 
Seventeen Come Sunday” achieved was 
soon followed up by Walter and Frank 
Damrosch, Frederick Stock, of Chicago, 
Emil Oberhoffer, of Minneapolis, and 
other conductors. 


VON STERNBERG TALKS 
ON STANDARDIZATION 


Urges Washington Teachers To 
Work for Musical 
Independence 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—With a 
view toward standardizing music and di- 
recting the music teachers in definite 
channels with high aims, Hamlin E. 
Cogswell, director of music in the Dis- 
trict Public School, presented Constantin 
von Sternberg of Philadelphia in a lec- 
ture recital at the Wilson Normal School 
yesterday afternoon before a representa- 
tive audience. 

The chief aim of Mr. von Sternberg’s 
talk was to demonstrate the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons with the view 
of creating a nation-wide impetus to 
standardize music teaching and the study 
of music. He dwelt at length on unity, 
high aims and thoroughness as essential 
in the music-teaching profession. 

“You must protect yourselves from 
the incompetent so-called teachers,” he 
sand, “and demand that the city, the 
State or the country establish a standard 
by examination. With the public schools 
taking up the serious study of music in 
its higher branches, the country is com- 
ing to know both its own weaknesses and 
power in music. We need the help of 
everyone in this campaign for standard- 
ization.” 

Mr. von Sternberg interspersed his ad- 
dress with piano selections which dis- 


played his powers as an interpreter of 
varying moods. His numbers were: 
Scherzo, Op. 20 and Bolero, Op. 10 of Cho 
pin; Chimes and Bells, Blumenfeld; “In a 
Boat,” Zeckwer; ‘Les Abeilles,’ Dubois, and 
a group of his own compositions consisting of 
Concerts Etude, Prelude in D Flat, and 
“Caprice Hyppique.” 

Speaking of American music Mr. von 
Sternberg said: 

“Mr. John C. Freund and his propa- 
ganda for America’s musical indepen- 
dence has been a great impetus to music 
all over the country, and the standardiza- 
tion of music teaching, as we are now 
endeavoring to establish it, is but one of 
his principles. He is and has done a 
great service. It is the arousing of the 
American public and officials to the point 
of thinking, questioning and investigat- 
ing that will assist greatly in accomplish- 
ing standardization of music and the rec- 
ognition of America’s abilities and 
powers in this art. When you get the 
people thinking, something is going to 
happen.” W. Hz. 


ALFRED D. BAEHRENS DIES 


Alfred D. Baehrens, the American 
teacher of singing, for many years promi- 
nent in Paris, where he had been an 
assistant to Jean de Reszke, died in Can- 
ton, Ohio, his home city, on Friday after- 
noon, Feb. 18. He had been ill four 
months, suffering a nervous collapse as 
the result of overwork and worry occa- 
sioned by his duties as a member of the 
staff of Ambassador Sharp, in work of 
the relief of war conditions in Paris. He 
returned to America last November. He 
was born in Canton, July 22, 1875, and 
when eleven years old, started his mu- 
sical career. He started the study of 
voice culture in 1907 under Jean de 
Reszke, and for eight years was first 
assistant to that master. 

Mr. Baehrens is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Aileen Baehrens; one child, Deric 
Baehrens; his father, F. C. Baehrens; a 
brother, and three sisters. 
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LUCY 
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as soloist with 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


on Feb. {3th 
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RARE SOPRANO SOLOIST 
AT LAST SUNDAY CONCERT 





Miss Lucy Gates Sings 
Remarkably With Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 





FINAL FREE PERFORMANCE 





Managers say Public Must De- 
cide What Will Be Done 
Next Year. 





For the third and last time this sea- 


son the Philadelphia Orchestra gave a 
free Sunday concert yesterday after- 
noon in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The occasion was remarkable because 
of the appearance as soloist of Miss 
Lucy Gates, a young American colora- 
tura soprano. She has been gaining 
great successes in concert and yester- 
day was her first showing before a 
Philadelphia audience. 

To say that she scored a triumph 
would be putting it mildly. The 4,000 
music lovers who packed the big audi- 
torium simply went mad over her. 
Her voice is strong and clear and 
sweet, with a remarkable range and a 
sureness that speaks well for her train- 
ing. It is a voice of more than ordi- 
nary grand opera calibre. 


Voice of Wonderful Quality. 


She sang only two songs, refusing 
to encore, although called out again 
and again by prolonged applause. Her 
first selection was the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakme,” a most difficult aria, 
the prelude to which has to be sung 
without the orchestra. Throughout 
this song the singer must imitate the 
notes of a bell, without singing any 


words. The manner in which Miss 
Gates accomplished this was truly 
extraordinary. Not only were the 


music lovers in the audience enthralled, 
but a squad of reserve policemen, who 
were on duty in the opera house, ad- 
journed after the song to the base- 
ment, where they discussed the singer 
and the music with fervor and appre- 
ciation. 


Exclusive. Management: 


FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 





GRAVEURE RECITAL FOR CLUB 


Program Within a Program Feature of 
Rubinstein Musicale 


A complete recital by Louis Graveure 
was the novelty provided by the Rubin- 
stein Club in its musicale of Feb. 19 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The 
baritone’s four groups of songs followed 
a brief miscellaneous program by Flor- 
ence Austin, the popular violinist, and 
Mrs. Ella Murphy, a member of the 
club now resident in Chicago, who ap- 
peared owing to the illness of Lalla 
Bright Cannon. The excellent playing 
of Miss Austin evoked warm applause 
in a “Faust” Paraphrase and a well in- 
terpreted set of pieces. Mrs. Murphy 
was generously applauded and she added 
Brewer’s “The Fairy Pipers.” Edna 
Rothwell was the accompanist for Miss 
Austin and Alice M. Shaw for Mrs. 
Murphy. 

Mr. Graveure’s re-engagement by the 
Rubinsteins was a result of his great 
success in a recent evening concert of 
the club, and in presenting him again the 
organization showed its discrimination 
and musical taste. There was scarcely 
any attribute of an ideal concert singer 
that was not present in Mr. Graveure’s 
performance of the afternoon. He re- 
vealed a baritone voice such as one could 
hardly equal for resonance and beauty; 
an astounding breath control; perfect 
diction and enunciation in French, Ger- 
man and English; interpretations which 
embodied warmth of feeling and a per- 
sonality which enlisted his hearers’ inter- 
est. He was compelled to repeat the 
Goring-Thomas “Time’s Garden,” which 
had a ’cello obbligato, and he added 
“Tommy Lad” at the close. Frances 
Moore was his able accompanist. 


S. C. 


ENGLISH COMPOSER HERE 


Reginald Goss Custard to Make Spring 
Recital Tour 


Reginald Goss Custard, the English 
organist and organ composer, arrived in 
New York on the St. Paul to make a tour 
of this country, lasting from six weeks 
to two months. Mr. Custard was late 
organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and is now official organist to the 
Bishopsgate Institute, London. 

He is well known in America for some 
of his organ compositions. Shortly be- 
fore he left England the Royal College 
of Organists conferred upon him the de- 
gree of fellowship, so that he is now 
known as_ Reginald Goss Custard, 
F.R.C.O. His American tour opened in 
Boston on Feb. 20. He makes his first 
appearance in New York on Feb. 27, 
Sunday evening in a recital at St. 
Thomas’s Church, his program will in- 
clude the Allegro Vivace from Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony, Hollins’s “Song of Sun- 
shine,” his own Nocturne in D, the 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” Bach’s 











Toccata in F (with pedal solo), an 
improvisation, Somervell’s “Shepherd’s 
Cradle Song” and the Overture to 
“Rienzi.” 





TYPICAL “McCORMACK HOUSE” 





Richmond Gives Famous Tenor an 
Overflow Audience 
RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 18.—Singing 


both classics and modern songs with equal 
beauty, John McCormack, the celebrated 
tenor, recently delighted one of the 
largest audiences that ever assembled in 
this city to hear a concert. 

The program included songs by Han- 
del, Schubert, Schumann, Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky and also numbers of latter- 
day composers, while there were many 
encores, largely from songs that McCor- 
mack had made familiar to all in talking 
machine records. Every song was given 
in English, and the audience went wild 
with enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. McCormack was brought to Rich- 
mond by W. H. Betts, a local manager, 
the second time Mr. Betts has succeeded 
in bringing the eminent tenor to this city. 
The success that has attended the efforts 
of Mr. Betts has encouraged him to such 
an extent he has already announced that 
he expects to bring other high class at- 
tractions to this city. W. G. O. 


Most Enjoyable of All 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


Inclosed you will find check for re- 
newal of subscription to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, which originally came to me as a 
Christmas gift, and I think I may safely 
— on I found it the most enjoyable 
of all. 

Best wishes for the continued success 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Very sincerely, 
. (Miss) ENrp PEEL. 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 21, 1916. 











KITTY CHEATHAM 


In Houston 


Charming Kitty 
Cheatham had a most 
appreciative audience 
at the Auditorium and 
captivated her hearers. 
. « « The conclusion 
was especially etfective 
for she asked the au- 
dience to stand and 
join with her in sing- 
ing “America,” and 
seldom has it been 
sung with more patri- 
otic fervor,—Houston 
Post. 


Kitty Cheatham 
again charmed an au- 
dience appreciative of 
her exquisite art at 
the Auditorium. She 
seeks throughout the 
entire world of song 
and story vehicles best 
calculated to give ex- 
pression to her won- 
drous talents. 


Miss Cheatham has 
found and made her 
very own the spirit of 
youth and of whole- 
someness. Her sim- 
plicity and_ sincerity 
enable her to carry 
home many lessons 
which otherwise could 
never be given. She 
is strikingly individual 
and truly inspiring. 
She always looks up- 
ward and catches the 
brightness of the skies 
an sunshine. In 
many phases of her 
work she is incom- 


A Record for 5 days on 
her THIRD TOUR in 





parable and her rare spiritual endowments and 
temperament enable her to see good and beauty 


on every side. Several of Miss Cheatham’s 
numbers of yesterday’s recital were given by re- 
quest, having been originally offered in Houston 
when she first appeared here last season spon- 
sored by the Houston Art League. 

The deep purpose of the artist to carry help- 
ful, beautiful thoughts to all is so tenderly 
translated for those of every age and condition 
that all who listen must inevitably fall under 
her spell. She brings the fruit, but each must 
ee it for his own benefit.—Houston Chron- 
ticle. 


The Girls Musical Club in Galveston 


Every seat was filled and everyone was 
delighted that Miss Cheatham’s art was 
a real art and within the understandings of 


everyone. ... That 
men are really but 
children of large: 
growth was indicated 
by the joy she brought 
to children, young 
men and women an 
gray haired club men 
bers; each group com 
prehending—each a; 
preciating. . . . For 
many a long day Kitt 
Cheatham will linge 
in the minds of thos: 
who heard her. . . 


be fe Jee ie fo 
those whose eyes se: 
. . « gracious and rar: 
in her simplicity, i: 
herent delicacy, sensi 
tiveness and refine 
ment. . One can 
not define with any 
kind of perfection he; 
art, because after al! 
the art of Kitty Cheat 
ham is Kitty Cheat 


ham. . . .—Galveston 
News. 
At the Women’s 


College in Denton 


Kitty Cheatham, be 
fore a record breakin; 
audience, complete! 
captivated the student 
body and faculty 
the College of Indus 
trial Arts. She ha 
been invited by th: 
President to open nex! 
season’s Course 
Concerts in October 
Denton, Texas. 


Fourth Tour in Texas During October Next 


Mgt. HARRIET JOHNSON 


274 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Phone, 5132 Murray Hill 
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Who is the teacher 
of 

Reinald Werrenrath 
and 


Paul Althouse? 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


erhaps some of your thousands of 
subseribers, when they read what I 
wrote you, last week, with regard to the 
prominence given, in our leading daily 
papers to the contretemps at the Metro- 
politan, when sweet Mme. Zarska came 
near losing what little clothes she had 
on, at the Sunday concert, and some- 
body blew a police whistle in the gallery 
thought that, after all, such matters are 
not much more than idle gossip. But 
you must remember that I brought the 
matter up to give an idea of what, in the 
minds of the lights that conduct our 
vreat daily papers, constitutes “news” of 
importance. 

My contention is borne out not only 
y the space, but by the prominence 
given to the scrap between Farrar and 
a chorus girl, as well as to her assault on 
Caruso, in her new version of Carmen 

la mode, 
Let us go back a little. At the time 
| ventured to criticise the lady’s per- 
formance of Butterfly as being wholly 
inlike anything Japanese or Oriental 


that I knew anything about, I ven- 
tured to assert the opinion that, 
when the time came, our “leading 
\{merican soprano”—as_ she likes to 


be called—would make a hit as Car- 

en—that is, the kind of Carmen 
she was likely to present, for the very 
qualities which made her Madama But- 
ferfly, in my opinion, “impossible,” were 
likely, I thought, to assist her in giving 
is at least an original Carmen, possibly 

t such as Merimée dreamed of, when 
he wrote his tragic idyll, or as Bizet 
composed music for, but anyway, some- 
thing that would be interesting. 

\t that time, of course, I had not in 
my mind the “rmovies’—they were a fac- 
tor that, I will candidly admit, I had not 
reckoned with. So, when it was an- 
nounced that Miss F:rrar was to work 

the “movies,” and a photo-play of 
“Carmen,” and when, later, it developed 
that with the assistance of acute stage 
managers she had imported into the rdéle 
‘or the film an amount of realism which 
was such as to cause the censors, in some 

ties, to forbid it being presented, I 
said to myself: 

‘If, after thousands have seen even 

expurgated film, and La Geraldine is 

present Carmen at the respectable— 
re or less—Metropolitan Opera House, 
management won’t be able to get the 
ple into the house that will want to 
in.” And that is just what hap- 
ed, 

Now, if there is any one thing that 

w Yorkers love, it is the prospect 

a scrap between prominent people. 

d think of it! a scrap on the stage 
‘ the Metropolitan! “Little Mothers!” 

the Russians say. Why, it was enough 

make Andreas Dippel, formerly of the 
tropolitan, who, having made a fail- 

‘of his light operatic enterprises, went 

0 giving public wrestling matches at 

Manhattan Opera House and else- 
ere and has coined a fortune with the 
lasked Marvel” (alleged by some to be 
utcher boy from the lower East Side) 
een with envy. 

Thus it was that anticipation was 

used to the highest extent. Every- 

dy who is anybody tried to get into 

' Metropolitan Thursday night, when 

ices ran up to those that are paid at 

first class prize fight, for that is what 

‘y expected, and, as an Irishman would 

y, “Begorrah, they got it!” 

How much of what happened was 

ne by Miss Fararr at rehearsal, only 
‘ie stage manager and the rest of them 





know, but the poor chorus girl, who, 
in the opening scene, after being 
scratched up by Miss Farrar in her fury, 
was borne to the mat and then kicked, 
coram populo, before everybody, fur- 
nished the first item of excitement, and 
made those who paid fifty dollars for a 
single orchestra seat feel that they were 
getting the full value of their money. 

And when, later, in the tavern scene, 
La Geraldine threw herself flat on the 
table, it was, as one man put it, “worth 
coming a thousand miles to see.” 

+ . . 

This, however, was not all! How the 
audience would have shouted, had they 
known that there was another sensation 
to come, namely, that when La Geraldine 
threw the ring to Don José, she would ac- 
company it with such a crack on the jaw 
that Caruso must have thought that he 
was meeting Andreas Dippel’s “Masked 
Unknown” at the Manhattan instead 
of being on the stage of the Metropolitan 
with La Geraldine. 

Furthermore, Caruso was upset, not 
so much by the slap, but because, in her 
anxiety to keep in the limelight, La Far- 
rar was preventing him from singing, 
2 he held her very firmly and hissed at 

er: 

“Madame, this is the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and not the movies!” 

To which she replied: 

“If you don’t like it, Gatti can get 
another Carmen.” 

“Or another Don José, to wrestle with 
you!” retorted Caruso. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all 
the morning papers considered this 
“great stuff.” 

The Tribune had it on its front page. 
The New York American gave it a front 
page double column head. They all gave 
it prominence. 

It is also unnecessary to add that 
the announcement that the Metropolitan 
is following in the footsteps of the Man- 
hattan and giving not only a scrapping 
match, but an opera thrown in, as a kind 
of green trading stamp, will jam the 
house at prices never heard of before. 
So Gatti may be very happy. 

A sidelight is thrown upon the situa- 
tion by my good friend, Tomasso, who 
broke in and said: 

“Beega excite at da Metropolit! Carus’ 
ees mad wid Farrar! Not because she 
slappa da face of Carus’ but because she 
no letta heem seeng!” 

“Oh,” I replied, “guess that is all press 
agent stories. You know, Billiguard’s 
duties have been to keep things out of 
the press, and now he has a chance to 
get something in.” 

But Tomasso replied: 

“No, no, no! No ees press agent story 
of Billiguard! E vero! Eeteestrue. She 
not only slappa da face de Carus’ an’ 
bite hees fingers, but she no let heem 
seeng. Den he getta mad. An’ eef she 
do eet again, you knowa what Carus’ do? 
I tella you. You will see Don José taka 
da Carmen over his knee an’ slappa dat 
Carmen lika dey slappa da leetle boy in 


da school!” 
. . + 


Now let us see what some of the news- 
paper men said about this affair: Hen- 
derson in the Sun said: 

“This réle was subjected to elaboration 
for the photoplay, and necessarily action 
was added with much generosity. Some 
of this action Mme. Farrar put into the 
opera last evening, with the result that 
the once elemental type created by Meri- 
mée became a common drab. The true 
Carmen, as fitted to operatic needs, was 
a plebeian Messalina, over whom the dark 
shadow of fate spread poetic tragedy. 
If any one could have found a trace of 
high tragedy last night, he must have 
had more imagination than Mme. Farrar. 
Bizet’s opera is for her a companion piece 
to Spinelli’s ‘A Basso Porto,’ a rank and 
offensive excrescence of the stews of 
humanity. 

“When she emerged from the factory 
after the quarrel inside, her gown had 
been torn completely off and she was 
in underwaist and petticoat with a smear 
of blood on the left sleeve. Presently she 
seized a chorus girl (collar and elbow) 
and forced her to the mat, at the grap- 
ple. And she jumped on the girl when 
she was down and throttled her and 
kicked her, too. After that she swag- 
gered around the stage like one of Ada 
Lewis’s ‘tough girls’ with extended talons 
defying every one to try another fall.” 

Sylvester Rawling, of the Evening 
World, said: 

“Would you see a realistic fight on the 
stage between two women? Not with 
gloves, under Marquis of Queensberry 
rules, but a rough-and-tumble, scratch- 
ing, biting, hair-pulling, rolling on the 
floor and kicking bout? Then get tick- 
ets for the next performance of ‘Car- 
men’ at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
You would better apply early, judging 
by what happened at the first exhibition 
last night, when 2,000 applicants for 
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Luca Botta, the Gifted 
and popular young 
Italian Tenor, Who 
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Grieves Over the Indisposition of Lucrezia Bori Because It Has Knocked 


Him Out of Some of His Best RGles. 





seats were turned down at the box office, 
and 200 men and women, willing to stand 
up, were still in line when the last admis- 
sion ticket was sold. The contestants 
were Geraldine Farrar, the American 
operatic soprano, and an unknown chorus 
girl, who, although worsted, was worthy 
of mention on the program. This takes 
place in the first act, and you may ex- 
pect to see, as those of us present last 
night did see, a clean knockdown of Miss 
Farrar by Mr. Caruso in the third act, 
for that was an accident, and Miss Far- 
rar was plucky enough to pretend not 
to be hurt. If you like this sort of thing, 
it is worth while spending your money. 
* * * Miss Farrar’s incursion among 
the movies has fundamentally altered 
her conception of the character. She 
has exaggerated it, cheapened it, vulgar- 
ized it. * * * Again, as in ‘Tosca,’ on 
Monday night, there was apathy among 
the boxholders for Miss Farrar and again 
the great audience shared in_ that 
apathy.” 

William B. Chase, in the Evening Sun, 
said: 

“The first act encounter of cigarette 
girls was a knock down fight, in which the 
star followed the chorus lady to the floor. 
Then in the tavern scene Farrar threw 
Don José’s ring in his face and sent her 
fist after it with an aim worthy of Sidney 
Farrar’s daughter. The blow apparently 
struck home in near juxtaposition to the 
world’s greatest tenor’s organ of nasal 
resonance. An inch on Caruso’s nose 
would have changed the map of Spain. 
O tempora! O movies!” 

According to the New York Herald, 
the wife of at least one of the directors, 
and several women subscribers were so 


affected by the frank and free prize ring 
exhibition of Miss Farrar, that they tele- 
honed a protest to various persons hav- 
ing, or seeming to have, authority. 
Meanwhile, seats for the next perform- 
ance of “Carmen,” I need not say, are 
at the highest premium known in years! 


*“ * * 
Personally, I am not surprised at 
Geraldine Farrar’s action. The streak 


has always been in her. She has ever 
tried to seek notoriety rather than to win 
celebrity—and it goes back to the old 
days, in Berlin, when she used the Crown 
Prince as an advertising medium, to 
keep before the public. 

As for her temper, that is not put on. 
That is absolutely sincere. It is part of 
herself. 

Don’t you know, when, a season ago, 
she and Arturo Toscanini agreed to study 
Latin, by the means of Ovid’s “Art 
of Love” in the original that, on a certain 
occasion, when she disagreed with the 
distinguished Maestro, with regard to a 
very momentous question, after the argu- 
ment was over, the room was a wreck? 

So, what may still happen at the 
Metropolitan, at future performances of 
“Carmen,” I don’t know. 

Possibly the great Carus’ may resign 
his job, and Gatti will put in Martinelli, 
who is an athlete and in the pink of con- 
dition; besides, Farrar might be more 
gentle with Martinelli, whom she is 
known to like greatly. 

* . + 
When it comes to the interpretation of 


a réle, no one more than myself would 
permit great latitude to an artist, 
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especially in the case of those who had al- 
ready won a commanding position by 
years of meritorious work. 

If artists were not permitted such lati- 
tude, the stage would be hide-bound by 
tradition, as it is at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, in Paris, and as was the Italian 
opera stage, where the very gestures to 
be used were regulated by rigid rule. 

There is, however, a danger in break- 
ing away from tradition, and that dan- 
ger comes up especially in the case of 
singers like Geraldine Farrar, who are 
more concerned to present their own per- 
sonality, to secure theif own individual 
success, than they are to present the 
character they assume. 

How shall we judge? Where draw the 
line? 

Fortunately, there is, in such mat- 
ters, a guide for us. It is what the 
French call raison d’étre—the right to 
be, or, if you please, the reasonableness 
of the situation. 

Suppose we apply this idea of “rea- 
sonableness” to Miss Farrar’s Carmen. 
What will be the result? Surely anyone 
with ordinary common sense can see that 
no such slatternly, loud, vulgar, vixenish 
bawd as she makes of the cigarette girl 
could ever have attracted and held the 
devotion of a handsome young soldier 
like Don José, and at the same time en- 
meshed a popular idol like the Toreador 
in Madrid, a city full of the most beauti- 
ful and seductive women in the world! 

And this, to me, is Miss Farrar’s great- 
est offense! Namely, that in order to 
shock, to attract attention to herself, to 
keep in the limelight and crowd the house 
with the curious, she not only degraded 
Merimée’s tragic idyl, but killed its cen- 
tral idea, and so made the whole action 
impossible, indeed she made it ridiculous! 

And the pity of it all is that thou- 
sands of young girls, all over the coun- 
try, who are earnestly studying for the 
operatic stage, and who take Miss Farrar 
very seriously, as a “proven success,” 
will be disposed to follow her methods. 

* * 


The “400” is all torn up. It is 
Walter Damrosch, who has furnished us 
with several sensations lately, and “the 
babes of Belgium” who together have 
created the row that “broke up our So- 
ciety upon the Stanislaw,” as Bret Harte 
would put it. 

The American Committee “for the re- 
lief of the Belgian Babes” had arranged 
an entertainment. A number of distin- 
guished personages, including Elsie de 
Wolfe, had volunteered. 

So far so good! All looked lovely until 
Mrs. Seth Barton French determined to 
shine by reciting Camwaerts’s “Carillon” 
to Elgar’s music, played by the Dam- 
rosch orchestra. 

The Damrosch orchestra demanded 
$750, though it was to be “for charity.” 

Then Elsie de Wolfe and some of the 
other participants who were to give their 
services for nothing, struck and re- 
signed! 

If the whole Damrosch orchestra was 
to appear, as their regular price is from 
$1,400 to $1,500, it would mean that they 
had agreed to play at half-rate. If only 
half the orchestra was to appear, then 
it would mean that the orchestra did not 
sufficiently care for “the Belgian Babes”’ 
or the particular “social lights” inter- 
ested to give their services for nix! 

Besides, there are the rules of the 
union to be considered! 

It looked as if Mrs. Seth Barton 
French would have to relinquish her 
dream of reciting Camwaerts’s “Caril- 
lon” to Elgar’s music. 

Then gallant Otto H. Kahn rushed into 
the breach and fixed it all up! 

How? 

Well, if you read Town Topics of last 
week you can get all the details, and the 
reason why society is all broken up! 

Mr. Kahn gave an entertainment for 
the Serbian Fund at his own home and 
paid the Damrosch orchestra, so Mrs. 
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Seth Barton French could recite and 
shine, as aforesaid. 

What’s all the trouble about, then? 

Why, he fixed March 2 as the night 
for the Serbian Fund, the very night 
when the Belgian Babes were to be re- 
lieved at the Biltmore. 

And that is the reason why some lead- 
ing ladies in Society will not speak to 
one another for some time to come! 

Hine illae lachrymae! 


* OK * 
There is the devil to pay in Chicago 
over the operatic situation there. 


Charges and counter-charges are being 
—— The papers are full of scan- 
als. 

Business Manager Bernard Ulrich, of 
the Chicago Opera Company, has re- 
signed. 

It is said that unless Cleofonte Cam- 
panini decides to quit and permit an- 
other manager to take his place there 
will be a new opera company in the field, 
backed by some of the stockholders of 
the old organization who are opposed to 
the social rule of the McCormicks, the 
multi-millionaires who have been the 
principal backers of Campanini. Mrs. 
McCormick, you know, is a daughter of 
John D. Rockefeller and is a great ad- 
mirer of Cleofonte. 

The general manager of the new com- 
pany, it is said, will be Max Rabinoff, 
who is, at present, managing the tour 
of the Pavlowa-Boston Grand Opera 
Company. 

In connection with this there is a re- 
port that the old auditorium where grand 
opera has been given is to be torn down 
and a new opera house built. 

* 


In my opinion, no one has correctly 
gaged the Chicago situation, so far as 
opera is concerned, for no one yet has 
had the enterprise and pluck to conceive 
a scheme which would be worthy the 
wealth, the enterprise, and, above all, 
the culture that exists in Chicago, for, 
in spite of the efforts of some of the local 
press to treat Chicago’s attitude to opera 
from the humorous standpoint, there is a 
great deal of culture in Chicago, and a 
great many not only music loving, but 
musically educated, people there. 

When the right man arises, who will 
propose for Chicago a ten-million-dollar 
opera scheme, the finest opera house in 
the world, with a fine opera school at- 
tached, for the education of young people 
of talent in the operatic business, and 
will also propose to get the finest opera 
company in the world for Chicago, there 
are enough men of wealth and character 
in Chicago who, when they fully under- 
stand what the enterprise will mean in 
advertising their town, will rise to the 
occasion and put up all the money that 
is needed. 

The failure of all operatic enterprises 
in Chicago has been principally because 
they were too small for the city. Chi- 
cago has long ceased to care to be the 
operatic appendix of Boston or New 
York. 

Nor would such an enterprise as I sug- 
gest be a vainglorious effort. The sim- 
ple reason for this is that the constant 
trend of population is Westward. 

New York holds its own to-day through 
its relations with the Old World, which 
make it a clearing point, but as 
our relations with the Old World, es- 
pecially after this war, will decrease in 
extent and importance as we become 
more and more independent, so the im- 
portance of New York will decrease and 
the tendency will be to create a great 
central city in the West as the national 
metropolis. 

Already, when the President of the 
United States has something to say to 
the people, after a few speeches in New 
York he turns his back on the East and 
makes for the Middle West. 

Whether the people of the East, the 
people of Boston and the people of New 
York like it or not, Chicago is growing 
day by day and hour by hour, faster than 
you think. Already steps are being 
taken so that the great ocean liners will 
come to port right in Chicago with their 
cargoes, and take out the great grain 
products with which we now feed the 
world. 

* * * 

The Bagby Musical Mornings, which 
are given, you know, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, have come to an end for the 
season. 

Mr. Bagby, who has given these Mati- 
nées Musicales for a number of years, is 
said to have a comfortable income from 
this source of between $40,000 and 
$50,000 a year. 

This shows the value of cultivating 
that portion of society which believes in 
being “exclusive,” even when it listens 
to music. 

You cannot get into the Bagby Musi- 
cales except you belong to “society.” 

The result is that these matinées musi- 
cales are considered one of the things 


which, if you are “in society,” you have 
to do during the season, whether you 
appreciate music or not. 

All of which doesn’t matter to Mr. 
Bagby, who is a very shrewd business 
man, and who, to do him justice, always 
provides his clientéle with the best ar- 
tists obtainable during the season. 

* * * 


A great deal of unnecessary fuss has 
been made in the papers with regard to 
an alleged discourtesy to Paderewski at 
the concert at the Biltmore, at which he 
appeared with other artists. This dis- 
courtesy consisted in some of the ladies 
in the audience getting up and going 
out soon after he had begun to play. 

The facts are that this concert began 
at eleven o’clock in the morning and that 
Mr. Paderewski, who had declined to ap- 
pear except he had the last part of the 
program all to himself, did not begin his 
part of the performance till nearly one 
o’clock. 

When he was through it was nearly 
two. 

Now, it never seems to have suggested 
itself to Mr. Paderewski that many of 
the ladies there, even those who had 
come to hear him, had engagements 
which they could not break. 

I am sending you a letter which one 
of the ladies has written to me, and 
which she begs me to place in the “Open 
Forum.” It is to the effect that she had 
arranged to be hostess at a luncheon to 
some ladies at a prominent hotel. She 
had bought a ticket for the concert par- 
ticularly with a desire to hear Mr. Pade- 
rewski. But when it came to be one 
o’clock she positively had to leave. 

Now, where was the fault? 

Surely that Mr. Paderewski undertook 
to give his performance at an hour at 
which most people who are reasonable— 
whether in society or out of it—are ac- 
customed to take their mid-day meal. 

Had Mr. Paderewski given his per- 
formance with the other artists, as he 
should have done, then those who had 
come to hear him could, at least, have 
heard some of his playing, and would not 
have been forced either to go away with- 
out hearing him or to break important 
— engagements by remaining to the 
end. 

While it is true that people should 
exercise not only every consideration for 
the artist but for those who desire to 
remain right through a performance to 
the very end, at the same time the time 
has come to speak quite frankly as to 
the need that the artists themselves 
should have some reasonable considera- 
tion for their audience. When even so 
great an artist as Paderewski under- 
takes to start his program at one o’clock, 
mid-day, and play till two o’clock, he is 
straining his popularity to the limit, and, 
with many, to the breaking point. 

The trouble is that Paderewski has 
gotten so much flattery, so much atten- 
tion, so much praise, so much money, 
that he has ceased to see the world as it 
is in anything like perspective. 

He has become so self-conscious, so 
self-centered, that he really believes the 
whole world revolves about him, and that 
when he stops playing on the piano the 
world stops going ’round till he starts 
it up again. 

+ + * 

What is this story about wire tappers 
getting $50,000 from a violinist? 

When I saw the headlines of that story 
in the papers I said to myself: “That 
must be Kreisler or Mischa Elman or 
one of those big ones, for whoever heard 
of a violinist having $50,000 which you 
could rob him of?” 

Then I thought that possibly it might 
be Nahan Franko, for, you know, Nahan, 
who has been providing music for the 
“400” for many years, simply rolls in 
money. In fact, he doesn’t know what 
to do with it. That is why, occasionally, 
he takes some of it down to the gentle- 
men in Wall Street, so as not to get 
purse-proud. 

When I heard that it was the dark, 
curly-headed Russian by the name of 
Gregor Gaitz-Hocky, a very talented and 
excellent musician, by the bye, who has 
conducted the orchestra at the Plaza 
Hotel, I almost fell over. 

Gaitz-Hocky, it seems, had been dab- 
bling in stocks for some time past, when 
he met the confiding friends, who sug- 
gested to him that it was no use making 
music at the Plaza while people ate and 
drank. The thing to do was to buy a 
piece of a gold mine in Colorado. So 
he consulted his friend, Fritz Kreisler, 
who said: “Stick to your fiddle, Gregor! 
Take my advice and stick to your fiddle!” 

But Gregor did not “stick to his fiddle” 
and, naturally, got stuck. And now he 
is spending time with the District At- 
torney and detectives, only to learn that 
he is one of the many fools who are born 
every day in order to work hard and 
hand over their earnings to swindlers, 
who live well, wear fine clothes, take it 





easy and wait just for such people \ 
would get rich quickly, as Gregor Ga 
Hocky. 

* * * 

So the members of the “Commer: 
ist Confraternity” are by the ears . , 
little Mr. Louis Blumenberg, who, a 
’cellist, has been seen by many but hx 
by few, has brought suit in the Supr. 
Court against the executors of the 
and the trustees of the estate of 
brother, the late unlamented Marc | 
menberg, to whom he acted as “; 
fish” for many years. 

Little Mr. Louis claims that the ex. 
tors and trustees have not paid the, |. 
ous beneficiaries of the late unlame: ., 
one’s will. 

How could they, if they didn’t } \. 
the money? 

When the late unlamented one die 
Paris he had pretty well milked the 
lications which he owned of every a 
able dollar. He left no other prop 
except his interest in his business. 

All this came out when his wi 
brought suit against his executors. 

The situation reminds me of a pict ire 
advertising a well-known breakfast f. 

A chubby boy is eating the break! .s 
food, while a half-starved poodle lo : 
at him anxiously. 

The picture is entitled “There 
be any leavin’s!” 

And that is the case with the late un 
lamented one. There weren’t “any le.\ 
in’s” when he passed out. 

Why, then, did he make such a w’!!” 

He had a keen sense of humor! 

As he said on one occasion: “I have 
bluffed people all my life, but the biggest 
bluff of all will be my will!” 

What is of particular interest to mus) 
cal people is that one of the provisions 
in the late unlamented one’s will was to 
the effect that the income of a part of 
his estate should be set aside “for free 
classical concerts for the people fo: 
ever!” 

That tickled me immensely, knowing 
the manner of man the late unlamented 
one was, but there were many who swa! 
lowed it, bait, hook and sinker! 

However, if there are any poor Jews 
on the East Side or on the West Side 
who are endeavoring to assuage the 
pangs of hunger during a hard winte: 
by the thought that they will be able to 
attend those “free classical concerts for 
the people,” let them forget it! 


A report comes from the West that on 
his travels our dear and beloved friend, 
mtb Bispham, was spied by a lot of 
chorus girls who belonged to a traveling 
show. Now Bispham, you know, has an 
amiable smile and an appearance so at 
tractive that together with his snowy 
locks, they inspire confidence, even on 
the part of chorus girls. 

So can you wonder that the whok 
bevy, who spied him at dinner, made him 
come over to their table, so that he might 
give them advice? 

Now, if there is one thing that dea 
David can do, and loves to do, it is to 
give advice to young and enterprising 
ladies who have started in in the chorus, 
for his experience has been world-wide 

And kesides, David knew, being a past 
grand master as an artist, as well as a 
good fellow, that the story would read 
well in print, and so reach 
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Scotti in Automobile Collision 


Antonio Scotti, the famous baritone 0! 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, wh 
has been confined to his apartment at th: 
Knickerbocker Hotel with pneumonia, 
went outdoors last Sunday for the firs! 
time since his illness, and within fiftee: 
minutes met with an accident which sent 
him back to his hotel in a taxicab, and 
smashed his automobile badly. On th 
way to call on a friend, Signor Scogna 
millo, at Seventy-first Street and Broa 
way, Mr. Scotti’s machine collided wit! 
coal truck. He and his chauffeur we" 
thrown out, but neither was injured. ™ 
Scotti started last Tuesday for Pa 
Beach, Fla. 





Caruso Defendant in Suit Brought 
Former Chauffeur 


Enrico Caruso appeared in the Fir:' 
District Municipal Court of New Yo! 
City, Feb. 18, as defendant in a $1,0' 
suit brought against him by Vitto 
Franko, a chauffeur, who claims he h 
a verbal agreement with the tenor — 
serve him in that capacity during t 
present opera season. Decision was ! 
served in the case. 





Hadley to Write Music for Newa! 
Pageant 

Henry K. Hadley has been engaged | 

write music for the pageant with whi 

Newark, N. J., is to celebrate its 250t 
anniversary next spring. 
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A Widely-Felt Influence Wielded 
on Musical Education of the 
United States by Great Metro- 
politan Institution—Story of 
the Development of the Mu- 
sic Department of Which Ed- 
ward MacDowell Was the 
First Head— The Notable 
Work Accomplished by Prof. 
Cornelius Rubner, Present Di- 
rector, and His Associates 





A VER since Edward 
MacDowell assumed 
the professorship of 
music at Columbia 
University in 1896, at 
the time when the 
music department was 
founded, the New 
York institution has 
wielded a widely felt influence upon the 
musical education of our country. This 
influence has been most practical, and 
has been exerted in two channels. 

The first has been in the line of giv- 
ing the students of the music department 
practical preparation for their musical 
‘areers. To the success of this work the 
number of the department’s prominent 
graduates bears testimony. The other 
line of influence has been in molding the 
musical taste and appreciation of the 
regular students of Columbia or Barnard 
who have elected music courses. The 
successful combination of these two fac- 
ilties makes Columbia’s music depart- 
ment an unobtrusive but powerful factor 
to-day in the radiating of musical culture 
from the Metropolis to the outside world. 

When one considers that Columbia, in 
the number of students enrolled, is the 
argest university in the New World, it is 
seen that its music department has an 
inusual opportunity for spreading mu- 
sical appreciation among students from 
all parts of the country. This has been 
taken advantage of to an admirable de- 
gree, and the means of achieving the 
result have been as follows: First, the 
music department has had as professors 
men of extremely marked ability. Sec- 
ond, it has gathered together a talented 
ody of students, who have given con- 
rete evidences of their careful training 
through the medium of public perform- 
ances which have impressed the student 
body in general. Third, the department 
has called upon various outside aids to 
ring music into the daily lives of the 
tudents, with the result that a musical 
pirit has permeated the collegiate atmos- 
phere on Morningside Heights. 

It has been as a tribute to the high 
standard of Columbia’s department of 
music .that several musical benefits have 
been provided for the students, such as 
the great concert which was given two 
years ago by courtesy of Josef Stransky 
nd the Philharmonic Orchestra. This 
vas given in the Gymnasium hall on the 
Campus and was free of charge to the 
iniversity. 
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Founded on Endowment 


It was through an endowment that the 
lepartment of music at Columbia came 
nto existence on May 4, 1896. This en- 
lowment was the establishing of the 
Robert Center Fund for Instruction in 
Music, a gift to the university from Mrs. 
EK. Mary Ludlow in memory of her son, 
“obert Center. Ten years later —on 
March 5, 1906, the School of Music was 
established, including both the depart- 
ment above mentioned and the depart- 
ment which had been developed independ- 
ently in Teachers’ College. 

With the foundation of the Columbia 
music department, MacDowell, who was 
then living in Boston, was called to the 
chair of music. The classes were held 
in MacDowell’s studios in Carnegie Hall, 
for it was not until October, 1897, that 
the university was ready to occupy its 
new Morningside Heights site. In its 
second year, however, the department 
was transferred to South Hall on the 
Columbia campus, an old brick building 
which is now used as the home of the 
Faculty Club. 





























Scene on the Columbia University Campus. 


Ten men and twenty-four women stu- 
dents constituted the enrollment for the 
first year, among them John Erskine, now 
professor of English; Leonard B. Mc- 
Whood, afterward adjunct professor of 
music; Hugh Whitfield Martin (none 
other than the operatic tenor, Riccardo 
Martin); William H. Humiston, com- 
poser, and Courtlandt Palmer, composer- 
pianist. The second year found an en- 
rollment of sixteen men and twenty-three 
women, new names on the list being: 


Mrs. Stella Hadden Alexander, Angela Dil- 
ler and Clara A. Gottschalk, pianists; Walter 
Pick Stanley and Gustav Viehl, organists, 
and Walter J. Mosenthal, violinist and son of 
the prominent composer. 


Growth of Attendance 


In 1898-99 the number of students took 
a leap from thirty-nine to seventy-five, 
including thirty-two men and forty-three 
women. One of the charter members of 
the class, Leonard B. McWhood, was this 
year installed as assistant. Among the 
new names added to the student list were 
those of Benjamin Lambord, the late 
composer and conductor; Louis M. Isaacs, 
lawyer and composer; Edward B. Man- 
ning, violinist-composer; Franklin W. 
Robinson, organist and teacher of theory, 
and Frank E. Ward, who is now the 
associate in music. 

In this year, also, the Mosenthal Fel- 
lowship was established, the sum of $600 
being paid to the applicant showing the 
most promise in composition. It is 
awarded every other year, and the suc- 

















the University Concerts Are Given 


cessful contestants have been the follow 
ing, in the order named: 

Mary Angela Diller, Frank E. Ward, Ben- 
jamin Lambord, William Jacob Kraft, 
Franz Bellinger, Edward B. Manning, Ed- 
ward Kilenyi and Meyer Silver. 


It was Mr. MacDowell’s plan_ to 
broaden constantly the scope of the de- 
partment’s work, but especially to make 
it as attractive as possible to the under- 
graduates of the university. It was not 
the intention of the department’s found- 
ers to compete with regularly established 
conservatories, but rather to foster in the 
young students going out into business 
life or to professional careers a desire to 
know something of the history, esthetics 
and theory of the musical art. In the 
early days of the music department, a 
large number of its students were “spe- 
cials” and not regular Columbia or Bar- 
nard students, but the interest of the un- 
dergraduates in music courses has so in- 
creased that to-day the percentage of 
specials is comparatively small. 


Introduce Chorus and Orchestra 


As a step toward the realization of 
his ideal, MacDowell, in 1899, introduced 
a university men’s chorus and univer- 
sity orchestra as courses in the depart- 
ment, with Gustav Henrichs as the direc- 
tor. Thereupon the number of students 
increased to ninety men and fifty-four 
women. The class in harmony was 
placed in charge of Mr. McWhood, who 
continued thereafter as its instructor. 


On the Right Is Earl Hall (the Structure with a Dome), in Which Many of 


In 1901 the degrees of Bachelor of 
Music, Master of Arts and Doctor of 


Philosophy, with music as the major 
study, were established. The last named 
was found impracticable, while the 


Bachelor degree was dropped in 1914, 
when the School of Fine Arts went out 
of existence. 

In 1902-03 Prof. MacDowell took his 
sabbatical vacation, which he spent in 
Furope. Four of his courses were not 
given and the others were taken care of 
by Mr. McWhood. Mr. MacDowell sev- 
ered his relations with the university 
at the close of the college year in 1903, 
to the regret of his friends in the facultv 
and the student body. 


MacDowell’s Successor 


For the successor to the lamented Mac- 
Dowell the university chose Prof. Cor- 
nelius Rubner, the Danish musician, 
whose first teachers in theory were Niels 
W. Gade and Johan Peter Emilius Hart- 
mann. Later in Leipsic he studied piano 
with Carl Reinecke and violin with 
Ferdinand David. As a young conduc- 
tor, pianist and composer he came into 


association with Liszt, Brahms and 
Wagner. 

In the year 1904-05 Mr. Rubner or- 
ganized a mixed chorus, University 


Chorus, composed only of Columbia and 
Barnard students. “My idea,” relates 
Prof. Rubner in outlining his work to 
Frederick H. Martens, “was to be able 





[Continued on page 11] 
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JULIA CULP 


THE DISTINGUISHED LIEDERSINGER 


) FOUR TOURS OF THIS COUNTRY HAVE MADE 
THE NAME OF JULIA CULP A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


|) MME. CULP’S APPEARANCES ARE OCCASIONS 
OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. SHE HOLDS HER 
AUDIENCES SPELLBOUND FROM THE FIRST 
SONG TO THE LAST ENCORE. 





Concert at Symphony Hall, Boston, Feb. 13, 1916 


H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript: 
MME. CULP IN THE FULNESS OF HER POWERS 





Songs and Singing That Rose to Her Best Standards 


Those that have known Mme. Culp only in the concerts of songs in 
which she has usually appeared in Boston saw her with a touch of surprise 
when she came to the stage of Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. For 
once she was hatless and she seemed comelier so. Never before in Boston 
has she seemed so young, fresh and charming of aspect. As her singing 
quickly proved, she was as fresh and engaging of voice and spirit. Her 
lower tones had an uncommon warmth, resonance and richness of 
coloring. There were sonorities, there were glowing depths in them as 
though some transmuted and glorified brass choir in an orchestra had 
suddenly received the attributes of the human voice. Similarly her higher 
tones seemed almost to surpass their normal selves in softness and bright- 
ness of texture, in lucent and edgeless flow. Between, especially when she 
sang in half-voice, were the riches of her middle tones as various, flawless 
and expressive in song as though a clarinet perfectly played had been 
enchanted into human utterance. Seldom, in her many concerts here, has 
Mme. Culp’s voice seemed of so wide a range, of such even body, of such 
sustained and unflecked opulence. Akin was the exhaustless artistry of 
song that made her mistress alike of the gravely upswelling phrases of 
an elegiac piece by Purcell, of the suave and lightly running measures of 
Horn’s “I’ve Been Roaming,” of the piercing progressions of Brahms’s 
song of the dying girl mourning for the lover that will miss her; of the 
broad intensities of his ‘““Ewiger Liebe”; of the tonal contrasts and the 
tonal force of Loewe’s song of the proud Asra; of the rhythmic lightness 
of his playful ditty of women’s frailty and folly ; of the gossamer phrases 
of a Dutch cradle-song; of the lambent onrush of Wolf’s “Er Ists.” 
Throughout her part of the concert, voice and artistry stood in 
equal riches. 








To both Mme. Culp joined the command of style which voice and artistry serve and which is born of the highest faculties of a singer—the 
penetrating and differentiating mind, the imagination that assimilates, the spiritual force that imparts and enhances, that recreates music, verse 
and vision as it were, in new and living image. From her, the listeners knew and felt the stark directness of Purcell’s lament till there was not 
a veil between them and the passion of the song. In her tones they saw in imagination the proud still figure of the captive, wasting for love of 
his sultana. Out of them ran the wistful mood of the smiling lip and the moistening eye that is half the charm of many a folk-song. With 
them, she missed not a changing mood of Wolf’s song of the gypsy and her sleeping lover. With them, again, she blended the verse, the music, 
the passion and the picture of Brahms’s song of the longing and wasting girl into an illusion as close and piteous as that of Purcell’s elegy itself. 
And with them once more she flung out Wolf’s “Er Ists” till ears exulted with the song or made the measures of “Ewiger Liebe” sing as 
with all the pledges of all the lovers when youth knows not measure. So Mme. Culp chooses her songs, recalling Purcell, who could make 
the phrase and the passion as one voice and body; recalling Brahms in one of his songs where there is naught but like complete and piercing 
illusion; recalling Loewe, who could write a music-drama in little in a song of a hundred measures; turning here for fancy and there for 
charm, here for humor and there for homeliness. Mme. Culp’s repertory is as rich and exhaustless as her voice and her artistry, and all three, with 
the standards that order them, have made her the paragon of singers in our time. 





SOLOIST NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, Feb. 20, 1916, at Carnegie Hall, New York 


___ The Times: “Mme. Culp was in her best voice and her contributions were of rare beauty, especially her singing of Wagner’s ‘Traume.’ 
[his was as near faultless as one may reasonably hope for anything in this fallible world, both for the work of the singer and the fine 
orchestral accompaniment.” 


The Tribune: “Mme. Culp also sang Beethoven’s ‘Freudvoll und leidvoll’ and ‘Die Trommel geriihret’ with rare beauty, both of tone 
and interpretive understanding.”’ 


. The Sun: “She was very warmly greeted. Her voice was in good condition and her delivery again one of unique understanding and skill 
in the picturing of sentiments and moods.” 








COENRAAD V, BOS At the Piano ~ | STEINWAY PIANO USED |. 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER fEolian Hall, New York | EXCLUSIVELY 
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[Continued from page 9] 


‘ty give historical concerts with the as- 
-istance of the University Orchestra 
(Philharmonic Society) in the Gymna- 
jum.” 

Among the works performed was 
“Erlking’s Daughter,” by Gade, and a 
“estival Cantata for soli, chorus and 
orchestra, dedicated to Columbia by Prof. 
Rabner. Also some piano recitals and 
hamber music concerts were given for 
the students, besides one concert of orig- 
inal compositions by students of the de- 
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Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Director of 
the Music Department at Teachers’ 
College 





- 


partment of music, consisting of James 
P. Dunn, William Jacob Kraft, Frank E. 
Ward, Edward B. Manning and Benja- 
min Lambord. 

“Every year one creditable concert of 
the best works of students has been 
given,” says Prof. Rubner, “both instru- 
mental and vocal, and this has had a 
stimulating effect on the more serious 
minded and gifted of the students. Two 
concerts by the students’ orchestra were 
given (with Mr. Henrichs as conductor, 
and later Messrs. Tuthill and Manning) 
and one concert by the newly organized 
Ladies’ String Quartet. 


Free Concerts 


“From the season 1905-06 until 1912-13 
I arranged a wealth of good free con- 
certs—free to all students as well as the 
general public—twenty-two to twenty- 
four concerts a year besides the two con- 
certs by the students’ orchestra, the same 
organization which furnished the music 
at Commencement. 

“In 1909-1910 it was necessary to 
abandon the students’ chorus, as they 
could not devote enough time to the re- 
hearsals. At that time Prof. Walter 
Henry Hall and his church chorus be- 
came connected with the _ university 
through my recommendation. This 
chorus gave two historical concerts at 
St. Paul’s Chapel the same year. Since 
that time the chorus is greatly enlarged 
and gives oratorio performances every 
year both at Columbia and Carnegie 
Hall. 

“After we had realized this new Uni- 
versity Chorus idea, I saw the necessity 
of organizing a symphony orchestra to 
enable us to perform the orchestral and 
choral works of our students and give 
free concerts of manuscript compositions 
of students of Columbia and other insti- 
tutions. Circulars were sent out and 
well equipped amateurs and some pro- 
fessionals interested in the project came 
to the rehearsals. At the last moment, 
when the orchestra was trained for the 
performance, we were informed that 
owing to the unfinished condition of the 
Gymnasium, the largest hall at Colum- 
bia, we couldn’t give our concerts there. 
As we hadn’t sufficient means to rent a 
large hall outside the university, we had 
to abandon our plan. 


Institute Established 


“In 1913-14,” continued Professor Rub- 
ner, “the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
(with membership obligatory) was estab- 
lished through the extension teaching de- 
partment at Columbia, including lectures 
in all branches of arts and sciences— 
comprising also the free concerts—hith- 
erto given under the auspices of my de- 
partment. The concerts of original com- 


positions of our students as well as two 
annual concerts of the students’ 


Phil- 








harmonic Society, are still given under 
the auspices of the department. 

“This year I have established a new 
course in orchestration. Stereopticon 
illustrations from various scores will sup- 
plement the lectures and players of vari- 
ous orchestral instruments will be pres- 
ent to perform passages from these 
scores. I have not yet given up hope 











Daniel Gregory Mason, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music at Columbia Univer- 
sity 


of realizing my original plan for the 
above-mentioned orchestra and hope that 
some day we may have the necessary 
financial foundation to launch _ this 
scheme, which would prove invaluable to 
the advance of the department and the 
furtherance of my work for the students 
in America.” 

In 1909 Daniel Gregory Mason was ap- 
pointed associate professor of the musical 
department, as successor of L. B. Me- 
Whood. 

Of the work in interesting the general 
students of the university in good music, 
the two courses on history of music given 
by Daniel Gregory Mason are especially 
valuable. Explains Prof. Macen, “TI try 





Rossetter G. Cole, Professor of Music in 
Summer Sessions of Columbia Uni- 
versity 


to make these courses, especially the first, 
as untechnical as possible, to help the 
ordinary college student to realize that 
music is not an entertainment or a mere 
‘frill,’ but a genuine expression of human 
life. There are usually from forty to 
fifty men in the class, and although some 
few are inappreciative, I find an encour- 
aging response from year to year. It 
often surprises me to see what good 
music these ordinary college fellows will 
listen to, if it is rightly introduced and 
sufficiently well played—especially if the 
rhythm is clear. The other day you 
could have heard a pin drop as forty or 
more of them listened to the B Flat 
Minor Prelude and Fugue from the first 
book of the ‘Well Tempered Clavichord.’ 


Smoking at Recitals 





“For the last few years I have given, 
as a sort of extra-academic extension of 
the work of this class, two informal re- 
citals each year for all the students in 
their dormitory, Hartley Hall, allowing 
smoking, using student aids as far as 
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possible and doing all I could to commend 
the enterprise to undergraduate feeling. 
My single rule is to do no trashy music 
and, on the other hand, none too com- 
plicated. Bach’s Air on the G String is 
on almost every program and always ap- 
preciated. Last time it was encored and 
the Wieniawski ‘Légende’ in the same 
group was not. Two of my students 
played the Bach Concerto for two violins 
and an Institute of Musical Art horn 
player joined us in two movements from 
Brahms’s horn trio.” 

The several courses in music at the 
university may be counted toward 
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Frank E. Ward, Associate 
Columbia University 


in Music, 


any of the following degrees: Bachelor of 
Arts, and Bachelor of Science, under Co- 
lumbia University for Barnard College; 
Master of Arts, under the Faculty of 
Philosophy. The candidate for Master 
of Arts with music as the subject of 
major interest is required also to submit 
an important original composition of 
large form for orchestra or with orches- 
tral accompaniment, or a dissertation on 
a musical subject, embodying the results 
of research, or both. Besides the Mosen- 
thal Fellowship, mentioned above, there 
are the William Bayard Cutting Travel- 
ing Fellowships, of which music is one 
of the subjects. 
Included in 


a 


the music department’s 
equipment of text books and music is 
the private library of the late Anton 
Seid] and that of Dr. James Pech. The 
outline of courses is as follows: 


Music 1-2. History of Music, Section 1, for 
Men Section 2, for Women; Prof. Mason 
Music 3-4, History of Music, Prof. Mason 
Music 7-&, Harmony, Mr. Ward. Music 9-10, 
Advanced Harmony and Elementary Form, 
Prof Mason Music 11-12, Counterpoint. 
Mr. Ward. Music 13-14, Composition and 
Orchestration, Prof. Rubner Music 15-16, 


Orchestral Instruments and Their Uses, Prof 


Rubner. Music 
Pror. Rubner 


31-32, University Orchestra, 
and Edward Manning. Music 
101-102, Advanced Composition and Orches- 
tration, Prof. Rubner. Music 103-104, Or- 
chestration and Symphonic Form, Prof. 
Rubner. 

When the post of university organist 
became vacant in 1902, owing to the 
death of George William Warren, Prof. 
MacDowell offered it to Frank E. Ward, 


Walter Henry Hall, Professor of Choral 
Music at Columbia University 


then holder of the Mosenthal Fellowship. 
Mr. Ward entered upon his duties in the 
fall under the Rev. George R. Van de 
Water, chaplain, and continued as organ- 
ist for eleven years, until the establish- 
ment of the chair of choral and church 
music, which was filled by Walter Henry 
Hall, director of the university festival 
chorus. After the erection of St. Paul’s 
chapel, Mr. Ward organized a men’s 
choir for the daily services and later en- 
larged it for the Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices, and it became ‘a unique and popular 
feature of the chapel work. He also gave 
many recitals upon the beautiful organ. 
Upon the resignation of Prof. MeWhood 
in 1909, Mr. Ward was appointed Asso- 
ciate in Music and taught the elementary 
harmony and later the counterpoint 
courses in the department of music. In 
addition to these he is now giving several 
theory courses in the department of ex- 
tension teaching. 

Under the university auspices, but en- 
tirely separate from the work of the Co- 
lumbia department of music, is that done 
at Teachers’ College under Prof. Charles 
Hubert Farnsworth, who is now in his 
sabbatical year. Professor Farnsworth 
was called from the Colorado State Uni- 
versity to the directorship of the depart- 
ment of music at Teachers’ College in 


[Continued on page 13] 
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THE SINGER OF RUSSIAN SONGS 


“SUCH A PROGRAM AS THIS, WHICH HAS PURPOSE AND DESIGN, CALLS FOR ANOTHER. ‘BUILDING 
UP AN AUDIENCE’ IS A SLOW PROCESS IN BOSTON, BUT WHEN A SINGER HAS SOMETHING DISTINCT 
AND REAL TO OFFER, AS MISS PURDY HAS, IT IS A COMPARATIVELY SURE ONE.”—Boston Transcript. 
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““A voice of unexpected beauty, a voice whose 
full resonance charmed the ear as few voices 
can. Two qualities Miss Purdy has in particu- | 
lar—a pure resonance of voice in her sustained | 
tones, and a deftness at characterizing with- 
out obvious effort. Whenever there was a 
broad melody to be sung her richness of tone | 
made it doubly delightful. The character songs 
she differentiated with great skill.” 

: —Boston Transcript. 














“There is a certain pathos, a plaintive, emo- 
tional element in the Slav music, which Miss 
Purdy has caught, and she interprets the differ- 
ent moods of her songs and the dramatic char- 
acter of the various texts with true fidelity.” 
—Chicago Examiner. 














“Miss Purdy displayed a large store of vocal 
color and much atmospheric insight. Indeed it 
was this very element of atmosphere that im- 
parted to her recital a most illusive and trans- 
porting mood. It was very Russian. The 
singer brought to each one of her songs a fine 
intelligence that proclaimed her a lieder singer 
of artistic caliber.’”-—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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HOW COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY HAS FOSTERED MUSIC 
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[Continued from page 11] 





0. At that time the department 
red courses in the training of music 
‘hers for public schools, and super- 
.d the music in the Horace Mann and 
<, eyer Schools. 
Vith the growing demand for instruc- 
. in the technical branches of voice, 
violin, piano and organ, courses were 
»| nned to meet these needs. These 
‘oorses were first offered as auxiliary 
k for teachers of public school music 
later extended to professional and 
courses leading to specific diplomas 
oice, piano, etc. 
n 1902 Mrs. John Dennis Mehan in- 
icted the first courses offered in vocal 
musie. In 1906 Grace Marie Daschbach 
took charge of the greater part of the 
work, Mrs. Mehan still retaining spe- 
cial classes. In 1911 Norman R. Jolliffe 
was included in the vocai staff. 


It was in 1903 that Margaret Maud 
Zerbe, graduate of Teachers’ College 
and pupil of Joseffy and MacDowell, was 
given charge of the piano music and 
made critic-teacher of music study in 
the Speyer School. In 1908 the piano 
courses were allowed credit toward a col- 
lege degree. Technical courses in other 
subjects were added’ later, and also re- 
ceived credit. The instructors in the 
department are the following: 


Prof. Farnsworth, director; Prof. Azubah 
Latham, speech; Prof. Bagster Collins, pho- 
netics; Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, Grace 
Marie Daschbach and Norman Joliffe, voice ; 
Helen Latham, supervisor of school music; 
William J. Kraft, sight singing and chorus 
conducting; Edgar Stowell, violin; Margaret 
Maud Zerbe (Mrs. George Cowl), Katherine 
Macdonald and Mr. C. Cady, piano; Felix 
Lamond, organ, and Miss Wiethan, musical 
literature. 


The college requirements of students 
in music lead to the degree of Bachelor 








of Science in Practical Arts, or Bachelor 
of Science in Education, and a diploma 
in teaching or supervision. Students 
may specialize in (a) teaching of school 
music, (b) professional, or (c) artist 
courses in voice, piano, violin or organ. 


At Summer Session 


Another phase of the music work at 
the university is that carried on at the 
summer session. Rossetter G. Cole, the 
Chicago composer, has had charge of a 
department of music at the summer ses- 
sions since 1908, when he gave two 
courses—first, elementary harmony, and, 
second, history and appreciation of mu- 
sic. The number of students in all 
departments at the summer session 
has increased since then from 1200 
to 6000, and next summer Mr. Cole 
is to give four courses: (1) elementary 
harmony, (2) musical form and har- 
monic analysis, (3) history and ap- 
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preciation of music (with musical il- 
lustrations largely by Mrs. Cole at the 
piano) during a general course covering 
music up to the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and (4) Nineteenth Century ro- 
manticism in music (with musical il- 
lustrations). This course is offered for 
the first time next summer. There are 
three large sections in elementary har- 
mony, and next summer Mr. Cole is to 
have an assistant, E. E. Wilde, lecturer 
in music in Brown University. Last 
summer Prof. P. W. Dykema of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin gave a course on 
Community music, which attracted wide 
notice. In one of Prof. Cole’s classes 
two summers ago he had students from 
sixteen different States. 

Prof. Hall’s work with the chorus plays 
a prominent part in the life at the sum- 
mer sessions, and the oratorio perform- 
ances attract throngs. 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 
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“AMERICAN ARTIST NEEDS HELP OF 
AMERICAN CRITICS, SAYS ANNA FITZIU 














Something More of Patriotic 
Feeling Necessary Toward 


Those Who Add to the Coun- 


try’s Musical Achievements— 
An American Prima Donna's 
Experiences in Advancing to 
the Front in Opera 


YEFORE there is a widespread recog- 
nition of American art—of American 
singers, musicians and composers— 
there must be a greater spirit of en- 
ouragement shown by the critics, in the 
opinion of Anna Fitziu, American so- 
prano, whose successful appearance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, in the 
world premiére of “Goyescas” introduced 
another American songbird to opera- 
roers. 

“I do not know if it is lack of confi- 
dence in one’s own,” said Miss Fitziu, 
“that makes American critics slow to 
encourage their young singers. Under- 
tand, I do not think or mean they should 
not give fair criticisms of the merits or 
demerits of a performance—I think the 
New York critics unusually fair and ex- 
‘eptionally capable in this respect—but 
| do not think they extend the same sup- 
port to their own artists that one finds 
abroad. 

Encourage Native Artists 


“We are not actuated wholly by selfish 
motives in our work; it is a joy to all 
the artists to know that they are doing 
omething for America as well as them- 
elves when they come up in some meas- 
ire to important standards, and, for this 

ason I think encouragement should be 

ven, at least in the same proportion 
that extended foreign-born artists. 

“For instance, not one of the critics 
f the daily press expressed pleasure in 
the fact that it was an American girl 

ho stepped into the breach caused by 
he regrettable illness of Lucrezia Bori 
id assisted at an American world pre- 
iere. MUSICAL AMERICA’S Mephisto 
Oke of his wish that an American girl 
ould win a success under these cir- 
imstances, but he was the only one to 
xpress this feeling of personal kind- 
ess toward an American artist, be- 
iuse she is a compatriot. 

“In Italy or Spain the preparation of 
n opera in two weeks, in a tongue com- 

iratively unfamiliar, as was the case 

“Goyescas,” would have elicited the 
indest personal commendation of the 
itics—apart from the artistic worth of 
le performance. Personally, I believe 
1e critics have it in their power to make 
less of an uphill struggle for young 
‘merican artists if they would, when 
ossible, commend plucky efforts and ex- 
ress their good wishes. 


No Unpleasant Experiences 


“T have been fortunate in missing the 
isagreeable experiences with teachers 
nd impresarios that I understand some 
ee girls have met,” said Miss 
itziu. 


“When I first went to Italy I 
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Anna Fitziu, Soprano, Who Created the Réle of “Rosario” in the World Pre- 
miére of “Goyescas” at the Metropolitan Opera House 


went directly to Tito Ricordi. I felt 
that on his decision my future rested, 
and I was so nervous I could hardly 
stand when the time came for my audi- 
tion. I had heard of his closing the book 
after the first few notes and telling a 
would-be singer quite frankly that she 
would do better to go home and relinquish 
any thought of an artistic career. 

“He made me sing through Elsa and 
kept me singing until I thought my en- 
durance would end. I thought there was 
no hope, but kept on anyway. He told 


me afterward he wanted to see how much 
determination I had. He said my dic- 
tion was bad and I was lacking in opera 
tradition, but he thought there was a 
possibility of making a singer of me. 
You can imagine the joy I felt! 

“He arranged work for me with a 
maestro, and bade me study Elsa and 
Desdemona. When I was preparing for 
my début as Elsa at Rimini he person- 
ally marked my score and said: ‘There 
is a host of little fellows who will try 
to change this. Tell them Ricordi marked 


it for you and told you to sing it that 
way. 
Encouragement by Audience 


“Nervous? Yes, indeed, I was nervous 
when I made my début. It was so ap- 
parent to the audience that one man, sit- 
ting well in front, called out to me, just 
before Elsa’s song: ‘Have courage, 
Signorina! Wasn’t that delightful? 
And I was terribly nervous the opening 
night of ‘Goyescas,’ but Mr. Gatti and 
Mr. Granados and everyone about the 
opera house were so kind that it gave 
one courage.” 

Miss Fitziu loves the réle of Elsa, but 
confesses to a greater liking for Desde- 
mona. After these two Manon and 
Ysabeau rank next in her list of favor- 
ite operas, in a répertoire that includes 
fourteen. Following her début at Rimini, 
the American soprano sang in opera at 
Naples and Milan, afterward going to 
Barcelona for appearances in the court 
opera of Spain. There she acquired the 
familiarity with the Spanish language 
and customs which made possible her 
taking the réle of Rosario in “Goyescas.”’ 
“However, opera at the Spanish court is 
all sung in Italian,” she added. 

“Italian and Spanish society women 
are very kind to young singers, and it 
makes a delightful atmosphere in which 
to work,” said Miss Fitziu. “I remem- 
ber one instance of an affair at one of 
the old clubs in Rimini, where it is the 
custom for those who are the guests of 
the club to attend masked. After my 
début they paid me the pretty courtesy 
of allowing me to dispense with the mask 
and attend as did the regular member- 
I felt they had taken me into their 
lives in the delightful way that is so 
characteristic of Italian social life.” 

Planning Recital Tour 

Miss Fitziu, who was heard at the Bilt- 
more morning musicales before appear- 
ing at the Metropolitan, will appear in 
recital later in the season. One and 
possibly two New York recitals will be 
given, followed by appearances in other 
cities, “and, of course, in Richmond,” 
added the young soprano, who is looking 
forward with pleasure to her visit to her 
home city. 

Miss Fitziu amply upholds the tradi- 
tions of the South in being blessed with 
much more than the average amount of 
good looks. The fairies that presided at 
her cradle were generous for a delight- 
ful personality, the gift of song, deter- 
mination, good looks and a cheerful 
philosophy seem almost too liberal an 
endowment of one mortal—and Miss 
Fitziu has been endowed with them all! 
MAY STANLEY. 


What It Means to People in the Small 
Towns 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed you will find continuance of 
my subscription for another year. You 
cannot realize how much MUSICAL 
AMERICA means to us of the small towns, 
by bringing us in touch with the big mu- 
sical world. 

With best wishes for a successful fu- 
ture, 


LOUISE BENNET. 
Quitman, Ga., Jan. 11, 1916. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


The Distinguished and Popular Soprano of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE is one of 
the very few stars capable of winning equal 
success on the Concert Stage. 


Proof lies in the unanimous verdict of the New York Critics and 
the public after her first Carnegie Hall recital, Feb. 15, 1916 


TRIBUNE: 


HEMPEL DELIGHTS 
CONCERT CROWD 


Opera Prima Donna Sings 
Exquisitely in Recital 
at Carnegie Hall 





The operatic artist who finds the field of song 
recital an equally sympathetic and successful 
outlet for her powers is notoriously rare. 

Exquisite and suggestive phrasing, nuance 
of expression, variety of tone, interpretive 
understanding, are only too often lost virtues, 
and yet if & singer is to win in the field of 
pure song these virtues are of prime importance. 
There comes then a sigh of relief when a 
singer does emerge from the ranks of the opera 
who appears to equal advantage upon the con- 
cert stage. Such a sigh was possible yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall, when Miss Frieda 
Hempel, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
made her bow for our concert sufrages. 

As Miss Hempel was to sing in the evening 
in Brooklyn in ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ her pro 
gram was short, but it was well chosen and it 
was delightfully sung. It opened with an air 
from Gluck’s ‘“‘Alceste,” followed by Handel’s 
“Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre.” 
had a chance to display her mastery of legato 
and of the classic line. Then came a group of 
German /jieder—Schumann’s “‘Widmung” and 
“Nussbaum,” Schubert’s “Die Forelle,” Mo- 
zart’s ‘“‘Warnung”’ and Brahms’s ‘‘Vergebliches 
Standchen.” In these Miss Hempel showed 


In these the singer 


feeling, taste and discretion. 

In Verdi’s “Ernani 
“Ernani,” her operatic training was of use, 
and later in two old English songs, ‘Phyllis 
Has Such Charming Graces” and “The Lass 


involami,” from 


with the Delicate Air,’’ she proved that, though 
he may be German, the spirit of England finds 
in her a sympathetic interpreter. In Wolf’s 
““Elfenlied’’ she showed a fine sense of humor. 

Miss Hempel is a distinct acquisition to the 
concert stage, both as to voice, art, and appear 
ance 


PRESS: 


FRIEDA HEMPEL WINS 
A CRITICAL AUDIENCE 


Prima Donna’s Unusual Powers 
Prove a Surprise Even 
to Admirers. 








Even Frieda Hempel’s most enthusiasty 
idmirers hardly had suspected that Giulio Gatti 
Casazza’s German prima donna would develo 
into as accomplished and as interesting an in 
terpreter of lieder as she proved herself to be 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, when sh¢ 
sang to a large and critical gathering of musi 
lovers, with the skillful Coenraad von Bos to 
assist her at the piano. 

True, it was no secret that Miss Hempel 
had virtues that nature usually denies to 
oloratura sopranos and tenors. Her perform 
ance of the Field Marshal’s wife in “Der 
Rosenkavalier”’ disclosed artistic qualities which 
nade a stronger appeal than her vocal fireworks 

‘Die Zauberfloete,” and her impersonatio1 


Violetta in ‘‘Traviata’’ impressed mor 


through its dramatic potency than through the 
brilliancy of the singer’s trills and roulades. 

Yet did Miss Hempel’s achievement of yeste 
day come as a surprise. Prima donnas rarely 
have the intellectual concentration, the penetra 
tion and the imagination to move their listeners 
in the confines of the concert room where they 
are bound to curtail their usual means of ex- 
pression, and light sopranos like Miss Hempel, 
whose emotional scope is naturally restricted, 
have special difficulties to contend with in hold- 
ing the attention of their auditors. 


POST : 


The most enjoyable feature of the afternoon 
was not, as many people might suppose, her 
singing of an operatic aria from “Ernani,”’ no; 
of the brilliant Blue Danube Waltz. Mme. 
Hempel was at her best in the songs of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mozart and Brahms, in Han.- 
del’s “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” and in the 
dainty old English ‘‘Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces,”’ which has been sung so perfectly by 
Marcella Sembrich. Schumann’s ‘‘Nussbaum,”’ 
‘Forelle,” Mozart’s ‘‘Warnung,” 
Brahms’s ‘‘Vergebliches Standchen” and, as an 
encore, Mozart’s ‘‘Veilchen,”’ were sung with ad 
mirable grace and archness and with the diction 
which was flawless). Mme. Hempel has learned 
the secret of perfect enunciation combined with 
exquisite tone, neither one sacrificed to the pro- 
duction of the other. The audience insisted on 
the repetition of the “‘Nussbaum.”’ Some of us 
have become weary through frequent hearings 


Schubert’s 


of this popular song by Schumann, but Mme. 
Hempel sang it so interestingly that it seemed 
fresh once more. The perfect command of het 
breath in phrases of great length, and the elo- 
quence of her phrasing in Handel’s air, were 
such as to delight connoisseurs, and she rivalled 
Mme. Sembrich in the charm with which she 
delivered the old English ‘*Phyllis.” 


WORLD: 


FRIEDA HEMPEL HEARD 
IN CHARMING RECITAL 


Opera Soprano Delights Big Audi- 
ence With Art in Mixed Con- 
cert Numbers. 





The many admirers of Frieda Hempel as an 
op®ratic 
when she appeared on the concert stage yester 
day in Carnegie Hall. 


soprano continued their allegiance 


Miss Hempel has not given her followers 
many opportunities to hear her in an extended 
recital program, but, judging by yesterday’s 
audience, she would contest first honors in 
popularity were she to adopt this form of 
entertainment. 

Charming in voice, in her interpretations and 
in her appearance, the prima donna held her 


hig audience to the end of her recital 


SUN: 
MME. HEMPEL’S RECITAL 


Singer Is Heard With Pleasure by 
a Large Audience. 





The warm and admiring regard in which 
Mme. Hempel is held in this city as a singe 
was demonstrated by the large size of her audi 
ence. She was generously applauded after sing 
ing many of her numbers and at the close of 
the various groups she received several recalls 


rhe program she offered was well arranged 


to show her abilities in different styles and 
schools of singing while affording delightful 
variety in selection. Mme. Hempel’s delivery 
disclosed much that is best of her fine natural 
gifts both vocally and in interpretative power. 
On the whole her general work was carefully 
guided by delicate warmth of feeling, grace, 
taste and much fine musicianship as a stylist. 
Some of the things especially well sung were 
the Handel number, where excellent vocaliza- 
tion and_ style predominated; Schumann’s 
‘“‘Nussbaum,” which had to be repeated, and 
Brahms’s ‘“Vergebliches Standchen,” after 
which there follgwed as an encore Mozart’s 
“Das Veilchen.” 
with exquisite feeling and pathos. 


This song the singer gave 


TIMES: 
MISS HEMPEL’S RECITAL 


Songs and Arias Delightfully Sung 
in Carnegie Hall. 





Miss Frieda Hempel who is now and has 
been for several years the chief reliance of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in coloratura sing- 
ing, gave a song recital in Carnegie Hall yester- 
day afternoon. There was a large audience 
present, and Miss Hempel gave a delightful ex- 
hibition of an art that she has unquestionably 
made finer and more finished since she first 
came to this country. Miss Hempel is one who 
takes thought about her art, and has raised 
herself to a higher artistic stature thereby. 
Her program yesterday was made up almost 
wholly of music particularly well adapted to 
her voice and style, and there was much artistic 
enjoyment to be derived from the way in which 
she presented it, 

Miss Hempel is thoroughly at home in Ger- 
man lieder within a certain range of expression. 
There were warmth and sincerity in her singing 
of Schumann’s ‘“‘Widmung’’; there was a 
greater charm of tenderness and grace in his 
“Nussbaum,” of arch and mischievous humor 
in Schubert’s “Forelle,”” and Brahms’s “Verge- 
bliches Standchen’”’; for these it would not be 
too much to say that she struck quite the right 
note of expression and found an infinity of ex- 
quisite detail; and likewise for Mozart’s 
‘“Warnung.” Nor could there be wished a 
greater perfection of diction than she showed 
in these German songs—a diction whose finish 
is allied with the beauty and freedom of her 
production of tone. To this group she added 
Mozart’s “Das Veilchen’” in a manner worthy 
of the rest. 
operatic air, ‘“Ernani 
Involami,” from Verdi’s “Ernani,’”’ with much 


She sang another 


of the large and expansive style of the finish 
and freedom of phrase that belong to it, and 
then added “The Last Rose of Summer” in 
English, as she does it in “‘Marta.”” More Eng- 
lish songs followed. <A beautiful and character- 
istic “Song of the Nile,’? by Courtlandt Palmer, 
in which Oriental color is used with skill in 
ivoiding excess; “‘Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces,” “‘The Lass with the Delicate Air,’’ 
and two songs, Wolf’s 
‘Elfenlied,” which she had to repeat, and 
Pfitzner’s “‘’s Gretel.”” Miss Hempel’s English 
pronunciation was very good, indeed; scarcely 
nore than a few of the vowel sounds betray 
At the end she sang the 
arrangement for soprano solo of 
waltz, with Italian 
words and some additional vocal ornamentation 
n which she had already been heard this sea- 


vivacious German 


the foreign accent. 
brilliant 


Strauss’s “Blue Danube” 


son. Coenraad V. Bos played her accompani- 
ments with the hand of a master 


TELEGRAPH: 


Frieda Hempel Delights Hearers. 

Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, added to her laurels 
at her recital yesterday afternoon at Carnegie 
Hall. She proves to be a valuable addition to 
the concert field, and well able to cope with 
the difficulties of a long and exacting program. 
The prima donna was in splendid voice, and 
she sang with a charm and spirit that delighted 
her large audience. 

Mme. Hempel’s program was well chosen and 
served to set forth anew the versatility and 
dramatic capabilities of this talented artist. 


GLOBE: 
Music. 


a2 e " 
Frieda Hempel Pleases in Song 
Recital 
Miss Frieda Hempel is known here mainly as 
an opera singer, though now and then she has 
sung for us some opera air or kindred piece 
in concert. But yesterday she joined the grow- 
ing procession of opera singers that seek to 
establish themselves also in the field of the 
Judging by the success of this 





Liedersinger. 
essay one can safely predict a prosperous future 
for Miss Hempel as a giver of song recitals. 
As a singer of songs Miss Hempel proved de- 
lightful. Her voice is not for songs of violent 
emotion or dark tragic import, but archness, 
gayety, sentiment, tenderness it conveys charm- 
ingly, and its rather naive quality was distinctly 
pleasing in several songs on her list yesterday. 


MAIL: 


Miss Hempel is one of a very few opera 
stars capable of winning equal success on the 
concert stage. The secret lies not only in her 
charming personality, but also in the fact that 
her voice is not limited to one type of inter- 
pretation. 

Miss Hempel’s program yesterday demanded 
that she should sing legato and coloratura, 
operatic and religious music, German lieder, 
English ballads and an American coon song, 
with a final burst of the bravura in the vari 
ations on the “Blue Danube” waltz. 

The singer’s versatility met every demand, 
and it was difficult to say in what style she 
was most successful. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

Frieda Hempel was a charming feature of 
yesterday’s music in Manhattan, in her recital 
in Carnegie Hall, in the afternoon, with 
Coenraad von Bos at the piano, to support her 
lovely voice; her program fairly scintillated with 
sparkling colorature, 

A real musical treat was the singing of 
“Ernani Envolami,” by Verdi, which was a 
warbling sky-note performance, beautiful in 
expressive detail, while it brought up memories 
of famous prima donnas who had sung the aria 
in the dusty long ago. 


STAATS-ZEITUNG: 

This voice simply rises straight into the air, 
it sways above us in the blue ether, it rises 
higher and higher, it trills and rejoices, as 
proudly, as sunny as the young day itself. It 
is the lark among prima donnas’ voices, which 
sounds at the same time distinguished and 
is capable of so many varied nuances. Every- 
thing is possible to this organ, with the possible 
exception of anything dull or decadent. 
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FARRAR PUGILISTIC IN HER LATEST “ CARMEN” 


| Soprano’s Conception of the Role Considerably Changed Since Last Year—lInfluence of the 
| 





““Movies’”’ Discernible in It—‘‘Rheingold’’ Presented as Regular Subscription Performance 
for First Time in Many Years, and with Success—Schumann-Heink Returns to Metro- 
politan as “‘Erda” in “Siegfried” to the Deep Joy of Her Hearers 














HERE is probably no réle in operatic 

literature which has offered as much 
variety in its portrayal by ambitious 
prima donnas of to-day and yesterday as 
that of Carmen. We have had bulky 
Carmens, svelt Carmens, short Carmens, 
tall Carmens, vulgar and realistic Car- 
mens, idealized Carmens and some of us 
would add one other—the Calvé Carmen. 
Certainly it is an elastic réle, in which 
the particular interpreter may find am- 
ple opportunity to give free rein to her 
individuality, although there is no lack 
of tradition as to the real Carmen of 
Prosper Merimée’s conception. 

It is only natural that Geraldine Farrar 
should have hit upon this part as one 
peculiarly fitted to her talents. Last sea- 
son sufficient opportunity was provided 
for us to become acquainted with her 
delineation of the réle. With Mme. Far- 
rar out of the schedule during the early 
part of the present season, the manage- 
ment apparently considered it advisable 
to await her return before reviving the 
fascinating opera of Bizet. Accordingly 
it was not until Thursday evening of last 
week that “Carmen” was restored to the 
bill and the occasion was the signal for 
much expectation, a vast amount of en- 
thusiasm and a packed auditorium. 


The present resources of the company 
could offer no stronger cast than that 
provided last week. It included Mr. 
Caruso as Don José, Mr. Amato as Esca- 
millo, Mme. Alda as Micaela, Lenora 
Sparkes as Frasquita, Sophie Braslau as 
Mercedes, Mr. Leonhardt as Dancaire, 
Mr. Bada as Remendada, Mr. Rothier as 
Zuniga, Mr. Laurenti as Morales and 
Mr. Polacco at the conductor’s desk. 

Since last season, Mme. Farrar has 
made an incursion into the film drama, 
and her Carmen of the movies has been 
witnessed by countless thousands who 
have never heard her voice. It was to be 
expected that this histrionic détour, with 
the considerable elaboration of action 
and detail involved, would not leave un- 
touched the version of the réle with which 
she acquainted us last season. And here 
the expected happened, for she intro- 
duced much that was novel and daring 
in her revised edition of the part. 


A Changed Conception 


Mme. Farrar’s new Carmen leans 

heavily to the grossly melodramatic. 
Among other noticeable changes it in- 
volves a wrestling match with one of the 
young women of the chorus upon whom 
she finally jumps _ viciously. Amid 
scratching and screaming the unfortu- 
nate adversary is vigorously kicked as a 
parting shot. It was the sort of business 
that is relished by motion picture spec- 
tators and is demanded by motion picture 
stage directors. Nevertheless, the inter- 
pretation did not lack other qualities that 
combine to make it, on the whole, one of 
striking individuality and indicative of a 
talent of extraordinary caliber. 
_ Vocally Mme. Farrar was in excellent 
form. Especially in her lower tones, 
which have taken on a warmer and 
darker character, her voice provided 
much that was pleasurable. Mr. Caruso’s 
singing and acting contained all their 
familiar qualities, and Mme. Alda was a 
delightful Micaela. As the toreador Mr. 
\mato again revealed a voice of engag- 
ng quality and an admirable command 
f stage technique. The smaller roles 
were performed with gratifying results 
and Mr. Polacco was ever the master of 
nis orchestral forces. 


“Rheingold” with an Intermission 


“Rheingold” has become a répertoire 
feature. The prologue to the tetralogy 
ntered the subscription rounds on Fri- 
lay evening of last week and the date 
hould become to a certain extent memor- 
ible. For, together with “Parsifal,” this 
irama has not been looked upon as the 
proper sort of thing wherewith to enter- 
tain the ordinary run of operagoers, and 


for this the unbroken continuity of the. 


work is largely responsible. However, 
the vast outpouring and the extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm at the special matinée 


performances of the last few years—cul- 
minating in the remarkable exhibition of 
interest in the work when the current 
“Ring” started three weeks ago—set the 
management thinking. The répertoire 
needs all the features of worth that can 
be gathered together, particularly as most 
of the late novelties give scant promise 
of maintaining themselves in it for long. 
Hence the decision was made. As a sop 
to those too tenderly constituted to listen 
for two unbroken hours, arrangements 
were made for an intermission after the 
second scene such as is said to obtain in 
certain foreign opera houses. 

And so a very large and a highly inter- 
ested audience listened to “Rheingold” 
last week. Judging from the delighted 
exclamations and the comments garnered 
during the improvised pause, it be- 
came rather mortifyingly clear that many 
persons were hearing “Rheingold” for 
the first time in their Bose and acquaint- 
ing themselves at first hand with what 
they had so often been related to them 
in the more familiar dramas of the 
tetralogy. If the applause when the 
music stopped abruptly for the twenty- 
minute recess seemed haphazard, the 
cause must be attributed to the anticli- 
max created by flying in the face of 
Wagner’s intentions. At the close, how- 
ever, enthusiasm reached a high pitch. 

Unless we greatly err “Rheingold” was 
sung as a répertoire number something 
over fifteen years ago, though infre- 
quently. But from 1889 when Seidl gave 
it its American premiére to 1899, when 
the tetralogy was performed without 
cuts, the intermission was always made; 
not, however, to defer to the demands of 
the public, but because of the difficulties 
experienced with the scenic transforma- 
tions. For the same reason Seidl found 
himself constrained to stop between the 
two scenes of the last act of “Gdtter- 
dammerung,” closing the first with the 
concert ending of the funeral music. 

Now it would be interesting and useful 
to know precisely the manner in which 
Seidl brought the “Rheingold” music 
after the second scene to a cadence, in- 
asmuch as his method—whatever it may 
have been—must have had the sanction 
of Wagner himself. Seidl conducted the 
“Ring” when Angelo Neumann took it 
on its famous tour and, in view of the 
inadequate stage facilities they probably 


encountered in many theaters, pauses 
must have been necessary. Mr. Bo- 
danzky brought about the close last 


week by inserting a placid D major chord 
(for strings) after an ascending chro- 
matic passage. The effect is necessarily 
very weak. But at all events the audi- 
ence was not deprived of the splendid 
ensuing change, for the curtain was 
raised on the same scene it had fallen 
upon and the music continued from the 
following bar. 


A Beautiful Performance 


The performance, apart from this 
innovation, was extremely beautiful, as 
excellent in all respects as that of three 
weeks before. Except that Mme. Kurt re- 
placed Mme. Matzenauer as F'ricka, the 
cast was in all respects identical with the 
former. Mme. Kurt sang the réle beau- 
tifully and acted it with grace, spon- 
taneity and truly insinuating charm. 
She has done few things better. Once 
again Mme. Rappold proved herself the 
most adorable F’reia seen or heard here in 
years, while Mme. Ober’s Erda was im- 
pressive and the Rhinemaidens of Mmes. 
Sparkes, Heinrich and Robeson compe- 
tent. Why is a piano used instead of a 
harp to accompany their lament in the 
last scene? 

Considering that Mr. Sembach had 
sung Siegfried the day before, his smooth 
and finished singing of Loge was doubly 
gratifying. And certainly Mr. Sembach 
approaches the ideal Loge more closely 
than anyone heard here in more than 
a decade. His appreciation of the subtle 
psychology of the character is indicated 
by a multitude of telling details. Mr. 
Weil was Wotan, Goritz and Reiss the 
Nibelungen brothers and Messrs. Braun 
and Ruysdael the giants. We spoke re- 
cently in high praise of Mr. Braun’s 
Fasolt, and as much must be said of Mr. 
Ruysdael’s Fafner, a superbly developed 
impersonation. He makes the harder 
and more rapacious creature a strikingly 
contrasting foil to the sentimental Fasolt. 
His contempt for the latter’s confessed 


stupidity, his distrust of Wotan’s good 
faith, his indifference to Freia and 


- his rage over Fasolt’s tenderness towards 


her which threatens his lust for gold are 
expressed with keenest dramatic instinct. 

Henri Scott was again an excellent 
Donner and Mr. Althouse a notable F'roh. 
A murmur of approval followed his beau- 
tiful delivery of the entrancing passage, 
“Wie liebliche Luft wieder uns weht.” 

The orchestra’s work was excellent and 
in the third and fourth scenes Mr. Bo- 
danzky interprets with an unusual dis- 
play of vitality. And now may the 
“Rheingold” flourish, as have the other 
dramas. It needs but to become known 
to do so. There is no reason why its 
popularity here should not equal its vogue 
in Italy, where the generality of opera- 
goers took it to their hearts from the 
beginning. 


“Siegfried” in “Ring” Cycle 


Of the current “Nibelungen” sym- 
phony, the scherzo was performed on 
Thursday afternoon of last week before 
an audience exceeding in size and enthu- 
siasm the “Walkiire” gathering of the 
previous week. The crowd has yet to 
discover that “Siegfried” towers above 
its predecessor in grandeur. To this end 
the management should assist it by pre- 
senting the drama cftener than is the 
case. And if it is done as excellently as 
last week five or six times a season the 
light will presently break upon the unin- 
itiated. 

In general aspects this “Siegfried” 
was probably the most satisfactory Wag- 
nerian representation offered this season. 
We remarked on the occasion of the last 
performance that Mr. Bodanzky’s “Siez- 
fried” stood on a level with his “Tristan.” 
This assertion we now desire to amend. 
Mr. Bodanzky’s “Siegfried” is better than 
his “Tristan,” more sustained and con- 
sistent in its excellence. Considering the 
usual Wagnerian achievements of the 
new conductor, it is a fine and refresh- 
ingly vital feat. One resents nothing in 
his “Siegfried” except that wretched little 
cut in the Erda scene, to which reference 
was made the last time. In such pas- 
sages as the sword forging, in the sub- 
lime introduction to the last act, in 
Wotan’s renunciation of the world, in the 
transformation music and the love duet 
Mr. Bodanzky lets his orchestra ring out 
triumphantly (this does not imply that 
he extinguishes the voice parts). He 
may ultimately find it profitable to give 
heed to the suggestions of a small but 
emphatic minority. And the oftener he 
does so the better it will be for his future 
artistic standing. 


Schumann-Heink’s Return 


Apart from its general excellence the 
“Siegfried” in question was character- 
ized by three features of outstanding im- 
portance. These lay in the return to the 
Metropolitan stage of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink after an absence of nine years, the 
first assumption of the title réle by Mr. 
Sembach, and the first appearance as the 
rer this season of Clarence White- 

ill. 

For obvious reasons the first of these 
events may be granted precedence of con- 
sideration. Since she withdrew from the 
Metropolitan, the great contralto has ap- 
peared locally in opera only once—as 
Azucena in a Hammerstein “Trovatore.” 
Why the present management should 
have engaged her for Erda with several 
notable Erdas in the company was not 
clear. But that is beside the point, and 
her single appearance inspired extra- 
ordinary interest. Erda, brief as it is, 
ranked in the olden days as one of her 
supreme accomplishments. Last week 
proved it still great. Her delivery of the 
omniscient goddess’s utterances moved 
and thrilled the listener by its magnifi- 
cent breadth, by the force and oracular 
weightiness of declamation and its wealth 
of deep emotional import. Grandiose and 
overwhelming, it struck one at the same 
time as amazingly human. Present-day 
audiences are accustomed, no doubt, to 
Erdas of a more impersonal strain, and 
much can doubtless be said in favor of 
this method. And yet it may well be ar- 
gued that the mother of a dozen daugh- 
ters need not be temperamentally pas- 
sive. 

It was a joy to hear the great con- 
tralto once more on a stage to which she 
was so great an ornament. Could she not 





be secured for a few more performances, 
perhaps? Her Waltraute, her Ortrud, 
her Brangdne should still be superb. 


Sembach a Fine “Siegfried” 


Mr. Sembach first sang the young 
Siegfried at last summer’s grotesque al 
fresco production in the Harvard Sta- 
dium. His performance was at that time 
generally commended in this journal, 
though a more definite verdict was with- 
held until such a time as Mr. Sembach 
might enact the réle under normal cir- 
cumstances. Last week confirmed the 
general impression conveyed by the Har- 
vard performance. The tenor is a highly 
satisfactory exponent of the fearless 
hero. Themusic suits him well—in partic- 
ular the first and second acts were beau- 
tifully sung—and his impersonation was 
skilfull, invigorating and generally well 
conceived. In general his scenes with 
Mime and the forest soliloquies delight- 
ed by their unforced ingenuousness. His 
“So starb meine Mutter an mir” moved 
by its indication of dazed wonderment 
and deeply-stirred feeling, and in the 
second act he uttered the “Véglein mich 
diinkt ich bleibe durum” with such naive 
drollery as to* move the audience to 
laughter—an effect very seldom dupli- 
cated since Jean de Rezke sang the part. 

Naturally, there are crude details in 
Mr. Sembach’s portrayal that need refine- 
ment and that will be clarified as his 
impersonation matures. He must not 
stand gazing at Mime during the latter’s 
aside, “Fafer und Siegfried, Siegfried 
und Fafner’; he must not slap the 
dragon in the face, and he must not ap- 
pear on Briinnhilde’s rock and remain 
immobile on the heights five minutes 
before he is due there. But these are 
minor points. 


Triumph for Whitehill 


Clarence Whitehill’s Wanderer is not 

new here, but the American basso, the 
greatest Wotan (in all his phases) since 
Van Rooy, never invested the doomed 
god with more grandeur or majesty than 
last week. Both in the scene of the three 
questions and the heaven-storming epi- 
sode with Erda, he rose to inspiring 
heights, and his quiet scorn in the epi- 
sode with Alberich was expressed with 
remarkable skill and surety. 
_ Instead of Mme. Gadski, who was still 
indisposed, Mme. Kurt sang Briinnhilde, 
and to great vocal advantage. Edith 
Mason again sang the tricky songs of the 
Woodbird. The young American soprano 
has greater vocal flexibility for this feat 
than any who have essayed the part for 
some seasons at the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Ruysdael sang Fafner well, and, as 
usual, Messrs. Reiss and Goritz were in- 
comparable as Mime and Alberich. 

Saturday afternoon was given over to 
“La Bohéme” and the huge audience de- 
lighted in the performance of the famil- 
lar cast, including Mmes. Alda and 
Cajatti and Caruso, De Luca, Rothier, 
Tegani and Malatesta, Mr. Bavagnoli 
conducting. 

“Boris Godounoff” gave lovers of Rus- 
sian music the opportunity of hearing at 
the Saturday night performance the 
Moussorgsky contribution to the réper- 
toire. A large assemblage heard the 
reading of Mr. Polacco, given with the 
usual cast. 

The new coloratura soprano, Mme. 
Barrientos, had two appearances during 
the week. Her Lucia was repeated on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week and 
her Gilda last Monday evening. There 
was a great manifestation of enthusiasm 
for her on both occasions, shared by her 
associates, including Martinelli, De Luca 
and Rothier in Donizetti’s opera, and 
Caruso, De Luca and Rothier in the 
Verdi work. 


SOPRANO’S BUSY SEASON 





May Peterson Has Month of Many En- 
gagements Ahead 


At her appearance recently with the 
Harlem Philharmonic Society, May Pe- 
terson, soprano, was accorded a veritable 
ovation by the audience and their ap- 
proval was heartily indorsed the follow- 
ing morning by the critics. 

Following this appearance, Miss Peter- 
son scored another triumph in private 
recital at Delmonico’s with Kurt Schin- 
dler assisting. Following a recital at 
Roanoke, Va., she makes her second ap- 
pearance this season as assisting artist 
with the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra at Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24 and 25. 

The Music League of America has ar- 
ranged a long series of engagements 
which will start the young artist west 
ward at the end of February. She is 
booked to sing in many musical centers 
of Wisconsin, from there going dlrect 
to Chicago, where she is to be heard on 
the afternoon of March 12 under thr 
management of F. Wight Neumann. 
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Wonderful Success of Mme. 


CHUMANN-HEIN 





On her return Feb. 17, 1916, to the METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE for a performance of “Siegfried” after an absence of many 
years as told in glowing tributes from daily paper critics: 


NEW YORK HERALD (Feb. 20) 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink is 55 years old, according to 
the biographical dictionaries, and yet she sang an Erda that for dramatic 
bigness of conception and for artistic greatness might serve as a model 
for some of the younger singers who are now appearing in the role 
here. Mme. Schumann-Heink recalled the halcyon days of the opera 
singers of the late Maurice Grau when the cast comprised such names 
as Nordica, Lehmann and Jean and Edouard De Reszke. 

One listener at Thursday’s performance remarked: “If Schumann- 
Heink is a sample of the Wagner cast of days gone hence, then I do 
not wonder that old opera goers lament the present crop of Wagner 
singers.” Fully that. 


STAATS ZEITUNG 


An artist, long and badly missed from the opera stage, had returned : 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. With real joy did one note this visit of 
the artist to the field of her old triumphs, even though it was only a 
short and passing visit. Everyone knows how Schumann-Heink sings 
“Erda.” How she, with the body in perfect repose, with each word, 
with each syllable, permits the emotion of the moment to be carried 
along; how she lets the tone reverberate; how she depicts the word. 
This penetration of declamation, this imposing spirituality of her 
speech—that is an “Urwala” whose deep impression cannot be 
gainsaid. 


NEW YORK HERALD (Feb. 18) 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto, was the Erda. She 
had not sung at the Metropolitan in a dozen years, but she sang the 
role with great distinction and dramatic significance. Her voice, 
especially in the lower notes, had the sonorous quality for which it has 
been famous many years. 


THE SUN 


The presentation of “Der Ring des Nibelungen” continued on its 
way at the Metropolitan Opera House yesterday afternoon when 
“Siegfried” was sung. Those who may have harbored a fear that the 
Wagnerian drama was in danger of a loss of prestige must have been 
comforted by the size of the audience. The house was crowded and 
there were almost as many standees as if the only Caruso had been 
cast for the title role. 

It was a performance of singular interest. For one thing Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink reappeared for the first time in thirteen years at 
the Metropolitan and once more sang Frda as it is simple justice to 
say only she can. Her delivery of the portentous words of the 
mysterious Wala was profoundly impressive by reason of its nobility 
of style. Her tone, her diction and her dramatic accent were all of the 
splendid type to which she accustomed Wagner lovers in years past. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


The newcomer was Mme. Schumann-Heink, at one time one of the 
most valuable members of the singing forces at the Metropolitan. 
Yesterday she was heard in the small but important role of Erda, the 
music of which she sang gloriously. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Another interesting feature was the reappearance of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink as Erda, after thirteen years’ absence from the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Her absence has been a real loss to the 
lyric drama, especially the Wagnerian drama. Erda could not do 
much to atone for it yesterday, because Erda has only one short scene, 
that with Wotan at the beginning of the third act. But it is essential 
that her solemn utterance then given forth, as from an oracle, should 
be impressively delivered. It was most impressively delivered by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. There were the orotund and massive power, the 
significant declamation, the finely formulated diction, and the episode 
was made to have its whole significance in the drama. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


The huge audience that was drawn yesterday afternoon to the 
Metropolitan was there, not perhaps because Mme. Schumann-Heink 


was appearing in opera at the Metropolitan for the first time in 
thirteen years, for audiences at Ring cycles are not made by stars, yet 
that audience was most happy to see her. Erda is not a part to call 
forth raptures of applause, neither does a Ring audience ever applaud 
until the curtains, but Mme. Schumann-Heink was yet made to feel 
that her return was most welcome. 


NEW YORK PRESS 
Schumann-Heink is Feature 


Much could be said regarding the “Siegfried” performances if cir- 
cumstances permitted. The features that attracted special attention 
were the youthfully exuberant and buoyant Siegfried of Johannes 
Sembach and the never-to-be-forgotten Erda of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, whose all-too-brief visit to a theatre in which she had won so 
many triumphs intensified the image of treasured memories. 

The great contralto, justly so famous, was careful of her resources, 
conscious, no doubt, that she could not make as great demands on her 
voice and on her breath as formerly. On the word “Meineid,” to men- 
tion an example, she replaced the high A flat with an F natural, thus 
shortening the leap down to D natural. But what a clear, noble, 
vibrant voice this remarkable woman has, and how she can still inspire 
the listener through her singing, her clear diction and her tempera- 
mental intensity of expression! 


EVENING SUN 


Four hours of “Siegfried” for the second time this year, and its 
only occurrence in a matinee “Ring,” packed the Metropolitan from 
1:30 to 5:30 o’clock yesterday for another of Gatti’s $20,000 double 
days. Schumann-Heink had not sung opera on Broadway since 1903, 
and only once anywhere else in Manhattan. The great contralto as 
Erda has never had her equal in dramatic power since that “golden age’ 
of Grau. And critics who decry any alteration of parts in cycle music 
drama have not reckoned, as Gatti must with that very “‘star’’ system 
tor which these vast audiences pay. 


EVENING GLOBE 


“Siegfried” was notable for the return to the Metropolitan stage of 
Mrs. Schumann-Heink. Mrs. Schumann-Heink had not sung a role 
at the Metropolitan for nearly nine years (or is it nearly eight? It is 
not thirteen, as stated erroneously in several morning papers), though 
at least once since she had sung at a Sunday night concert. Yesterday 
we had a vivid reminder of what we have been missing, though with 
other opera companies she has made numerous “guest” appearances 
meantime. She once more delivered Erda’s music with such a complete 
grasp of its significance and such an ability to make that significance 
clear (even if she did substitute an F for a high A flat), that com- 
parison is futile. For sheer nobility and eloquence of declamation one 
rarely hears the like. Unfortunately this appearance is the only role 
for this great singer at the Metropolitan this season. 


EVENING POST 


The Metropolitan Opera House can still boast of having a few great 
artists, and yesterday one of the greatest of those that were members 
of the company, Mme. Schumann-Heink, made her first appearance 
there in thirteen years. She sang Erda, a part in which no one has 
ever surpassed her, and in which she has had but one peer, Marianne 
Brandt. It was a joy to hear her mighty voice answer to Wotan’s 
call and to note the majesty of her impersonation. She has a splendid 
dignity and the solemn aloofness of one who can be wakened only by 
the voice of a god. Her voice was, as it always has been, full of 
deepest emotion, and its beauty of quality and its expression thrilled 
her hearers as no one has thrilled them in the part since she herself 
sang Erda here the last time. 


EVENING WORLD 


Then there was restored to us, for a single performance only, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s Erda, a compelling and thrilling charac- 
terization nevertheless. 
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OPERA WELL GIVEN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Alice Nielsen and Alice Gentle 
Stars of Scala Company— 
The Symphony Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Feb. 8, 1916. 


‘HYMER and Berry’s new La Scala 
B Grand Opera Company began its sec- 
ond and final week at the Cort Theater 
Sunday night. The productions are all 
artistic and the public shows apprecia- 
tion by enthusiastic patronage. Alice 
Nielsen and Alice Gentle are the star 
attractions, of course, the house being 
sold out early whenever either is sched- 
iled to sing. 

Miss Nielsen made her first appear- 
ance last week in “Rigoletto” and later 
in “La Bohéme,” receiving ovations on 
each occasion. On account of a severe 
cold, she may not be able to appear in 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” to-morrow eve- 
ning. On the following night, however, 
she will be compelled to sing, as there is 
nobody to take her place in “The Secret 
of Suzanne.” 

This evening, Miss Gentle’s “Tosca” 
interpretation will be one of the impor- 
tant features of the week. She has twice 
appeared in “Carmen,” with her usual 
success. The local engagement is to close 
on Saturday night with Miss Gentle in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and Miss Niel- 
sen in “The Secret of Suzanne,” and 
every seat in the theater has already 
been taken. 

Rosina Zotti, who has been heard in 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Il Trovatore,” 
is a eapable, experienced Italian so- 
prano. Lina Reggiana, the coloratura, 
has a pleasing voice that is always true 
to pitch but lacks firmness. Youthful and 
natural in her acting, she completely won 
the Sunday night audience by her work 
in “Lucia.” The tenors and baritones 
brought from Italy and South America 
have good voices and sing with unvary- 
ing artistry, though none of them is phe- 


nomenal. Fulgenzio Guerrieri is an ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory conductor. Next 
Sunday the company will go to Oakland 
for one week. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared as solo- 
ist with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra on Friday and Sunday after- 


phonic “Ultava”’ Moldau), 


Smetana. 


Poem, (The 


The pianist, who has been a favorite 
since his first appearance here nearly 
ten years ago, was received with great 
warmth. Mr. Hertz held masterful con- 
trol of his orchestra during the concerto 





Alice Nielsen and Sparks Berry. Miss 


Nielsen has been singing in San Francisco 


with La Scala Opera Company, of which Mr. Berry is manager, in association 


with L. E. Behymer. 


noons, the program at each concert being 
as follows: 


Symphony No. 2, D Major, Op. 36, Bee- 
thoven; Concerto in D Minor, Kochel No. 
466, Mozart; Concert-Stiick in F Minor, Op. 
79, for Piano and Orchestra, Weber; Sym- 


and he and the soloist were in perfect 
agreement. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch attracted a large au- 
dience to Scottish Rite Auditorium for 
his recital this evening. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





ZIEGLER STUDENTS’ MUSICALE 


Vocal Pupils of Institute Perform Ably 
at Lord & Taylor’s 


An interesting concert by members of 
the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
was given in the Lord & Taylor Music 
Rooms on Friday, Feb. 11. All the 
singers were exponents of Mme. Ziegler’s 
method and carried their instruction into 
the concert hall with good effect. They 
all sang naturally with perfectly placed 


voices, never attempting to force. 
The concert brought forth Ann 
«eT 


Hughes, soprano, who sang “Una voce 
poco fa” of Rossini, and a group of songs 
of La Forge, Cadman and Mark An- 
drews; Ella M. Phillips, soprano, who 
was heard in “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
tto”’; Eric Norgren, baritone, who sang 
“Il lacerato spirito” of Verdi and a Swed- 
ish Folksong, and Robert J. Mills, tenor, 
whose numbers were “Macushla” of Mc- 
Dougal, and “For You Alone” of Geehl. 
Miss Hughes and Miss Phillips sangs 
duets, the “Sularia” of Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn’s “I Waited for the Lord” 
and the trio from Faust was sung by 
Miss Hughes, Mr. Mills and Mr. Norgren. 
Miss Hughes revealed a flexible, clear so- 
prano voice, as did Miss Phillips. Mr. 
Norgren has a powerful, resonant voice 
’ considerable range, while Mr. Mills 
ses his fine tenor tones to good advan- 
tage, especially in the English songs. 
It is part of Mme. Ziegler’s plan to 
e her pupils as much opportunity as 
ssible of appearing in public, and the 
cert is a regular feature of the cur- 
ilum. The singers at the present oc- 
ion were liberally applauded by a fair- 


ly large number of persons. William 
Axt supplied the accompaniments instead 
of Miss Childs, who was announced on 
the program. H. B. 





WILKES-BARRE LEADER CHOSEN 


Conductor Phillips Goes from Scranton 
to New Orchestra 


SCRANTON, PaA., Feb. 12.—Scranton 
music-lovers have been sorry to learn 
that Prof. Lewis Baker Phillips is to 


leave this city and take up his abode in 
Wilkes-Barre. He will be greatly missed 
by the Scranton Symphony Orchestra, 
which he has directed during the past 
season. Mr. Phillips is to direct the 
Wilkes-Barre Symphony Orchestra, which 
is being organized through subscription. 
The enterprise is to be financed and the 
players paid after the manner in vogue 
in the larger cities. Lee Long is among 
those active in the project. 

Mr. Phillips has also resigned his po- 
sition as organist in the First Presby- 
terian Church to accept the place made 
vacant by the resignation of J. C. Mc- 
Clure at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes-Barre. It has not been announced 
who will succeed Mr. Phillips as organ- 
ist of the First Church in this city. 

W. R. H. 


The Musical Art Society’s next con- 
cert wil be given in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday evening, March 14. 
Assisting on the program will be the 
choir from the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Pauline Jennings 


Instruction in Piano, Organ and Harmony 
LECTURE-RECITALS 


Joint Recitals of SHAKESPEARIAN Music with 


C. Stuart Edwards 
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Management, M. H. BURTIS, 21 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


LOUISE MacPHERSON 
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‘The rising young Virtuoso of the Piano” 
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ARIONS’ SECOND APPEARANCE 


Large Audience Welcomes Club at Sun- 
day Concert 





The second Arion Concert was given in 
the hall of the Arion Society, New York, 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 13, before a 
large audience that gathered in spite of 
snow and cold. 

Under the baton of Carl Hahn, the 
Arion Orchestra attained very excellent 
effects and was liberally applauded. The 
chorus sang three new a cappella num- 
bers, “Ich ging im Wald” and “Gleich 
und Gleich” of A. Schiiler, and “In der 
Mondnacht” of S. Breu. The Goethe 
poem, “Ich ging im Wald,” was charm- 
ingly set for male chorus, and was af- 
forded the delicacy of treatment that it 
required. The work of the _ singers 
showed careful preparation and fine dis- 
cernment of light and shade effects. 

The soloists were Marie Kaiser, so- 
prano, and F. W. Derschuch, bass. Miss 
Kaiser’s voice is one of remarkable pur- 
ity and sweetness. At times she revealed 
fine dramatic powers. Mr. Derschuch, 
one of the members of the Arion So- 
ciety, sang an aria from “Magic Flute” 
and Schubert’s “Der Wanderer.” He 
has a large voice of great resonance and 
depth. Charles L. Schaefer deserves a 
word of praise for his sympathetic ac- 
companiments. The Arion Society is 
maintaining its high standards in af- 
fording entertainment of a true artistic 
nature for its members, and the large 
audiences bear witness to the fact that 
the efforts are being appreciated. 

H. B. 


Ought to Be in Every Home! 

To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed find P. O. order for a year’s 
subscription to your paper. I find it 
most interesting and helpful and won- 
derful value for the cost. It ought to 
be in every home, and I intend to put 
mine in the public library each week, as 
I know there are a number of people 
who will take the paper when they read 
a few copies. 

Very truly yours, 

HATTIE S. REED. 
1916. 


York, Neb., Feb. 8, 
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MUSICAL INTEREST IN 
SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 


Credits Now Given in School 
Work—Community “Sings” 
Inauguraied 


RADFORD, VA., Feb. 12.—Through the 
efforts of Florence Baird, head of the 
music department of the Radford State 
Normal School for Women, the State 
Board of Education has directed that 
music be required in the summer norma) 
school courses, and that credits be given. 
Heretofore, no credits have been given 
for music taken at these schools. 

Musical interest is also being in- 
creased by the community “sings” inau- 
gurated recently, and several towns in 
southwestern Virginia now have the 
“sings” as an established feature of 
their musical life. 

Musical clubs are growing in strength 
and have been instrumental in bringing 
many artists to Virginia. Among the 
recently organized c)ubs is the Music 
Club, composed of students of the Nor- 
mal School music department. This 
club had its first concert on Feb. 4, when 
the Mendelssohn Club of Roanoke gave 
a popular concert. The quartet is com- 
posed of Mrs. John Trout, soprano; Mrs. 
Carter Ogden, contralto; Gordon Baker, 
tenor, and Dr. Mark Faville, bass. 

The Radford Music Club has its pro- 
grams on the first Saturday of each 
month, with a paper on some musical 
subject, referring to the program which 
is usually built about some composer 
or national music. Frequently the paper 
is on current events, for which MUSICAL 
AMERICA is largely drawn upon. 
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Alexander Bloch and Mary Ball Appear 
in Benefit Program 


At the meeting and concert given at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Jewish Re- 
lief Committee on Sunday evening, Feb. 
6. Alexander Bloch, violinist, and Mary 
Ball, soprano, were among the admired 
soloists. Mr. Bloch scored in a Chopin- 
Auer Nocturne and Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs.” For Miss Ball there were songs 
by Rogers and Borodine, which she gave 
admirably. 


Local Artists in Topeka Concert 


TOPEKA, KAN., Feb. 12.—On Monday, 
Jan. 31, the Fine Arts Department of 
Bethany College presented Sara H. 
Quisenberry, soprano, and _ Florence 
Lund, reader, in recital at the Baptist 
Church. Miss Quisenberry was heard in 
a pleasing program of classic and modern 
songs, and Patty Miller at the piano gave 
adequate support as accompanist. 
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To Local Managers: 


Do You Want to Kill 


the future for musical attractions 
in your town? If so, engage a 
‘“would-be”’ or a ‘has been”’ at 
an inflated fee, to find after the 
long -looked-for event, that you 
and your guarantors are several 
hundred dollars out of pocket, 
and this in spite of weeks of hard 
labor and endless anxiety. En- 
thusiasm and courage are often 
crushed for years to come. 


Moral: Contract for a real artist at an 
honest fee, fill your house and 
put away something for next 
year s series. 


Write to me for details of the financial 
success of a Maud Powell con- 
cert and | will help you all I can. 


ea 
> S S 7 . 


1400 Broadway, New York 
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RIVAL MUSICAL FACTIONS 
IN SYRACUSE TO COMBINE 


Comment in ‘‘Musical America” Partly Responsible for Amalga- 


mation of Interests Between 
Association—Both Forces to 
Spring Festival 


. STEP of special significance has 

f\ been taken at Syracuse, N. Y., in 
. establishment of a definite affiliation 
ween the Central New York Music 
stval Association and the Syracuse 
iversity College of Fine Arts. 

Howard Lyman, conductor of the Uni- 
versity Chorus and associate professor 

voice at the College of Fine Arts, 

ites MusIcAL AMERICA as _ follows: 
“| am anxious that you shall know of 
is event for two reasons—one, because 
ur generous accounts of the appear- 
ces of the Syracuse University Chorus 
iave had their influence in leading to the 
«cognition which we have now received 
and, secondly, it is less than a year since 
your journal—following the great Syra- 
cuse Musie Festival of 1915—called at- 
tention to the lack of proper affiliation 
between the Festival and the Syracuse 
University College of Music. I know you 
will join with the whole city and com- 
munity in a feeling of gratification that 
a definite spirit of co-operation has be- 
come manifest.” 

The Syracuse University Chorus of 
200 voices has been invited by the Board 
of Directors of the Central New York 
Musical Festival Association to become 
a part of the Festival Chorus for the 
spring concerts which take place on May 
8, 9 and 10. 

Following the production of “Elijah,” 
with Luey Marsh, Mrs. Charles Hooker, 
John Barnes Wells and Morton Adkins 
as soloists, on March 2 in Crouse Col- 
leze Auditorium, the University Chorus 
vives its regular rehearsals to the mu- 
sical works to be performed at the festi- 
val, and the Festival Chorus and Uni- 
versity Chorus unite their forces for the 
final rehearsals and appearances at the 
May Festival. It is a distinct recogni- 
tion of the high standard of efficiency 
reached by both singers and conductor 
that this younger organization is asked 
to affiliate with the older and well-estab- 


University Chorus and Festival 
be Represented in Forthcoming 


lished Syracuse Festival Chorus, of 
which Tom Ward is conductor. 

Dean George A. Parker of the College 
of Fine Arts is quoted as follows: “The 
co-operation of the musical interests of 
the city and the University by the affili- 
ation of the Syracuse University Chorus 
and the Central New York Music Fes- 





Howard Lyman, Associate Conductor of 
Central New York Music Festival 


tival Chorus makes a great step in the 
advance of choral singing in this part 
of the country.” 

Professor Lyman becomes 
conductor of the Festival. Among the 
artists engaged are: Frieda Hempel, 
Alice Nielsen, Mary Jordan, Christine 
Miller, George Hamlin, Arthur Middle- 
ton, Emilio de Gogorza, Harold Bauer, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor. 


associate 





Some Mistakes of the Movie 
Organist in “ Framing Pictures ”’ 








RITING in the Diapason recently, 

Wesley Ray Burroughs calls at- 

tention to some common mistakes of 
“movie” organists. He says: 

“To be a moving picture organist is 
a very easy matter. It is necessary 
only to seat yourself on the bench and 
play something. What matters it if the 


hero is parting forever from his sweet- 
heart, tear them rudely from each other’s 
arms with a popular song (instead of 
ising Tosti’s ‘Goodby’), or if the anxious 
mother watches tearfully at the bedside 
of her sick child, grind out the eternal 
waltz, for it seems to the writer that the 
motto of the majority of ‘movie’ players 
is: ‘When in doubt, play a waltz’; or, 
again, as instanced recently at a ‘high- 
class’ theater, which advertised and 
featured its music: The scene is a ball 
om of a southern mansion (about the 
ar 1845). Graceful dancers were go- 
¢ through the steps of a dainty minuet, 
hen from the orchestra pit came the 
rains of—no, dear reader, not a waltz 
this time, but a real cute little turkey 
ot. 
“Setting the Picture” 


“On another occasion the writer re- 
members hearing the orchestra playing 


a really good overture, but this time the 
scene was a death bed, and all through it 
the overture continued fortissimo, the 
drummer in particular doing his share. I 
suppose his idea was to wake the dead! 
And the leader of the orchestra was an 
organist of some renown. I know that 
while he had the opportunity to see the 
films screened previously he had not 
taken the trouble to do so. 

“Lack of proper preparation is one of 
the greatest mistakes of a player, be- 
cause if a picture is not properly ‘set’ it 
loses the greater part of its intended ef- 
fect. An appropriate musical setting is 
to the photo-drama what a beautiful 
frame is to an artistic painting. The 
music is the ‘frame’ to the picture, and 
if inappropriate music is played it de- 
tracts violently. 


Developing Musical Taste 


“The theater organist of to-day has 
a splendid chance to elevate the musical 
taste of thousands of people who do not 
at present appreciate the best there is in 
music, but he can, with care, so plan and 
prepare his pictures, and where the 
scenes will allow play a really ‘classical’ 
number. The audience will listen with 
attention because of the fact that it is 
watching the develi pment of a story on 
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the screen, and if the same number were 
to be played as a solo it would only fidget 
and converse and wish it were soon over. 

“A general knowledge of the best 
piano and vocal compositions, a well- 
chosen repertory of organ works and fa- 
miliarity with the best in orchestra mu- 
sic, together with careful preparation of 
a picture and striving not only to ‘fit’ 
the picture with good music, but also to 
use appropriate combinations of the or- 
gan stops, will soon develop an exceed- 
ingly good player. 

“A few rules I have found to work 
well I give here: 

“Don’t play a piece or selection more 
than twice through. 

“Don’t plan to follow a piece in the 
key of A with another one in the same 
key. Choose a different key (and a dif- 
ferent rhythm) and modulate smoothly 
into it. 

“The most successful organists of to- 
day are men and women who thoroughly 
understand harmony, modulation and 
transposing, and can also improvise ac- 
ceptably. Improvisation is a subject by 
itself. One fault most managers find 
with the average organist is that he can- 
not, offhand, improvise in any way but 
a churchly style, which is decidely what 
they do not want.” 


CLARENCE EDDY DELIGHTS 
ST. AUGUSTINE HEARERS 


New Compositions Introduced at Organ 
Recital—Florida Concerts of the 
Month 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., Feb. 16.—One 
of the important musical events of the 
season here was the appearance of 
Clarence Eddy in an organ recital at 
Memorial Presbyterian Church last 
night. There was a large and appreci- 
ative audience, but as the recital was 
given in a sacred building there was no 
applause. Many, at the close of the 
recital, remained to thank Mr. Eddy. 
The great organ, which is one of the 
finest church organs in the South, re- 
sponded nobly to the knowledge and pre- 
cision of a master player. On the pro- 
gram appeared the following: 
the 








Festival Prelude (new) on chorale, 


“A Strong Castle Is Our Lord,’ William 
Faulkes;: “The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier’ 
(new), Gordon Balch Nevin; “By the Sea,” 
Schubert; ‘Volga River Boatmen’s Song” 
(arrangement by Clarence Eddy) ; “Shep- 
herd’s Song,” Ada Weigel-Powers ; “Reverie,” 
Carrie Jacobs Bond; “Gavotte,” G. Debat 
Ponsen; “Persian Suite’ (new), R. 5S. 
Stoughton ; “An Evening Idyl” (new), 


Gatty Sellars (dedicated to Clarence Eddy) ; 
“Torchlight March,’ Alexandre Guilmant. 

Frederick A. Self, organist of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, gave a recital on the 
new Junius T. Smith Memorial Organ 
at that church Friday afternoon, Feb. 11. 
Mr. Self was assisted by Nellie H. 
Fuller, soprano; E. E. Byrd, baritone; 
Aaron Rosenfeld, violinist; Philip Fein, 
violinist, and Lazar Elkind, ’cellist. 

The large audience was most appreci- 
ative of the program. 

The lobby and balcony of the Ponce de 
Leon Hotel were crowded for the con- 
cert given by Maurice Wrums and 
his English Society Orchestra, Sunday 
evening, Feb. 13. The same evening 
there was a large gathering of guests 
and townspeople in the lobby of the 
Alcazar Hotel to hear the concert by the 
splendid orchestra under the direction 
of Aaron Rosenfeld. é. B. 3. 

Harold Tower, organist and choirmas- 
ter at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., gave a pleasing organ re- 
cital at St. Mark’s on Feb. 4 before a 
large audience. 





LAURA LITTLEFIELD, 
SOPRANO, AN ARTIST 
OF FINE QUALITIES 














Laura Littlefield, the Popular Concert 
Soprano of Boston 


Boston, Feb. 5.—One of the most popu- 
lar concert sopranos of this city is Laura 
Littlefield. A singer of intelligence and 
artistic zeal, the pure quality of her 
voice, her pleasing personality and ex- 
cellent interpretative ability have at- 
tracted much _ attention. She is a 
graduate of Radcliffe College and has 
done all her vocal work in this country; 
in Boston with Mrs. Gallison and M. 
Longy, the distinguished coach and 
teacher, and in New York with such au- 
thorities as Frederick Bristol and Her- 
bert Witherspoon. Last summer she 
Sang on several occasions at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and gained unanimous 
critical praise. Mrs. Littlefield has sung 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and her joint recitals with Alfred Holly, 
harpist of that organization, are well 
known. She also holds the position of 
soprano soloist at the Central Church, 
Newbury Street, this city. 








Charlotte Lund’s Studio Events Evoke 
Cordial Commendation 


At a musicale given on Feb. 12 in her 
studio, Charlotte Lund, the soprano, of- 
fered two songs by Mary Helen Brown, 
the composer presiding at the piano. 
Frederick Gunther, the baritone, was an 
enjoyable coadjutor. Both Miss Lund 
and Mr. Gunther were roundly ap- 
plauded. The soprano delighted another 
audience at her studio, on Feb. 15, when 
she presented a program of lieder by 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, 
Strauss, Haile and Lassen. Harry Kauf- 
man, the accompanist, aided to make the 


event an artistic success. 





Louisville (Ky.) Library Devotes Much 
Space to Music 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 19.—A valuable 
aid to Louisville musicians is the collec- 
tion of music recently purchased by the 
library board, which contains opera 
scores, librettos, vocal and instrumental 
music and books about music and musi- 
cians. A separate index, containing more 
than 10,000 titles, has been made for the 
collection, which has been secured espe- 
cially to meet the needs of pianists, or- 
ganists and others. The library has 
lately issued a booklet concerning its 
scores and books. 








“Mme 
tility.”’ 


GRACE BRUNE-MARCUSSON 


CONCERTS and ORATORIOS 


Marcusson proved herself to be an artist of depth and versa 
Winter Park (fk la.) 
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OAKLAND LEADS CALIFORNIA 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC WORK 


Winner of Grand Prize for Its Work in Music Given by the 


Work in Music—$5,000 Expended Last Year in Musical 


Panama-Pacific Exposition, for 








HAT the trend of interest in public 

school music is nation-wide in its 
scope the following article, by Redfern 
Mason in the San Francisco Examiner 
of Jan. 9, 1916, bears evidence: 

“The people of Oakland are setting 
an example to the whole of the United 
States by the attention which they are 
giving to music in the public schools. 
What should we have thought a few 
years ago of a school board which 
thought it worth while to purchase $5,000 
worth of musical instruments to be 
played by boys and girls in the grade 
and high schools? Yet that is what 
Oakland is doing. 

A couple of years ago they brought 
Glenn H. Woods from the McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, to be director of music, 
led to do so largely by their observation 
of the work he had done as teacher at 
the summer school of the University 
of California. Now he has three expert 
instructors of instruments to aid him; 
there are three supervisors and twenty 
department teachers who devote the 
whole or part of their time to music; 
teachers’ classes are held, and to-day 
practically the whole of the 20,000 boys 
and girls who attend school in Oakland 
are taking music as a serious part of 
their training. This work costs Oakland 
a little less than $20,000 annually and 
the education authorities and public think 
the money well spent. 

Start Made in Second Grades 

“A beginning was made in the teach- 
ing of brass instruments to the bovs with 
the object of giving their eager spirits 
and overflowing energies something worth 
while to occupy them. Voice teaching, 


if not an afterthought, was taken up on 
a large scale later. To-day learning to 
sing is everyone’s duty and pleasure. A 
start is made in the second grade with 
sight reading; in the fourth grade the 
pupils take up singing in two parts; in 
the fifth and sixth three-part composi- 
tions are grappled with, and in the sev- 
enth and eighth, four-part harmony is 
undertaken. 

The children are not made to sing mu- 
sic which is not natural to them. Among 
the older boys bass voices are not un- 
usual; but, where they are not to ke 
found, three-part music is used. And, to 
guard against the possibility of voices 
being spoiled, all voices are tested four 
times yearly. But, when the boys’ voices 
break, Mr. Woods does not forbid the 
lads to sing. He bids them sing just 
what they can do without any sense of 
difficulty. His experience as a chorister 
and as a director of choirs leads him to 
the belief that two or three years’ total 
abstention from music is much worse for 
most boys than allowing them to sing 
so long as they are protected against 
vocal abuse. 


Develop Real Music-Lovers 


Four times a week the young people 
have music, devoting half an hour each 
time to the work and Mr. Woods says 
that tests of fourteen different classes 
showed that, in every case, they could 
sing four-part music at least tolerably 
well. He attended some five commence- 
ments this year and heard the pupils 
sing unaccompanied four-part version 
of “O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast” 
well in tune and with good intelligence. 
In the high schools the girls have sung 
such works as Vincent’s “Persian Gar- 
den” and Mendelssohn’s “Lift Thine 
Eyes.” There are no low altos among 
the girls, so works in three-part harmony 
are chosen. 
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KOUSNEZOFE 


Management: JOSE LASSALLE, 


“THE GREATEST THAIS 
CHICAGO EVER HAS 
BEEN PRIVILEGED 
TO SEE AND HEAR” 


e 


“She has been rightly adjudged by 
critics as the sensation of the local 
opera season. A more versatile artist 
could scarcely be found on the Ameri- 
can stage to-day. Besides possessing a 
remarkable soprano voice, with all of 
the shaded variations of quantity and 
tone which a proper rendition of the 
role requires, Mme. Kousnezoff lends 
charm and character to her imperson- 
ation of Thais with her dramatic skill 
and terpsichorean talent. She has been 
pronounced by some to be the greatest 
Thais Chicago ever has been privileged 
to see and hear. 

“This may in no small measure be due 
to the fact that Mme. Kousnezoff is the 
only prima donna acting the part of 
Thais who ever studied under the 
French master and author of the opera, 
Massenet.”—James Whittaker in Chicago 
Examiner, Jan. 16, 1916. 
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The net result of this training is that, 
when a boy or girl has gone through a 
grade school, he or she is able to sing 
at sight, knows what music means in a 
manner not possessed by all of our pro- 
fessional musicians, and is in the cul- 
tural sense of the word a genuine music- 
lover, albeit not making any claim to be 
a musician in the commercial sense. 


Twent y-nine School Bands 


As a result of the labors of teachers 
schools have at present some twenty-nine 
bands, with a membership of 519 play- 
ers. That, at least, was the record in 
June last; to-day the numbers are prob- 
ably larger. In the high schools the pitch 
of development is naturally higher than 
in the grade schools. Each high school 
has a string quartet, a wood-wind quartet 
and a quartet of brass instruments. More 
than that, the high schools have orches- 
tras. The orchestra of the Technical 
High has a membership of forty-seven, 
and the band of the same school numbers 
thirty-five. In the other four high schools 
the totals average about the same. 

Nor does the musical training in the 
Oakland schools end with vocal and in- 
strumental training. Harmony is taught, 
the course being optional, and it may 
seem to many curiously significant that 
for this department of music the boys 
show a notable aptitude. The the pupils 
learn instrumentation and _ orchestra- 
tion; they are taught to arrange marches, 
popular songs, and other simple works 
for both band and orchestra. The work 
of conducting the school bands is also 
often given to lads of promise. 





GIVE SONATA RECITALS 





Harrison Keller and Stewart Wille to 
Introduce Boston Composer 


Harrison Keller, violinist, and Stewart 
Wille, pianist, two young American art- 
ists, who upon their return from Eu- 
rope last year set to work to prepare 
sonata recital programs for their public 
work this season, have been winning suc- 
cess in a number of concerts. 

At the opening night of the Harvard 
Musical Club they played Grieg’s C 
Minor Sonata and a number of shorter 
works. Among the guests on this occa- 
sion were George W. Chadwick, Arthur 
Foote, Frederick Converse, Arthur Shep- 
erd, Henry Hadley, Edward B. Hill and 
Chalmers Clifton. In December they 
were the guests of the Cecilia Society of 
Boston, of which Mr. Clifton is now con- 
ductor, and performed sonatas by Bach 
and Handel. On Jan. 25 they were heard 
in recital for the Radcliff Club, their 
principal offering being Brahms’s A Ma- 
jor Sonata. 

They will appear on Feb. 25 at the 
Harvard Musical Association, where they 
will give the first performance of Rich- 
ard Platt’s Sonata in B Minor for violin 
and piano. Mr. Platt is a Boston com- 
poser of rare gifts and the Sonata is 
said to be a work of great interest. On 
March 14 they are to assist the Boston 
Choral Society at its second concert of 
the season at Jordan Hall. 


WASHINGTON ARTIST VISITORS 


Miss Hinkle Heard with Stokowski 
Forces and Homer in Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14.—The 
fourth concert of the series given by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra was pre- 
sented on Tuesday afternoon with Flor- 
ence Hinkle as soloist. The program 
included: 

Mozart, Symphony in E Flat, No. 39; Men- 


delssohn, ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
Music; Svenden, ‘‘Carnival de Paris.’’ 


Miss Hinkle offered the aria, “Dove 
sono” from the “Marriage of Figaro” 
(Mozart). She pleased her audience 
most in the Micaela aria from “Carmen,” 
which gave excellent scope for her voice. 
or Stokowski conducted master- 

ully. 

At the fourth concert of the Ten Star 
Series T. Arthur Smith offered the won- 
derful contralto, Louise Homer. She 
gave a long group of German songs and 
two groups of English songs, which dis- 
played her wide range and versatility in 
dramatic interpretation. Mrs. Edwin 
Lapham was an excellent accompanist. 


Source of Great Pleasure 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check for renewal of my 
subscription. I find I can’t do without 
your paper. It gives me great pleasure 
every Sunday to read it. 

Sincerely yours. 
JOHN LOFSTROM. 

Chicago, Feb. 9, 1916. 








DE TREVILLE 


WINS 
DALLAS 


“It would have been indeed difficu! 
for this splendid artist to have chose 
a program better adapted to the quali 
ties of her rich coloratura sopran: 
voice. A voice rich in tone colo: 
sweet, melodious, flexible and exceed 
ingly well trained—such a _ voice 
Miss de Treville possesses—might w: 
be said to be an ideal combination fi 
the richest and purest interpretatio, 
of those numbers expressive of the art 
istic spirit of the three centuri: 
represented. There was abundant 0; 


portunity for those niceties of tone 


shading that she seems to enjoy s 
much. Further, there was abundan: 
opportunity for the display of tha 
other great quality for which Miss ad. 
Treville has so often been praised, ; 
charming, delightful personality. 


Interprets Her Songs. 


“Through the medium of that per 
sonality that is all but dominant, Miss 
de Treville interprets her songs, as we!| 
as sings them, and her interpretations 
are often as pleasing as her singing is 
sweet. 

“There was one selection on the pro 
gram that indicated in a graphic man 
ner the kind of thing this singer does 
best. Perhaps it is for the subtle rea 
son that she has allowed it a place on 
the program. Certainly the contrast 
brings out more decidedly the qualities 
of voice and personality that hav 
made this artist famous around the 
world. The selection referred to is 
‘War’ (James Rogers). It is a vivid 
bit of music depicting the horrors of 
war. Necessarily it requires force and 
volume and strength to bring out its 
fullest significance. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a voice so melodious 
and sweet as hers that could also meet 
these demands. Interposed as it was 
between two delightful Japanese mel- 
odies and such a peaceful, charming 
bit of song as ‘The Image of the Moon,’ 
one could not help but notice the dif- 
ference in effect.’-—Dallas Morning 
News, Feb. 8, 1916. 


“Yvonne de Treville, coloratura so- 
prano, made her third conquest of a 
Dallas audience last night at the opera 
house. 

“She did it thru sheer winsomeness 
For Yvonne de Treville is full of co- 
quetry and catchy little mannerisms. 

“Then she sang the aria from ‘La 
Sonnambula,’ Donizetti, in which was 
included a group of beautiful laughing 
notes and a set of clear Yvonne trills, 
ending with a note like the highest 
violin string. 

““*War,’ by James Rogers, was in 
terpreted in a grim and effective wa) 
But ‘The Image of the Moon’ was on 
of the sweetest selections given. ‘Il! 
you H’er Have Seen’ was last, then th: 
final encore was given. Miss de Trevill: 
received an armful of American Beauty 
roses and the audience went home 
mightily pleased with the Yvonne 
smile and _ voice.’’—Dallas Dispatch, 
Feb. 8, 1916. 


* * 

“Yvonne de Treville, prima donna 
soprano, appeared in Dallas Monday) 
evening in the Dallas Opera House 
under the auspices of the Schubert 
Choral Club, in her costume recital 
‘Three Centuries of Prima Donnas.’ 
An audience which filled the theater 
greeted the singer and attested its ap- 
preciation throughout. No _ singer 
whose stage presence is more gracious 
—whose personality goes out to and 
takes in her audiences any more com- 


pletely. 

“It was the second concert of thé 
season given by the Schubert Club, 
and it was a distinct success.’’—Dallas 


Daily Times-Herald, Feb. 8, 1916. 





Address: 62 De Hart Place 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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OMAHA GIRL HEARD 
IN HOME CONCERT 


Frances Nash and George 
Hamlin Appear in 
Joint Recital 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 19.—A long-antici- 
pated concert occurred on the afternoon 
of Jan. 80, when Evelyn Hopper pre- 
sented Frances Nash, pianist, and George 
Hamlin, tenor, in a joint recital. 

Local interest centered, of course, in 








Frances Nash, Gifted Pianist 


Miss Nash, who is an Omaha girl, al- 
though Mr. Hamlin is a great favorite 
here both personally and professionally. 
Since her very successful debut here with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Frances Nash has had an opportunity 
through many public appearances to gain 
in poise and sureness. Yesterday she 
was judged as an artist rather than 
as a favorite of society, and was not 
found wanting. 

In the two well-arranged groups she 
played with exquisite finish and marked 
poetical feeling. She met with a most 
cordial reception. George Hamlin was 
in excellent voice, and sang in the ar- 
tistic manner for which he is so well 
nown. His songs ran the gamut from 
‘If With All Your Hearts,” from 
“Elijah,” which was beautifully done to 
Tours’s “Kitty.” Particularly noteworthy 
was “Les Silhouettes,” by Carpenter, a 
song which seems peculiarly well adapt- 
ed to Mr. Hamlin’s voice, with its variety 
of nuances. In this, as well as in the 
other accompaniments, Sidney Arno 
Dietch supported the singer most admir- 
ably. E. L. W. 


Florida Club Gives Program on Liszt 
and His Contemporaries 


HOMESTEAD, FLA., Feb. 14.—The Rép- 
ertoire Club gave a program of Liszt 
and his contemporaries on Feb. 9. The 
program was presented by Mrs. Hiram 
Byrd, Mrs. Lucy Warner Jordan, Athelia 
Fuchs, Mrs. Brewer, Lillian Kahl, Mrs. 
James Holeomb, Mrs. Anton Maldin and 
Mrs. R. H. Fitzpatrick. A. M. F. 


Rockford Club Gives Program of 
Mozart Compositions 
_RocKForD, ILL., Feb. 12.—The Rock- 


| Mendelssohn Club presented at its 
ert, Feb. 10, a program of Mozart 








music. The stage setting was a repre- 
sentation of the court of Empress Marie 
Theresa of Austria at the time of the 
visit of Mozart and his sister and the 
musicians were in costume of the period. 
The participants were: 

Karl Lundberg, Tranceita Swenson, Lena 
Davis, Elsie Nelson, Mrs. O. R. Brouse, Caro- 
line Radecke, Helen Crumb, Cora Wester, 
Marion Johnson, Charles Olson, Sumner Mil- 
ler, Oscar Keller, Mrs. Maude Fenlon Boll- 
man, Beth Barningham, C. R. McElwain, 
Joseph Copeland, M. S. Miller. Mrs. and Mrs. 
Will Blinn danced a minuet in costume. 


a. F. 





FRIDA BENNECHE AT STAMFORD 


Soprano and Assisting Artists Given 
Cordial Greeting 


STAMFORD, CONN., Feb. 12.— Stam- 
ford’s musically inclined persons were 
given an entertainment of high artistic 
merit on Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, when 
Frida Benneche, soprano, and her assist- 
ing artists, Raymond Otis Hunter, bari- 
tone, and Paul Henneberg, flutist, and 
Gordon Hampson, pianist, were heard 
in a program that called forth repeated 
demands for encores. 

Mme. Benneche’s offtrings included 
“Caro nome” from “Rigoletto,” a duet 
from “Traviata” with Mr. Hunter, an 
aria from “The Pear] of Brazil,” the lat- 
ter with flute obbligato by Mr. Henneberg. 
Mme. Benneche’s personal beauty and 
charm made her presence on the stage 
joy to the eye, while the ear was grati- 
fied with her singing. An attitude of 
general admiration on the part of the 
listeners was observed. Mme. Ben- 
neche delivers with notable ease the most 
difficult arias and in that from “Rigo- 
letto” her technique found an excellent 
channel. 





NEW KRIENS COMPOSITIONS 





Kurt Dieterle Recital Introduces Violin 
Pieces 


Two new compositions by Christiaan 
Kriens were played for the first time 
in public at the violin recital given by 
Kurt Dieterle, an artist-pupil of Mr. 
Kriens, at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 16. 

“Parfum de Printemps” and ‘‘Nuages” 
were the new additions to violin music, 
played beautifully and with commanding 
technique. Two other Kriens composi- 
tions for the violin, a Mazurka and the 
“Danse Rustique,” were included in the 
program, together with the first move- 
ment from the Tschaikowsky Concerto, 
and pieces by Schumann, Kreisler, Bee- 
thoven, Couperin and Zaraicky. The as- 
sisting artists were Mme. Portia M. 
Burley, soprano; Chritiaan  Kriens, 
piano, and Alexander Russell, organ. 

Mr. Dieterle was also heard at the 
winter concert of the Kriens Symphony 
Club, Christiaan Kriens, conductor, 
given at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Saturday, Jan. 29, when the assisting 
artists were Edmund A. Jahn, basso, and 
Henry Barreuther, ’cellist. 


Paderewski Plays at Tulsa, Okla. 


TULSA, OKLA., Feb. 10.—The concert 
given here in the Convention Hall, Feb. 
3, by Paderewski, under the auspices of 
the Spindler Brothers, of the Spindler 
Conservatory, was a marked success. 
The great hall was packed, and standing 
room sold. This was one of a number of 
concerts given during the season in which 
artists like McCormack, Charles W. 
Clark and others appeared. Tulsa is 
being recognized as a musical center in 
the Southwest. C. G. S. 


Rita Schmidt, soprano, an _ artist- 
pupil of N. Val Peavey, was engaged to 
sing with the Alpha Orchestra of 
Brooklyn at its annual concert on Feb. 
24. 





n the latter. 
pedal effects. 





MAUDE TUCKER DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST 


SUCCESS IN NEW YORK DEBUT 


“Mrs. Doolittle not only possesses a technique fully adequate to the demands of her 
icting program, but she is likewise a musician of experience and ripe intelligence, 
ving an interpretation marked by taste, breadth and finish.” 

N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 29, 1916. 


“The pianist is apparently a serious artist. 

“Musicianly feeling and good taste marked it throughout.” 

‘“‘Maude Tucker Doolittle, a pianiste, was heard at Rumford Hall, and delighted her au- 
lienee with interpretations of classic and modern works, being particularly successful 


Her playing is broad and masculine, with an unusual command of 
.? 


“She displayed a large tone and considerable technical skill.” 


fanagement: CHAS. P. POORE, 105 East 15th Street, New York. 
‘ersonal Address: 606 W. 116th St., New York. 


She plays with taste and discretion.”’ 
—N. Y. Times, Jan. 29, 1916. 


N. Y. Sun, Jan. 29, 1916. 


—N. Y. Evening Mail, Jan. 29, 1916. 


—N. Y. Press, Jan. 29, 1916. 


Phone: Stuyvesant 2372 
Phone: Morningside 7357 




















THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of seale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
the Weber “voice” is unequalled in pres- 
ent-day piano making art. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOLIAN HALL 


29-31-33 West 42nd St., 


To equal this 


But the in- 


New York City 


























MUSICAL AFFAIRS 
IN DETROIT VARIED 


Ballet Russe, Christine MiAiller, 
Grainger and Frances Nash 
Among Visitors 





DETROIT, MicH., Feb. 13.—The Gar- 
rick Theater was the scene on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 6, of a unique concert, 
given by the musical organizations of 
the University of Detroit. Christine 
Miller, contralto, and Frances Nash, the 
gifted young pianist, were the soloists. 
The stage was set as for a garden party 
with the artists on the stage during the 
entire program. Miss Miller offered two 
groups of songs, winning unstinted ap- 
plause, and Miss Nash, who displayed 
great artistic merit in her numbers, was 
also accorded marked approval by her 
hearers. 

The concert by Percy Grainger, post- 
poned from an earlier date, was given 
Monday morning, Feb. 7, in the Statler 
ball room. With Bach-Busoni, Grieg, 
Ravel and César Franck compositions, 
Mr. Grainger played three of his own 
compositions, and was _ received with 
greater enthusiasm than that accorded 
any pianist who has appeared this year. 

In compliment to the Tuesday Musi- 
cale Mrs. S. Olin Johnson, to whom De- 
troit owes much for its musical develop- 
ment, presented Pasquale Tallarico at 
the Hotel Statler on the morning of Feb. 
8. His playing of the Sonata “Tragica”’ 
by MacDowell and the Sonata, Op. 59, 
by Cadman, was greeted with enthusi- 
asm by the large audience which heard 
him. Among the other offerings were 
several of his own composition. On 
Wednesday afternoon, under the aus- 
pices of the Tuesday Musicale, Mr. Tal- 
larico played before the students of the 
Central High School, where he was again 
given a most cordial reception. 

Caroline E. Kempton, soprano, ap- 
peared Wednesday evening in the Hotel 
Statler before the Detroit Chapter of 
the Catholic Women of America, singing 

Verdi's “Ernani involami” (“Ernani’’), “Old 


Melody When Love is Kind,” “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses” (Stevenson), by Nevin, 


and “Will o’ the Wisp,” by Spross. Mrs. 
Id win S. Sherrill gave her customary ar- 
tistic support in the accompaniments. 


Westminster Presbyterian Church was 
the scene on Thursday evening, Feb. 
10, of a concert given by two of De- 
troit’s foremost artists, Eleanor Haz- 
zard Peocock, soprano, and Hildegard 
Brandegee, violinist. Both artists are 
deservedly popular in this city because 
of their oft-demonstrated merit and 
artistry. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra gave 
its sixth concert of the season on Fri- 
day afternoon, Feb. 11, presented Bea- 
trice Harrison, ’cellist, as the soloist. 
The program consisted of: 

Haydn Symphony in G Major, No. 13; the 
Dvorak Concerto in B Minor for 'Cello and 
Orchestra, Op. 104; the Bossi Intermezzi 
Goldoniani for Strings, Op. 127, and the Sinl- 


gaglia Overture to ‘‘Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” 
Op. 32. 


Each was played with fine shading be- 
tokening a full understanding of the 
work. Miss Harrison played most beau- 
tifully, but when an audience is held un- 
til nearly seven o’clock, even the best 
becomes wearisome. 

Friday evening saw the premier ap- 
pearance in Detroit of Serge De Diaghi- 
leff’s Russian Ballet in the first of three 
performances, presenting the finest 
dancing that Detroit has had the privi- 
lege of seeing. 

The effective settings, together with 
the truly fine orchestra under Ernest 
Ansermet have made this series of per- 
formances, aside from the remarkable 
ensemble, dancing, one long to be re- 
membered. E. C. B. 


Popular in Salt Lake 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


You may be glad to know that your 
paper is read by nearly every musician 
in Salt Lake. Its editorials and items 
of special interest are earnestly followed 
and quoted by the music editors of the 
various papers. In behalf of your prop- 
aganda in the interest of the American 
composer, you indeed have the sympathy 
and understanding of the Salt Lake mu- 
sicians. 

Wishing you and your paper hearty 
greeting for the New Year, 

Faithfully yours, 
ZORA A. SHAW. 
Salt Lake City, Jan. 10, 1916. 
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Urges ‘‘Listening Lessons” in 
Public School Music Courses 





of Public School Music 





Writer Outlines Steps That Best Meet Preception and Demands 
in the Various Grades—Ideal Course in Public School Music 
Sketched—‘‘Make It Plain’’ Is Axiom Laid Down for Teacher 


By MRS. AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 








[The following article was read by 
Mrs. Fryberger at a recent meeting of 
the Department of Music, Minnesota 
Educational Association. The author is 
assistant superintendent of music in the 
public schools of Minneapolis, and is in 
charge of the Musical Appreciation 
Course and of the Young People’s Con- 
certs given by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Her enthusiastic devotion to 
her work has made her widely known 
throughout the Northwest as one of the 
leaders in the campaign for better 
music. ] 


HERE are two distinct phases of an 
art: the technical and the esthetic. 
Public school music has emphasized the 
former almost to the exclusion of the 
latter. Methods of teaching the mechan- 
ics have been argued until little time has 
remained for thinking of the music it- 
self as distinct from the methods; or 
of any music in fact outside of that found 
in the school music books. The reading 
of music and the ability to sing must 
come first in an educational system, but 
hand in hand with the technical should 
be lessons to create love for the art and 
to stimulate the sense of listening. 
Since composer, performer, and lis- 
tener are an essential trio in music, the 
ideal course in public school should in- 
clude the three. Composition and per- 
formance are associated with the tech- 
nical side of the art, while listening is 
related most closely with the esthetic. 
Teaching children in public schools to 
listen is absolutely necessary if we ex- 
pect intelligent and independent re- 
sponse. Nowhere can this habit of lis- 
tening be established more easily and 
more delightfully than in lessons on 
music appreciation. 


Establish Listening Habit 


Listening is just a habit—an intelli- 
gent habit,—and should be established 
early in life. In the first year of school 
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life, children can be taught to concen- 
trate upon musical ideas, small ones, and 
to give expression concerning them. Mu- 
sical appreciation, therefore, should be- 
gin at this time. 

The subject is easily taught through 
use of phonograph, piano, and _ black- 
board. A machine and educational rec- 
ords are a part of public school equip- 
ment. A teacher’s attitude toward a 
nag conn lesson should be as toward 
any other subject in the curriculum; viz., 
that there are things in the music to 
think about and to talk about. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the subject is as fruitful for 
thought and discussion as poem or pic- 
ture. 


Best Kinds of Records 


A teacher should speak of a “listening 
lesson” rather than a “concert.” The 
idea of entertainment should not precede 
that of education—at least in the school 
course. Records should be graded and 
presented as thoughtfully as any other 
subject material. (1) Each _ record 
should contain something which the child 
will comprehend without explanation 
from the teacher, and (2) it must have 
musical merit. This basis of selection is 
obvious. If a record makes easy and 
natural appeal to the child’s interest and 
experience, the teacher will not find it 
necessary to talk much herself. Her de- 
sire of course is to get response from the 
child; therefore she tells nothing which 
may be gained by intensive listening. In 
order to preserve the lesson idea, the 
class room is preferable to the audito- 
rium. In her explanations, the teacher 
should not enter the realm of imagina- 
tion,.since this lies beyond the boundary 
of verbal expression and gives an im- 
pression which belongs to each individ- 
ual. 


Objects of “Listening Lessons” 


Concentration and discrimination are 
the objective issues of the listening les- 
sons, and when the first is secured the 
second will follow. No one is born with 
taste nor is it acquired until one has 
learned to diseriminate. There should 
be a definite place in the music course for 
lessons on appreciation; one lesson each 
month for high school and two each 
month for grades would be the smallest 
proportion advisable. In presenting the 
lesson, two rooms of the same or adjacent 
grades may be combined and the time 
period doubled. The general course of 
study should be followed and records 
correlated with other subjects whenever 
possible. At the close of a lesson the 
teacher should ask “what did you learn?” 
rather than “did you enjoy the concert?” 

In the first three years of school life, 
many kinds of records should be used te 
induce concentration, such as descriptive 
pieces; rote songs—in which words are 
familiar but the tune is new, or in which 
both words and tune are to be learned 
through close _listening,—instrumental 
pieces having well-balanced phrases, 
marked rhythm, and definite outlines— 
as the march, hymn, lullaby, and dance. 


Work in Grades 


In grades four, five and six, a child 
will relate and enlarge upon many ideas 
gained at an earlier age. This is the 
time, also, to store his mind with beauti- 
ful melodies and simple harmonies. Of 
prime importance are folk songs, and 
folk dances. Only the joy of contagious 
rhythms and melodies will be realized 
at this period of life, but a deeper inter- 
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est will come when this music is sub- 
sequently related to geography and his- 
tory lessons. Children should now be- 
come familiar with many small artistic 
instrumental compositions, learning to 
sing the subject-phrase, or that which 
identifies it. 

The principle of harmony should be 
explained and illustrated when two- 
voiced singing begins—usually in the 
fifth grade. Closely associated will be 
a study of tone quality through different 
musical instruments. Tn the sixth grade, 


_a serious lesson on form should be given 


which will illustrate the frequent repeti- 
tion of the phrase, the five-tone scale 
and other characteristics of primitive and 
folk music. 


Building Mental Alertness 


Quick recognition of familiar compo- 
sitions in medley form will make a class 
alert. Association of names and com- 
posers with certain compositions may be- 
gin in this period. Songs based upon fa- 
miliar poems, and instrumental pieces 
which are related to suitable stories may 
be used when the music is good. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, 
children are capable of appreciating mu- 
sical compositions heretofore reserved 
for high school, providing the steps in 
listening have been taken in preceding 
grades. Habits are not easily formed af- 
ter this period of life and one recalls 
that “listening is a habit.” As so large 
a percentage of pupils do not enter high 
school, they should have a glimpse of 
“the promised land” in the last grammar 
grades, therefore, large forms and seri- 
ous compositions are advocated at this 
time. Children should no longer be 
treated as children. As far as this sub- 
ject is concerned, they should now have 
mature understanding. A_ substantial 
foundation has been laid on which may 
be reared the whole structure of musical 
appreciation. 

Oral comment hitherto required upon 
every piece of music may now become 
written work, supplying subject matter 
for language lessons and taking the form 
of serious musical criticism. From simple 
songs, advance is easily made to art 
songs. Orchestral forms are _ distin- 
guished and acquaintance with orches- 
tral compositions broadened. Distinc- 
tions are made between absolute and 
program music in which intellectual and 
emotional appeal are illustrated. Themes 
of interest peculiar to this period of life 
are used frequently, such as college airs, 
songs of romance, heroism, adventure, 
etc. Frequent distinction should be made 
between good and poor musical composi- 
tions. 

Sensing Musical Ideas 


Above all things, a pupil must learn 
to sense ideas in music, as he does in 
literature, and then to learn how a com- 
poser uses or arranges them. A course 
in musical appreciation is not based upon 
an accumulation of facts in musical his- 
tory and biography. These are well in 
their place, but that place is secondary 
to the music itself. How to get music 
into the souls of the children should be 
the teacher’s endeavor—and by the way, 
there is no objection to having them sing 
or whistle every theme possible. 

Ruskin says “The recognition of 
beauty is a matter of education and cul- 
ture, and we see beauty and truth only 
in proportion to our intelligence. Others 
must reveal to us the things which they 
have discovered.” 
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KNEISEL PRESENTS ENESCO’S OCTET. 
DIFFICULT MUSIC IS MORE THAN WELL INTERPRETED 
BY PLAYERS. 

“It is not so easy to find eight musicians who are able and willing 
to devote as much time and energy to preparation and practice as the 
music requires. Yet, on the other hand, it must be interesting to study 
such a work, and it was quite evident that the eight men who inter- 
preted it last night fulfilled their difficult task ‘con amore’.” 

MAX SMITH IN THE “PRESS.” 
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Here, then, is part of the mission 0: 
public school music teacher, and the m, 
difficult the lesson, the more essentia 
it to stick to that practical text f; 
Habakkuk, ‘Make it plain.” The t; 
given to this kind of music lesson pn 
not result in spectacular choruses ; 
musical entertainments for public 
claim, but will surely produce a gen 
ation of music lovers. 





OTTAWA LECTURE-RECITAL 


Professor Illsley Talks on Evolution 
Pianoforte Music 


OTTAWA, CAN., Feb. 14.—A sub. 
which gave ample scope for variety 
ideas and expression was discussed 
Prof. Percival J. Illsley of Montreal, 

a lecture-recital at the Sacred He 
Convent, on Jan. 26, when ‘The Ev. 
tion of the Art of Pianoforte Music” \ , 
traced by the speaker. 

Classic composers were demonstra 
and the styles shown by renditions 
their works by a group of the con\ 
pupils, including Helen Quain, Jeann: : 
Trudel, Ruth Quain, Eugenie Rioux, | 
etta Labelle, Germaine Desaulniers ;( 
Gertrude Trembley, the latter the t.»- 
year-old daughter of Professor Amé:‘< 
‘frembley, organist at the Ottawa Ba 
ica, who plays Bach with exceptio: 
skill for so young a pianist. 

A harp solo, “Fantasie,” Rossini-.|- 
vars, was given by Mrs. H. J. Cloran, 
accompanied by Prof. A. Tasse, organ- 
ist; Prof. Amédée Tremblay, organ, and 
L. Labelle, ’cello. The concluding off:r- 
ing was a chorus, “The Victory of Sony,” 
in which Louise Baldwin appeared 
soloist. 








Large Audiences Evince Appreciation of 
Toledo Free Concerts 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 10.—The Sunday 
afternoon free concerts given in the 
Hemicycle of the Art Museum are becom- 
ing more popular each week. These 
certs are in charge of a joint committ« 
representing the different musical int: 
ests of the city, and the best talent h: 
been donated to help further this educ: 
tional series. A special orchestra has 
been organized that gives one progran 
each month. The program Sunday wa 
given by Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pian 
ist, and Mrs. Randolph Hull, contralto 
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Alfred Kaufmann Engaged for Senegalis 
Opera Company 


Alfred Kaufmann, the basso, has bee: 
engaged to sing principal réles with the 
Senegalis Grand Opera Company, which 
is to give opera in the largest cities of 
Central America during the next few 
months. Recently, Mr. Kaufmann sang 
the music of Mephistopheles in the “Gar- 
den Scene” from “Faust” before the Mo- 
zart Society at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. He made his customary excellent 
impression. 





Finds It “Absolutely Indispensable” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find money order to cover th: 
amount of subscription. I would not 
without MusicAL AMERICA for any c 
I find it absolutely indispensable. 

Ever sincerely, 
JACK E. HILLMAN 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 29, 1916 
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HOPES OF POLAND CRYSTALLIZED 
IN STOJOWSKI’S NEW CANTATA 
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“Payer for Poland” by Noted 
Polish Musician to Be Given 
i's Premiére Next Month by 

‘he Schola Cantorum under 

Kurt Schindler—The Com- 

poser’s Prologue, Scherzo and 

Variations to Be Introduced 

During the Same Week by His 


Compatriot, Paderewski 


N \RCH will certainly be a momen- 

tous time for Sigismond Stojowski 
this year. In the first week of that month 
there will occur in New York musical 
events which will symbolize not only 
Mr. Stojowski’s musical ideals, but the 
grief over Poland’s woes that oppresses 
every loyal Pole in this war-swept year. 
[It is the latter which is responsible for 
the premiére of the Stojowski cantata, 
“Prayer for Poland,” to be given by the 
Schola Cantorum, under Kurt Schindler, 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
at Carnegie Hall on March 7. The 
other event is the performance by Pade- 
rewski of Mr. Stojowski’s “Prologue, 
Scherzo and Variations” with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall on March 4. 

“We of Poland cannot think of our 
native country to-day without anguish,” 
says Mr. Stojowski. “While gazing from 
afar, across the ocean, toward my 
stricken country last summer—I had to 
turn for spiritual help to the romantic 
poetry of Poland in the early nineteenth 
century, which was conceived ‘to strike 
fire out of the heart of man.’ In Chris- 
tian Poland a hundred years ago a gener- 
ation of poets arose to whom the martyr- 
dom of the mother country seemed, like 
that of Christ, ordained for the world’s 
redemption. One of these poets, Krasin- 
ski, whose muse rose from the love of 
the suffering country to the serene con- 
templation of future humanity, prophe- 
sied that a day of universal love would 
come. It is Krasinski’s ‘Modlitwa za 
Polské’ which is the text of my cantata. 
[his ‘Prayer for Poland’ is a prayer not 
f despair, but of hope, and it expresses 
the aspiration of the Poles to-day. Sure- 
ly, if there is any justice on earth, the 
self-sacrifice of Poland will be recog- 
nized by the world and it will be given 
its rightful place among nations.” 


Its Timely Nature 


The timeliness of the Krasinski text, 
Written in 1839, may be seen from this 
excerpt: 


This world is shattered, shattered into 


pieces! 

No single one of its rent and ruptured frag- 
ments 

Prays any more unto Thee, Oh heavenly 
Virgin!”’ 


“The cult of the Virgin is widespread 
in Poland,” related Mr. Stojowski, “and 
this prayer is an invocation to the fa- 
mous Madonna of Czestochowa. Have I 
made the music typically Polish in color 
and spirit? There is a suggestion of 
olish folk-lore in the soprano and bari- 
tone solos, but I have, on the whole, 
treated the cantata from a broader view- 
point and tried to translate with the 
help of the rich resources of the modern 
rchestra the poet’s thought into a mu- 
| language of universal appeal.” 

1 the playing of Mr. Stojowski’s sec- 
ond concerto by Paderewski there is 
double significance, for not only are the 
two Polish pianists firm friends of long 
standing, but they are both strong forces 
in the campaign that is being made to 
eniist the sympathy of Americans in the 

e of Poland’s sufferers. “Mr. Pade- 
erewski will play my concerto with the 
Boston Symphony in Boston, as well as 
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Sigismond 


with Mr. Damrosch here,” explained the 
composer. “I went abroad in 1913 to 
play the concerto with Arthur Nikisch 
and the London Symphony at Queen’s 
Hall, on which occasion it was given for 
the first time. 

“After my works have been played in 
March,” continued Mr. Stojowski, “I’m 
going to give a recital in A®olian Hall 
for the Polish Victims’ Relief Fund. 
That will come in the latter part of 
March, and will be my only appearance 
of the season.” 


Mother His First Teacher 


Mr. Stojowski had made these remarks 
in his New York studio. “It was this 
lady,” said he, indicating his mother, 
who sat across the table from him, “that 
was my first teacher. When I was a lad 
at our home in Cracow, my mother had 
a salon there, and to our house came 
the prominent artists of our own coun- 
try and those who visited there. Thus 
I was fired with the ambition to become 
a musician. But influences around me 
made me feel that a broad cultural edu- 
cation was necessary for an artist. After 
I'was graduated in Cracow, I went to 
Paris to study, both at the University 
of Paris and at the Conservatoire. 

“In Paris, then, I attended my classes 
in history, philosopy and literature at 
the Sorbonne and kept up my work at 
the Consérvatoire—it meant hard labor, 
I assure you. I studied piano with Louis 
Diemer, composition with Leo Delibes 
and won a first prize in both in 1889. Il 
gave my first concert in 1891 with the 
Colonne Orchestra, a program of my own 
works, including the Orchestral Ballade 
and First Piano Concerto. 

“Among the influences upon my devel- 
opment foremost was that of Paderewski. 
When I was a lad I met him at my 
mother’s house at the time when he ap- 
peared in Cracow in recital for the first 
time. I feel proud now when I recall 
that I then had a subconscious feeling of 
Paderewski’s greatness before the world 
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Contribution of Sigismond Sto- 
jowski to the Musical Ad- 
vancement of America During 
the Ten Years of His Resi- 
dence Here—Successive Steps 
of a Career Which Received 
Its Initial Impetus from Gath- 
erings of Musicians in His 
Mother’s Salon at Cracow 


knew it and before I could consciously 
realize it myself. 


Paderewski’s Stimulus 


“Later on, in Paris, I met Paderewski 
again, and it was he who, several years 
after my graduation from the Consérva- 
foire, turned my activity back to the 
piano after it had for a time been devoted 
largely to composition. He pointed out to 
me that it was foolish to let go to waste 
the pianistic equipment on which I had 
spent so much energy in my early days. 
He made me see the good sense of utiliz- 
ing its earning power. You know, com- 
position is a career of luxury, as an old 
copyist said to me when I objected to 
the high charges in his bill. 

“The first conductor to accept an or- 
chestral work of mine was Hans von 
Biilow, who placed two movements of my 
First Orchestral Suite on a program of 
his last season in Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky included the same work on a 
program of the music of young com- 
posers, which unfortunately he did not 
live to conduct, in St. Petersburg. 


Twenty-Year-Old Novelty 


“It has been my experience that, in 
Europe, the young composer meets with 
plenty of encouragement at the hands of 
the masters of the art. It is an en- 
couragement to me now that some of my 
youthful works are being revived. My 
brilliant colleague, Percy Grainger, told 
me that my Orchestral Suite, which Josef 
Stransky produced last season with the 
New York Philharmonic, had, almost 
simultaneously, been done in London, 
and friends over there have informed 
me since that it was considered ‘one of 
the most interesting novelties of the sea- 
son.’ I was considerably amused at the 
epithet ‘refreshing’ applied by the press 
to a twenty-year-old novelty!” 

After he had resumed his devotion to 
the piano, owing to the wonderful in- 
centive of Paderewski’s teaching, Mr. 
Stojowski appeared in concerts through- 
out many of the countries of Europe. 

“T have found it difficult,” he stated, 
“to maintain harmony in the relation be- 
tween composition and virtuosity. The 
former is likely to encroach upon the 
latter, and, although the importance of 
technique in piano playing is frequently 
over-estimated, it is true that the pian- 
ist must keep his technique constantly 
exercised. When I met Rubinstein, he 
asked me: ‘What do you do?’ I an- 
swered: ‘I play the piano like a com- 
poser and compose like a pianist.’ This 
seemed to amuse the old master, who 
laughingly retorted: ‘That’s what I 
have been trying to do all my life.’ 


Gedard’s Formula 


“That exercise is unnecessary for 
the creative artist is not true. Here’s 
testimony on that point: Benjamin 
Godard, who had conducted my concert 
with the Colonne Orchestra, met me three 
weeks afterward, and said, ‘Well, have 
you written a great deal since?’ I, who 
was resting on my thin laurels and 
idling, was amazed at the question. 

““TDon’t you write every day?’ said 
Godard. 

“Still more amazed, I asked: ‘Do you? 
And do you feel like it each day?’ 

“*A composer ought to write every 
day,’ was his reply, ‘and when I don’t 
fee] like it, I write a string quartet or 
a bit of a mass.’” 

Mr. Stojowski added, “Mendelssohn 
also contended that it was necessary for 
a composer to work every day. There 
is something muscular in brain work. 
In the summer, after my creative fac- 
ulties have been relaxed for several days, 
when I try a bit of composition again, 


I find that I can command neither tech- 
nical facility nor ideas. On the second 
day the technical facility bridges over 
the gap caused by the lack of ideas, and 
on the third an idea suddenly takes hold 
of me, and I work it out eagerly. 


Lose Self-Criticism 


“We can scarcely agree with the dic- 
tum that a composer should develop 
every idea that comes to him, even though 
it does produce facility. Chamfort de- 
clared, ‘Facility is an admirable gift, 
provided one does not make any use of 
it.’ Would it not be better, you ask, for 
the composer to pick out the best ideas 
that come to him and to develop those? 
Yes, but it seems to be a characteristic 
of those possessing extreme facility that 
they begin to lose this faculty of self- 
criticism.” 

When the pianist was asked how he 
had happened to come to America, he 
replied: “I had been teaching in Eu- 
rope during my career as virtuoso (as 
almost all virtuosi do over there), and 
one day Frank Damrosch entered my 
Paris apartment and asked me to come 
to America and head the piano depart- 
ment of the Institute of Musical Art, 
just founded. I decided to take a chance 
on the possibilities here, and I was 
tempted by this vast field of novel ex- 
perience. It is thrilling to a European 
of old race to watch—and help!—the 
building up of a great new civilization. 
I have been here now almost ten years— 
touring, teaching, writing, lecturing— 
and going over to Europe every summer, 
like a good American!” 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 


RECITAL BY MME. PARDON 


Belgian Pianist Demonstrates That She 
Is Well-Equipped Artist 


Mme. Amelie Pardon, a Belgian pian- 
ist and former professor of the Royal 
Conservatory of Brussels, gave an inter- 
esting piano recital in New York on Feb. 
16. Her program showed her leanings 
toward the romantic school of composers 
for Schumann, Beethoven, Chopin, Cha- 
minade, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, Cyril Scott 
and Tschaikowsky were represented by 
numbers of a more or less romantic 
nature. 

Mme. Pardon is well-equipped to in- 
terpret music of this kind. Her tone is 
round and warm, her finger work deft 
and accurate, her sense of rhythm ex- 
cellent and her feeling for contrasting 
values is marked. She caught and trans- 
mitted perfectly the spirit of the Schu- 
mann “Humoresque” and the Romance 
in F Sharp Major, the delicacy of the 
“Fauns” of Chaminade, and the weird, 
oriental strains of the misnamed “Danse 
Négre” of Cyril Scott. The well-known 
twelfth Rhapsody of Liszt she played 
with brilliance and vigor, and a fine dis- 
play of tone. An unfamiliar number 
was the “Harmonies du Soir” of H. 
Pachulski. 

Mme. Pardon was very enthusiastic- 
ally received by the audience that filled 
the auditorium of the church, where the 
recital was given. A concert of the pu- 
pils of Mme. Pardon was announced for 
Feb. 24. H. B. 


Houghton, Mich., Hears Organist in 
Farewell Recital 


HouGHTON, Micu., Feb. 12.—A large 
audience attended the farewell organ 
recital given at Trinity Episcopal Church 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 10, by Paul 
Allen Beymer, who is leaving Trinity to 


hecome organist of St. Matthews’s 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va. A most ex. 
acting program, ranging from light 


pieces by English composers to the “Fin- 
landia” symphonic poem by Sibelius and 
the difficult organ transcription of the 
Wagner “Ride of the Valkyries” showed 
perfect mastery of the organ, in sense of 
rhythm, singing tone and smooth legato. 


Contains Reliable News 


T> the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed find my check for renewal of 
subscription. 

I would not be without your valuable 
and interesting paper. It contains more 
reliable news pertaining to the mu- 
sical profession than any other paper 
of its kind. I take great pleasure in 
recommending it to all our pupils and 
musical friends. 

Yours truly, 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 

Director, Walnut Hills Music School. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1916. 
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SAVING VOICES TO 
BE MELBA’S MISSION 


Singer Hopes to Establish a 
Conservatory Soon in 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 8—Mme. Melba 
seems serious about her plans for a Cali- 
fornia residence, announced in MUSICAL 
AMERICA several months ago but at that 
time regarded as a remote possibility. 
A guest at the Kohl residence, near Bur- 
lingame, she told an Examiner reporter 
to-day that she intended to establish a 


conservatory somewhere in the San Fran- 
cisco peninsula. 

“It is the dream of my life,” she said, 
“to have a home here in this beautiful 
region and a class of young women in 
San Francisco. There are so many 
voices ruined each year by the wrong 
kind of training that I feel I simply must 
put out a restraining hand. I should 
regard the girls as my wards, my 
precious charges. I should consider it a 
privilege to teach them personally and 
my sacred duty to advise them according 
to my ability. 

“Saving voices shall be my mission. 
I have a Melba Conservatory in Mel- 
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EDITH 
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Wins Praise 
from the Critics 
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Portland (Me.) Daily Eastern Argus, Nov. 
19, 1915. 

The accompaniments played by Miss Edith 

Evans, Madame Schumann- Heink’s accom- 


panist en tour with her this season, were 
highly sympathetic, artistically finished in 
every detail and true illustrations of how a 
singer should be accompanied. 

Portland (Me.) Daily Press, Nov. 19, 1915: 
“At the piano Miss Edith Ev: ans in her 
accompaniments was skillful and sympathetic 

always.” 
Archie Bell in Cleveland Leader, Dec. 1, 
i983: 

“Miss Edith Evans gave Madame every 
possible assistance that could come from a 
piano, and shared in the jgeners al and genuine 
triumph of the evening.’ 


Permanent Address: 
309 West 86th Street, New York 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


bourne, where the class is always kept 
at fifty in number, but, of course, I can- 
not give these girls as much time as I 
hope to give my California class. I 
shall come to California again next year, 
and then, if the war is over and I am 
not needed elsewhere, I shall look about 
for my home.” 

A strange accident happened last 
Thursday evening at Scottish Rite Au- 
ditorium at the close of the Melba con- 
cert. Mrs. Frederick Kohl a wealthy 
society woman at whose home Mme. 
Melba has been staying, went to join the 
diva on the stage and accompany her to 
the waiting automobile. She wore a 
dress that was thickly bespangled with 
metal ornaments. Chancing to stand 
near an open switchboard, she was nearly 
electrocuted when the metal ornaments 
touched against the electrical apparatus. 
There was a sudden flash of blue flame 
and for an instant it was thought that 
Mrs. Kohl had been killed. She was 
extricated and though badly frightened 
she was found to be uninjured. 

T. N. 





Catholic Society Offers 


Key West 


Key WEST, FLA., Feb. 13.—The Cath- 
olic Society Club gave a musicale in 
which the program included several 
trios by Messrs. Holland and Baker and 
Effie Roberts. Will Camaher sang an 
old English ballad, accompanied by Prof. 
Casalo Mora, director of music at Har- 
grave Seminary. Mary Wardlow gave 
a Liszt number. A great favorite was 
Joseph Muller, violinist, whose numbers 
were Rubinstein’s “Melody,” Offenbach’s 
“Belle Nuit” and Raff’s es » 


Program at 





Concert by Pupils in Maryland School 
For the Blind 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 10.—The con- 
cert given at the Maryland School for 
the Blind, in the Newcomer Hall at 
Overlea, Baltimore, Md., on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 27, attracted a very large 
audience. Charles H. Bochau, the direc- 
tor of music, had arranged a most inter- 
esting program in which every phase of 
the musical endeavor which is part of 
this school’s curriculum was brought to 
the attention of the audience. There 
were children’s choruses and ensemble 
pieces, also songs and duets and individ- 
ual pieces for violin and piano. 

F. C. B. 





“Manon” Given in Brooklyn 


“Manon” according to Massenet was 
presented recently to Brooklyn by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company with a 
cast which included Caruso, Alda, Bras- 
lau, De Luca, Sparkes and Duchene. 
Mr. Polacco conducted a performance 
remarkable for its spirit and distinction. 





Musical Courier, Londo 

“We accept Fhe ae Bell- Ranske 
as one of the leading specialists on 
the voice.” 


Madame Bell-Ranske’s 


Book WOICE ana 
NERVE CONTROL 


$1.50 Net at all Booksellers 


Beata Korslikof writes: 
“T have found in your method what 
I have vainly sought for abroad.” 


Dr. Alfred Muller writes: 

“Your book is a revelation and 
has initiated me into the great under- 
standing of correct breathing and 
nerve control. Singers, — 
teachers and students will find the 
book invaluable; I  unhesitatingly 
pronounce it a great work.” 


Professor John L. Stewart, Lehigh 
University, writes: 

“I have read your book with the 
greatest interest. You have ene 
psychology in such a practical way 
that it will help to develop not onl 
the voice but the health and strengt 
of the race.’ 


Publishers, F. A. Stekes Co., New York 
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Address Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., 
Evelyn Hopper, Western Repre 
Omaha Re-en 


New York. g 1 P. ‘ - 
sentative, 2589 Spaulding St., a »-eNn- 
enor gaged for Fourth Season with Chicago Grand 
wae Co. Permanent Address: Lambs’ Club, 





New York. 


REUNIONS ENLIVEN 
TOUR OF SEAGLE 


Pupils and Old Friends Give 
Entertainments in Honor of 
Baritone 


Osear Seagle, baritone, and Frank 
Bibb, his accompanist, had experiences 
that were many and varied on their re- 
cent concert tour. In Minneapolis they 
were entertained by Mr. Seagle’s pupil, 
Harold Van Duzee, at an interesting eve- 
ning at Mr. Van Duzee’s home. The 
guests were the Seagle Minneapolis pu- 
pils who had been members of his vocal 
training camp last summer at Lake 
George. Present were Mrs. Alma John- 
son Porteous, Clara Williams, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Phillips, Mrs. Kathleen Hart 
Bibb, Gladys Albrecht, Margaret Menzel, 
Mildred Langtry, Ruth Jackson, Eugene 


Bibb and Frank Bibb. An informal pro- 
gram was given. 

Frank Bibb gave a Valentine dinner in 
Columbia, Mo. Among the guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Basil Gauntlett and Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson of the University of 
Missouri law school, cousins of Mr. Bibb. 
Prof. Gauntlett is in charge of the music 


department at Stevens College. P, 
Hudson entertained both Mr. Seagle ; 
Mr. Bibb at the Columbia Club. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, the artists y 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. W. C. R 
yon, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Henry We! 
at Dayton with an affair at the ( 
Club given by Henry A Ditzel, } 
Mary Meredith and Miss Davidson. 

At Lawrence, Kan., Professor Ski! 
of the University of Kansas was t} 
host, other guests being Dean Butler 
Prof. Harry Downing. 

At Valley City, N. D., Eugene W 
hams, head of the vocal department, 
tertained for the visiting artists after 
concert. All through the Northw 
Frank Bibb met many old college frie 
from the University of Minnesota. \; 
Grand Forks the artists were entertai.< 
by William Ogren, brother-in-law of 
Gustav Holmquist, a pupil of Mr. Sea; 





Young Pianists Appear at Muskocee 
(Okla.) Studio Recitals 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., Feb. 12.—Two 
cent studio-recitals of interest have bie) 
given by Mrs. Claude L. Steele, when iw, 
of her pupils were presented in proers 5 
of more than ordinary merit. Mrs. Jean 
Callawaert Beeler appeared on Jan. 2) 
in a program built of classic and modery 
compositions, and on Feb. 4 Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Hammond McAdams was the 
soloist, her offerings including three 
Spanish Dances of Granados, in addition 
to works from the classic composers. 





The Public Ledger: 
A contribution of 
lasting value to the 
literature of the 


cello. It is dis- 
tinguished by the 
same _ feeling for 


lyric effects and 
flowing melody that 
is found in his other 
works. The audi- 
ence, deeply im- 
pressed, applauded 
the Adagio with 
fervor and _ placed 
the seal of em- 
phatic approval 
upon the whole 
work at the close. 
Perhaps no finer 
*cello has ever been 
heard in the Acad- 


instr ument 
soulful ’cello itself. 


.; whose soul, it might 


The Evening Star: 
joyousness, flowing abandon, 
The Evening Telegraph: 
The North American: It embodies some 


the resources and genius of the ‘cello. 


SANDBY TRIUMPHs 


in his Own New ’Cello Concerto with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 4th and 5th 





) shows unusual! 
emy of Music. genius. 
The Evening Bulletin: The Adagio is a soulful song written by one who lives for h 


Sandby seemed inspired as he wrought out 
the audience seemed to share in his spiritual enthusiasm. 

If the Adagio is great, the finale is even greater, 
and general inspiring and appealing character. Th¢ 
whole has soul and sentiment in it, a genuine feeling of poetry and romance. 
His work is more than a mere test of virtuosity, 
It has racial feeling, unconscious, perhaps, but present. 


material, which is constructed with much skill that admirably develops and exhibits 





The Record: An ex 
ample of absolut 
music—pure song 
Delighting the au- 
dience by the con- 
tinued melody 
abounding through 
out; and the fin¢ 
rhythmic propo! 
tion that made eac! 
movement complete 
and perfect in it 


self. 
The Eve. Ledger 
Such a work as 


master cellist might 
well write for his 
favorite instrument 
The Press: Mr 
Sandby demon 
strated the breadt! 
of his art in this 
composition that 


be said, is in communion with that of t! 
all this, an 


in its buoyant 


howeve! 


extremely effective and ingratiating melodi 





For Terms and Dates address Mr. Herman 





Sandby, 4640 Hazel Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 
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The Catholic Choral Club of Philadelphia, Nicola A. Montani, Founder and Director. Inset, on Left, Catherine Sherwood-Montani, Wife of the Director and Prom- 
inent as Soprano. On Right, Mr. Montani 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 18.—The sec- 
ond annual concert of the Catholic 
Choral Club, organized and trained by 
Nicola A. Montani, was given before a 
large and deeply impressed audience at 
the Academy of Music last evening. An- 
other program unusual in character and 
of rare merit in the manner of its in- 
terpretation was presented by this ad- 
mirable body of singers, made up of about 
two hundred men and women chosen 
from various Catholic choirs of the city. 
Mr. Montani, who is organist and choir 
director of St. John’s Catholic Church, 
and widely known as composer of masses 
and other music, mostly of a religious na- 
ture, formerly was connected with the 
choir of the Sistine Chapel, in Rome, and 
therefore is eminently fitted to direct 
with appropriate effect the old motet 
music, such as in large part made up 
the program offered last evening. 

In the style of music given the Catho- 
lie Choral Club seems to have a field of 
its own in this vicinity. To sing effec- 
tively such beautiful @ cappella works 
as the motets of Palestrina, de Victoria, 
dated respectively 1524-1594 and 1540- 
1613, and, of a later period, those of 
Grieg and Tschaikowsky, which were on 
last night’s program, a chorus must have 
‘areful training of a special sort, and 
this Mr. Montani has provided with so 
much thoroughness and such insight and 
sympathy that the singers under his di- 
rection produce truly remarkable results. 
[In musical quality of tone and delicate 
effects of light and shade, the chorus 
reaches a high standard of artistic 
ichievement. Other important choral 
works, presented at the beginning and 
the ending of the program, were 
Moussorgsky’s cantata, “Joshua,” and 
Dvorak’s setting in cantata form of 
Psalm 149, these having harp, piano and 
rgan accompaniment. 

One of the most successful numbers 
vas Mr. Montani’s new work, given for 
the first time, a four-part chorus for 
vomen’s voices. This is a delicately ex- 
pressive and melodious setting of a poem 
ntitled “White Silence,” by Mahlon 
Leonard Fisher, descriptive of a snow- 
storm, and is a notable addition to the 
rather limited catalog of worthy com- 
positions for women’s voices alone. It 
vas very beautifully sung. The Choral 
Glee Club of male voices also was heard 
n two attractive numbers. 

The special soloists of last evening’s 
program were Catherine Sherwood- 


Montani, soprano, formerly a well-known 
operatic prima donna; Piotr Wizla, a 
young Polish baritone, and Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler, Philadelphia’s popu- 
lar harpist. Mrs. Montani’s voice is un- 
usually pleasing in its pure, sweet, mel- 
lowness, of lyric quality but also capable 
of dramatic effect, and she sings with 


admirable taste and finish of style. Mr. 
Wizla’s resonant baritone was heard to 
good advantage in all of his numbers, 
one of which was “A Dirge,” poem by 
P. B. Shelley and music by Mr. Montani, 
which was sung from manuscript. Mrs. 
Baseler contributed a group of solos, 
executed with characteristic skill and 


sympathy, and also assisted in several 
of the accompaniments. Others who offi- 
ciated ably in this capacity were Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, pianist, and Albert J. 
Dooner, at the organ. The concert, as 
last year, was for the benefit of the 
Catholic Girls’ High School. 
A. L. T. 











Historical Relationships of 
Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera’”’ 








Correspondents of the New York Eve- 
ning Sun have been delving interestingly 
of late into the history of Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball.” We are reminded by 
one of them that the original title of the 
opera was “Gustavo III.” 

“It was during the rehearsals,” says 
he, “that the attempt of Orsini against 
the life of Napoleon III, Jan. 13, 1858, 
occurred, and the performance of an 
opera with so suggestive a title was in- 
terdicted. Verdi was crdered by the 
Naples police to adapt his music to a 
different book and upon his refusal the 
manager of San Carlo brought an action 
against him for 200,000 francs damages. 

“There was a great uproar in Naples 
when it was known that permission to 
produce his work was withheld. Crowds 
assembled under his window and escorted 
him through the streets shouting ‘Viva 
Verdi!’ the cry making the initial letters 
of ‘Viva Vittoria Emmanuela Re d'Italia.’ 
The matter was compromised by the 
manager of the Teatro Apollo in Rome 
arranging with the Roman police and 
taking the responsibility of the produc- 
tion. But the changes had to be made 
in the names of the characters and the 
piece was rechristened ‘Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera’ and was brought out in Rome Feb. 
17, 1859. Hence the hybrid dialogue, 


atmosphere and _ other incongruities. 

“Auber’s ‘Gustavus III’ was composed 
in 1833, but it was not produced in 
Italian at Her Majesty’s Theater in Lon- 
don until 1851, though performances had 
been given before that year in the Brit 
ish metropolis.” 

“The circumstances attending’ the 
change of locale to a Massachusetts en- 
vironment in the plot of ‘The Masked 
Ball’ have been many times recounted in 
the local press,” adds another corre- 
spondent, “and the fact that the story is 
identical with that of Auber’s ‘Gustavus 
III’ is well known to all students of 
opera. It might be added, however, that 
in order to avoid trouble with the censor 
the action was for a time transferred 
to some indefinite country called Au- 
sonia. 

“The names of the two retainers, 
Samuel and Tom, in ‘Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera’ were evidently selected as being 
typically English, like the absurd Nelly 
Box, Sally Fox, ete., bestowed upon some 
of the servants at the hiring fair in Flo 
tow’s ‘Martha.’ 

“Musically, Auber’s opera bears about 
the same relation to Verdi’s that his 
‘Manon Lescaut,’ with its once famous 
laughing song, ‘C’est l’histoire amour- 
euse,’ a favorite with Carlotta Patti, 
does to the operas of Massenet and Puc- 
cini. There is another ‘geographical 
curiosity’ in at least one of these works, 





BISPHAM 





Personal Address: 


44 West 44th St., New York 


or 


R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway 





I think the latter, where the author rep- 
resents his heroine as perishing from 
thirst in Louisiana, a locality almost too 
abundantly provided with rivers, lakes, 
bayous and swamps.” 


“Oldest Permanent Orchestra in Exist- 
ence” 


Bath, during the recent festive season, 
enjoyed a unique program of Christmas 
music, relates London Music. The city 
claims to have the oldest permanent or- 
chestra in existence—it was founded by 
Beau Nash somewhere about 1705—and 
the present musical director has recently 
come on the original scores of a number 
of pieces played by the Pump Room Or- 
chestra a century or more ago. Out of 
these he arranged a program of what is 
termed “Music of a Century Ago,” 
though in many cases it dates further 
back than that, and the orchestra was 
also composed of the number and pro- 
portion of instruments belonging to that 
amous period in the history of the an- 
cient city of Bath, arranged so far as 
possible according to eighteenth century 
tradition. 





Clarence Whitehill Impressive in Topeka 
Recital 


TOPEKA, KAN., Feb. 8. — Clarence 
Whitehill scored a notable success when 
he sang in concert at the Grand Opera 
House here to a large audience last 
night, under the direction of Myrtle Rad- 
cliffe. Mr. Whitehill made an unusually 
strong impression on his audience. “The 
Old Boatman” won as much applause as 
any of his numbers, though the “Eve- 
ning Star” aria from si 


eer 


lannhduser” was 
another favorite. a ie 





LOUISE 


MERTENS 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
‘‘A contralto voice of rare charm and beauty.’’ 
Management: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 
402 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone 2890 Murray Hill. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 




















T is rare indeed that a new publishing 

firm acquires so many worthy manu- 
seripts in its initial output. Yet Hunt- 
zinger and Dilworth, New York, seem to 
have furnished one of the rare instances 
in which choice numbers of all varieties 
have been culled from the start. A goodly 
number of their publications have al- 
ready been commented upon in this 
journal. The following complete their 
secular song issues for the present.* 

Franklin Riker has written “A Road 
Song” for a medium voice, which, though 


composed along direct lines, has points . 


of interest that should give it a wide 
hearing. His “Mister Honey Boy,” to a 
poem by Adam Brede, set before by a 
well-known American composer, is one 
of the most captivating negro dialect 
songs that we have seen in a year or 
more. Those who recall Mr. Riker’s “Hi! 
Lil’ Feller,” published three or four 
years ago, will know what skill he has 
in writing in this idiom. Yet this song, 
“Mister Honey Boy,” surpasses “Hi! Lil’ 
Feller,” and is infinitely more individual. 
Melodically the song recalls the flavor of 
Balfour Gardiner’s “News from Why- 
dah,” though the themes are not similar. 
It is issued both for high and low voice. 

“She Walked Within the Garden Close” 
presents to us Harvey B. Gaul, a name 
not well known as a composer of songs, 
but prominent in music of the church. 
This may be had both for high and low 
voice. It is a very singable song and 
well written. Harry M. Gilbert, one of 
the best of concert accompanists and a 
musician of wide sympathies, has a 
direct and melodious song, “When Thou 
Art Near,” which moves in broad lines, 
not unlike some of the Schumann songs. 
It is very effective. Carl Hahn gives us 
an attractive Irish song, “There’s a Rosie 
Show in Derry,” dedicated to Florence 
Hinkle. Mr. Hahn shows that he under- 
stands the spirit of the Irish song. He 
has avoided affectations and written in 
folk style with success. 

“Music When Soft Voices Die,” a set- 
ting of Shelley’s famous verses, by the 
late Gerrit Smith, has been issued. It is 
characteristic of the composer, with its 
almost Mendelssohnian calm and_ its 
rounded melodic lines. Clara Ross Ricci’s 
setting of Shakespeare’s “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass” is capital. This poem has 
been set again and again by composers 
of all nationalities and periods. Mrs. 
Ricci’s setting has in it something of the 
flavor of the time the poem was written 
and is charming throughout. A high 
voice can make it admirable. Simple, but 
melodically pleasing, are Bernard Hamb- 
len’s “Love’s Tribute,” this in ballad 
style, and “The Silent Lagoon.” The lat- 
ter is suggestive of Gounod’s once popu- 
lar serenade, “Sing, Smile, Slumber.” 

William Lester gives us a set of “Four 
Love Vignettes” for a solo voice with 
piano accompaniment to poems by Fred- 
erick H. Martens. Mr. Lester’s work is 
a delight. Whether he is in a serious 
mood or not, he exhibits a taste and sense 
of proportion that will make his music 
more admired from year to year. He is 
still a very young man, but his songs 
are already finding interpreters and 
making friends for him among the mu- 
sicians. This set is perhaps not as pre- 
tentious as some other things of his that 
we have seen, but it is one of his most 
charming works. The first song, “Lace,” 
is a miniature of exquisite beauty; it is 
finely chiseled, a pure melody, of Schu- 
mannesque refinement, set over an ac- 
companiment of slow eighth note arpeg- 
gios. Then follows “June,” a bit more 
conventional in scheme, perhaps, but also 
interesting; then “Why?” in which the 
composer has nice touches and finally 
“To Show That I Were True.” The last- 
named, with its Puccini-like moments, 





*“A Roap SONG,” “MISTER HONEY Boy.” 
Two Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Franklin Riker. 60 cents 
each. “SHE WALKED WITHIN THE GARDEN 
CLOsE.”” Song by Harvey B. Gaul. Price, 
60 cents. “WHEN THOU ART NEAR.” Song 
by Harry M. Gilbert. Price, 40 cents. 
“‘THERE’S A ROSIE SHOW IN DERRY.” Song by 
Carl Hahn. Price, 60 cents. “Music WHEN 
Sort VOICES DIE.” Song for a Medium 
Voice. By Gerrit Smith. Price, 40 cents. 
“IT WAS A LOVER AND His LAss.” Song for 
a High Voice. By Clara Ross Ricci. Price, 
60 cents. “THE SILENT LAGOON.” “LOVE’S 
TRIBUTE.” Two Songs by Bernhard Hamb- 
len. Price, 50 cents’ each. Four LOvE 
VIGNETTES. “LACE,” “JUNE,” “WuHuyr?, “To 
SHow THAT I WAS True.” Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Wil- 
liam Lester, Op. 64. Price, 50 eents each. 
— by Huntzinger and Dilworth, New 

ork. 


has a true ring and in the hands of a 
good singer should be an instantaneous 
success. Mr. Marten’s poems are, as 
usual, admirable. 
x 
F Bruno Huhn had written nothing 
else than his setting of Lord Tenny- 
son’s “Balaklava,” known familiarly to 
all as “The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,” he would deserve the respect and 
praise of all lovers of choral music. This 
work comes from the press of the Oliver 
Ditson Company} and is one of the finest 
things of its kind that we have seen in 
many a day. 

Mr. Huhn has written it for male 
voices, a cappella, and dedicated it to the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, 
Louis Koemmenich, conductor. The task 
of setting a poem convincingly is, to 
begin with, no easy one; if there is any 
doubt in the mind of our readers, let 
them try it. But it is doubly difficult to 
set to music a poem that has become so 
hackneyed, that has been recited end- 
lessly in a perfunctory manner by school 
boys of the Victorian era and our own 
twentieth century. Mr. Huhn’s setting, 
however, is simply the poem in music. 
After familiarizing oneself with it one 
can think of no other music for it. Like 
all big music to a given poem it seems 
inseparable from it; one almost feels that 
it was born with it. In short Mr. Huhn 
has written one of the real male choruses 
of the day! 

He builds up a terrific climax on 
“Plunged in the battery smoke,” on aug- 
mented triads, employed in one of the 
most significant ways we have noted to 
date. For “When can their glory fade?” 
he returns to simple diatonics in E ma- 
jor, mf, Maestoso, and he has gained a 
most stunning effect by doing so. The 
unison on “Honor the charge they made!” 
is another tour de force. It seems as 
though Mr. Huhn has made every syllable 
of Tennyson’s memorable poem live 
again, more vividly; as a result he has 
accomplished one of the finest things in 
his list of compositions, which, be it 
noted, is a list that has proved worthy 
of the highest regard over a period of 
more than fifteen years. 

- +s 


OSEF HOFMANN, who has played 
several piano compositions during the 
last year composed by one “Dvorsky,” 
has now published through the house of 
Schirmer a charming set of “Four Old 
Dutch Songs’”{ which he has arranged 
for the piano for concert performance. 
He played them recently at his New York 
recital. These pieces are “In Babilone,” 
a hymn-like melody, Maestosos, C major, 
which bears a curious melodic re- 
semblance to the Thuringian folksong, 
“Ach, wie ist méglich dann”; “Al de 
Jonge Luijde,” an Andante, in A minor, 
common time; an Allegretto in G minor, 
% time, “Vader lief Kreeg Moeder lief” 
—minuet-like in character; and a final 
“Contredans,” Vivo, F major, Alla breve. 
Mr. Hofmann has arranged these old 
songs with superb musicianship and with 
an eye to their effectiveness for concert 
use. It seems strange that he has tried 
to conceal his identity as composer of 
the pieces published under the name of 
“Dvorsky”; it is almost naive of Mr. 
Hofmann to believe that in America there 
are no persons familiar enough with the 
Russian language to know that dvor 
means “court,” or the German Hof and 
that the Russian sky corresponds to the 
English “son” and the German mann. 
Thus “Dvor—sky”—“Hof—mann.” 
* * * 


PLEASING and melodious “Deux- 
iéme Chanson” (Second Song), for 
violin and piano, by Charles Lagourgue, 
a French musician now located in Seattle, 
is published by the house of Maurice 
Senart, Paris.§ It is a _ well-written 
morceau, none too original, yet likable 
for the skillful manner in which it has 
been done. It is dedicated to the com- 
poser’s friend, Gustave Tinlot, solo vio- 
linist at the Opéra Gomique in Paris. 





7““BALAKLAVA.” Part Song for Chorus of 
Male Voices Unaccompanied. By Bruno 
Huhn. Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. Price, 16 cents. 

t“Four OLp DutcH Sonos.” Arranged for 
the Piano by Josef Hofmann. Published 
by G. Schirmer, New York and London. 
Price, $1. 

§“DEUXIEME CHANSON” (Second Song). 
For the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Charles Lagourgue. Published by Maurice 
Senart, Paris. 


i was hardly to be expected that 
France would make a reprisal to 
German’s hymn of hate. Even less did 
those interested in art and its complete 
separation from the horrors and feel- 
ings of war expect that such an essay 
would come from the distinguished De- 
bussy. Fact is, however, that this is 
the case. The composer of “Pelléas’” has 
done it in his “Noel des enfants qui 
n’ont plus de maisons,” rendered into 
pretee English, “Christmas Carol for 
Homeless Children.’’|| 

Had M. Debussy written only the mu- 
sic there would be less occasion to com- 
ment on this proceeding; but he has also 
written the text. It is concerned with a 
plea that France’s enemies be deserted 
by the infant Jesus, that they be pun- 
ished severely. The French poem is 
good, but a so-called “English” transla- 
tion by one Swayne Saint René Tail- 
landier borders on the grotesque. Surely 
the distinguished house of Durand can- 
not afford to allow such a translation to 
go forth. It is one of the most miserable 
collections of English words, poorly 
chosen and strangely unrelated, that we 
have ever seen. There is one line that 
reads, “They burnt the church and Mis- 
ter Jesus Christ,” the last three words 
a literal rendering of “Monsieur Jésus 


Christ.” There are other things, too, 
yuo | absurd. The publishers would 
do well to have a real translation of the 


song made. As to the music, it is prob- 
ably a piéce d’occasion and may thus be 
forgiven. It surely does not represent 
the Debussy of 1916 at his best! 

With this work comes a “Sonate pour 
Violoncelle et Piano,” by M. Debussy, the 
first of a set of six sonatas for various 
instruments, on which he is now at work. 
It is conceived in two divisions, a Pro- 
logue and a Sérenade et Finale. The 
Prologue is a Lent movement, 4/4, D 
minor, in which there is much that is 
supremely fine. Of course, there is very 
little of the sonata about it; it is free 
modern music, the conception of a fertile 
imagination. The Sérenade et Finale is 
piquant, much of the ’cello part being 
done pizzicato in an engaging manner. 
M. Debussy has added a splendid work 
to the chamber-music literature with 
this sonata; it is worthy of him and 
shows him in as favorable light as any 
new composition from his pen in a long 
time. 

The title-page is alarming in that one 
finds a touch of chauvinism present, a 
touch of which one hardly thought this 
great French master guilty. It reads: 
“Six Sonatas pour divers instruments. 
Composées par Claude Debussy, Musicien 
Francais.” Is the last designation placed 
after the composer’s name to make his 
work more welcome among the musicians 
of the Allies or is it to frighten off Ger- 
man and Austrian musicians, who may 
consider playing the sonata? There is 
doubt of the effectiveness of the plan, if 
the latter was considered by M. De- 
bussy; as for the former intention, let 
it be recorded that Debussy is well 


‘enough known as a Frenchman not to 


have to label his work with his nation- 
ality, even in 1916, when his country is 
at war! 
* * o 
WO simple songs, “Love’s Reason” 
and “Dearest Mine,” by Edalah 
Connor-Glover, are issued in Dallas, 
Tex.j+ They are unpretentious melodies 
that have a certain fluency and may 
please many. “Love’s Reason” is being 
sung by Mabel Riegelman, the soprano, 
late of the Chicago Opera Company. 
+ * . 


FROMMEL, a new name in the com- 

e poser’s list, makes his début with 
three charming piano compositions, is- 
sued by the house of Schirmer. They 
are called “Three Sketches,’§ and com- 
prise a very admirable Romance, a Ser- 
enade and “A Curious Story.” 





|‘*NOEL DES ENFANTS QuI N’ONT PLUS DE 
MAISONS.”’ Song for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Claude Debussy. 
Price, Fr. 2.50 net. Sonate. For Violon- 
cello and Piano. By Claude Debussy. Price, 
Fr. 6 net. Published by A Durand et Fils, 
Paris. 

+7+“LOvE’s REASON,” “DEAREST MINE.” Two 
Songs for a High Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Edalah Connor-Glover. Pub- 
lished by Bush & Gerts Piano Co. and Tho. 
Goggan & Bros., Dallas, Tex. Price, 50 cents 
each. 

§THREE SKETCHES. Romance, Serenade, 
“A Curious Story.” For the Piano. By H. 
Frommel, Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York and London. Price 5@ cents each. 


Mr. Fromme! has an interesting sty 
even in the works with which he h: 
introduced himself to us, works that }. 
long to the better grade of salon musi 
But they differ from much music of th 
kind through their really interesti; 
development. The Romance, a bro: 
melodic piece in E Major, common tim 
Andante sostenuto, carries convicti: 
with it by means of the emotional swe. 
of its middle section. It makes us thi: 
that Mr. Frommel has the ability to wri 
much bigger music than are any of the 
three pieces. 

The Serenade, too, a graceful mo\ 
ment in D Major, Allegretto grazio: 
3/4 time, has individuality and is work. 
out with skill. The piquant ending 
capital. “A Curious Story” is MacDowe 
ish, and its very whimsical character w 
win it many friends. The three piec. - 
are not too difficult and should be exa: 
ined carefully by teachers who will fi: | 
them more than praiseworthy piano m 
terial. 

Mr. Frommel should give us some mo 
of his piano compositions. He appa 
ently has something to say and he kno 
how to say it. These three pieces are f: 
and away above the average in intere: 

x * ~ 


ARL FISCHER issues three very a 
mirable piano albums. There are ty 
suites] by Bainbridge Crist, the Bosto) 
composer, and a set of “Nine Miniatures’ 
by Leo Ornstein. 

Mr. Crist’s suites are a set of fou 
“Egyptian Impressions” and “Retrospe 
tions,” a group of five compositions. Th. 
Egyptian suite, made up of “Caravan,” 
“To a Mummy,” “Katebet” and “A De 
ert Song,” is a work of great charm. 
Mr. Crist has created the atmosphere 
which his titles call for and done so in « 
manner neither theatric and ostentatiou 
“To a Mummy” and “A Desert Song” 
have especial value. 

In “Retrospections”’ Mr. Crist ha 
called up “The Old Spinnet,” a quaint 
Allegretto grazioso in A Major in th 
manner of Mozart, “An Old Print,” 
“Child Faces,” this a movement of cd 
lightful thought, “Intimité,” strong! 
MacDowellish in feeling, and a Schu 
mannesque Reverie. 

They are finely written for the pia: 
and make welcome additions to the pia: 
ist’s library. 

Mr. Ornstein’s pieces are not in his 


present-day idiom. They are his Op. 7, 


composed when he was still a very young 
man, in his teens. There is a pretty) 
Berceuse, a Mazurka, a warmly felt Ro 
mance in the Rubinstein manner, a 
clever, brief Humoresque, a_ tende: 
“Mélancolie,” one of the best short pieces 
for piano written in many a moon, a 


“Danse Fantastique,” a sombre Gavotte, 


almost funereal in its solemnity, a Valse 
in the spirit of Gounod’s “Faust” ballet 
music, and a “Danse 
marked individuality. Mr. Ornstei! 
wrote these pieces some years ago; the) 
bear no relation that we can discove) 
with his present tendencies. Yet they are 


remarkably sincere, unpretentious pieces, 


of distinct melodic and harmonic loveli 
ness, for which approval must come from 
all who see them. They are not great, 
but they are all of them worthy of ad 
miration. A. W. K. 





“EGYPTIAN IMPRESSIONS,”’ ‘“RETROSP! 
TIONS.” Two Suites for the Piano. B 
Bainbridge Crist. Price 75 cents and $1 nm 
each. “NINE MINIATURES.” For the Pian: 
By Leo Ornstein, Op. 7. Price $1.25 net 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. 





MUSIC LEAGUE BOOKINGS 





Many Dates Ahead for Artists Durin: 
Coming Month 


The Music League of America ha 


many booking dates ahead for its artists 


during the next few weeks. Royal Dad 
mun and Salvatore de Stefano are to b 
heard in joint recital at Williams Colleg: 
Williamstown, Mass., on March 9. Thi 
is a reappearance, due to the succes 
which they achieved in the college tow 
last season. Meantime David Hochstei! 
is starting on an extended Southern tour 


beginning at Tokepa, Kan., Feb. 23, anc 


including Galveston, Tex., where he wi! 
be heard with the Choral Club o1 
March 1. 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, is to appea! 


before the Pleides and Cosmopolita: 
Clubs. Wynne Pyle, the latest additio: 
to the roster of the Music League, is t 
be heard in piano recital in Boston 0: 
Feb. 24 and in Chicago on Feb. 29. 





Paul G. Hanft has been appointe: 
organist and choirmaster of the new St 
Stephen’s Church at Ridgefield, Conn. 
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Vienna Wonder-Child’s Operas to Have a Double Premiére—Teresa Carreno’s Daughter Teresita to 
| Make Concert Tour in South America—British Government in New Policy of Economy With- 
draws Grants from Institutions of Music—Heinrich Hensel Signs Long-Period Contract to 
Sing in Hamburg—Former Philadelphia Conductor Receives an Appointment for Life—New 
Sibelius Works Introduced at Finnish Composer’s Birthday Celebration—Still Another New 
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L_ 
(i1E unusual experience of having a 

T synchronous premiére of his operas 

1 two cities is reserved for for the 

Vienna wonder-child composer, Erich 

Wolfgang Korngold, next month. His 

‘wo one-act operas, “The Ring of Poly- 

rates” and “Violanta” are to be pro- 

duced simultaneously at the Vienna 


Court Opera and the Munich Court Op- 
era. As it is manifestly impossible for the 
youthful composer to be present at both 
ff these world premiéres, he will prob- 
ably choose to attend the performances 
in his home city. 
* * * 
NTERESTING news of two members 
of the Carreno family has reached 
New York friends. The famous Vene- 
suelan pianist’s daughter Teresita is to 
leave Europe shortly for an extended 
‘concert tour in South America, her first 
tour on this side of the Atlantic. Ter- 
esita, for whose development as an art- 
ist Madame Carreno has always cher- 
shed high hopes, has been living in Lau- 
-anne since her unpleasant experience a 
vear ago in Algiers, where she was sus- 
pected by the French soldiers of being a 
German spy and imprisoned, a compli- 
‘ation due probably to her speaking 
French with the accent of the country in 
which she learned it—Germany. 

Then the son, Giovanni Carrefo- 
Tagliapietra, has been engaged for the 
Municipal Opera at Frankfort-am-Main, 
where, having outgrown the high bari- 

ne repertoire, he will sing heroic tenor 
dles. Since, in an experience paralled 
o his sister’s, but of briefer duration, he 
ran afoul of Italian authorities last June 
ind spent a day or two in a cell in Milan 
under suspicion of being a German spy, 
he has been at his mother’s home in Ber- 

and preparing his new répertoire 
tnere 

As for Mme. Carreno’s plans, it is 

decided that when she leaves for 
her next season’s tour of this country 
he will give up her apartment in Ber- 

for the first time in many years. 
Her daughter Eugenia, who has become 
'| established as a teacher in the Ger- 
nan capital, will remain there, while 
Hertha, the younger of the two Carreno- 
| Albert girls, will go to Munich to pur- 
her studies in painting. 

April Mme. Carrefio goes to Spain 
vain to fill engagements in Madrid as 
\ direct result of her concerts there last 
pring. Recently in Vienna she gave a 

concert with Anna Bahr-Milden- 

irg, the Wagnerian dramatic soprano. 

\s on this side of the Atlantic joint re- 

ils by artists of renown have been 

re in vogue in Germany and Austria 

ng the past year than in many pre- 
ous seasons. 


We 


if 


* * * 


LONDON musicians are deploring the 
action of the Treasury in with- 
wing the small annual grants made 
the Government to the Royal Acad- 
of Music, the Royal College of Mu- 
and the Royal Irish Academy of 

i iC. 
‘he entire appropriation for. institu- 
s of music amounted to less than the 
g of one of the big guns, on the 
wueen Elizabeth, it seems, but the 
thly Musical Record finds one source 
‘onsolation in the reflection that if 
sweeping action is typical of the 
eral economy that is to prevail in all 
ernment departments in future, Mu- 
sacrifice will not have been made in 


he worst consequence of the step at 


present, however, is that the smaller 
municipalities are following the Govern- 
ment’s lead. The Manchester city 
fathers, for instance, have accordingly 
canceled their annual grant of $1,125 to 
the Royal Manchester College of Music 
on the ground that music is an unneces- 
sary luxury just now. 


the courts under the special circum- 
stances. 

It is said that a code of etiquette de- 
ters the royal and ducal patrons of opera 
houses in Germany from engaging any 
singer who has incurred the displeasure 
of any of their titled fellow-patrons and 
proprietors. For that reason, it seems, 





Photo by Feature Service 


Eduard Behm 


Noted German composer whose fairy-tale opera, “Das Marienkind,” produced in Wiirzburg, 


has received wide-spread commendation 


ITH a brief Metropolitan experience 
and longer engagements with the 


Chicago company behind him, Heinrich 
Hensel, after following the nomadic life 
of a “guest” star for the past three 
or four seasons in his homeland, is about 
to settle down in Hamburg. This Wag- 
nerian tenor has signed a contract with 
the Municipal Opera of the wealthy old 
Hanseatic city on the Elbe which will 
not end until 1920. 

When Hensel finished his engagement 
at the Metropolitan he confided in friends 
that his expenses in New York had al- 
most equalled his earnings, but that he 
did not regret coming, as he considered 
his experience at the New York institu- 
tion invaluable to him. 

Earlier in his career, when he was 
still at the Wiesbaden Court Opera—a 
little sister to the Berlin Royal Opera— 
Hensel, strong in the favor of his public, 
had had the temerity to sue the Kaiser, 
as King of Prussia, for what he consid- 
ered a violation of his contract on the 
part of the Intendant. According to the 
existing laws, it was necessary to make 
the King of Prussia, the proprietor of 
the Wiesbaden Court Opera, the de- 
fendant in the suit. The tenor seemed 
to be quite justified in his complaint 
against the Intendant, but he was per- 
haps ill-advised to carry the matter to 


Hensel, after being released from his 
Wiesbaden contract, found all the royal 
and grand-ducal opera houses barred to 
him. Only the opera houses controlled 
by municipalities were still accessible. 
By way of a very rare exception to the 
rule, he did appear once or twice as a 
guest at the Berlin Royal Opera last 
year, but this was doubtless due to the 
institution’s extremity in the dearth of 
tenors caused by the war. 

At his recital in Berlin a few nights 
ago Hensel gave Felix Weingartner’s 
new song cycle, “Daheim,” its first per- 
formance. 

* * * 

.—— knight of the baton well 

remembered by the Quaker City’s 
musical public has just received a “life 
sentence” that automatically puts a 
quietus upon all potential apprehensions 
as to his future welfare. Perhaps it 
was taking Car] Pohlig out of his proper 
element to bring him from the Stuttgart 
Court Opera over here to conduct the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for a couple of 
seasons. If so, there can be no doubt 
that he has come into his own again at 
Braunschweig—or Brunswick—since his 
return to his native land. 

Pohlig has given so much satisfaction 
with his conducting of operas at the 
Braunschweig Court Opera that he has 


now been appointed Generai Musical Di- 
rector of the institution, with the assur- 
ance that the post shall be his for the 
rest of his lifetime. Not only will he 
continue to conduct the operas produced, 
but uncircumscribed authority is con- 
ferred upon him as the responsible head 
in all matters pertaining to the réper- 
toire. 
* * . 


HEN Jean Sibelius reached his 
fiftieth milestone two or three 
weeks ago a festive orchestral concert 
was arranged in Helsingfors by way of 
celebrating the occasion. On the pro- 
gram stood no fewer than four new 
works, which were played for the first 
time anywhere. Most important of these 
was the Finnish composer’s fifth sym- 
phony, but recently completed, while the 
other novelties were a symphonic poem 
entitled, “The Oceanides,” and two sere- 
nades. Sibelius himself conducted and 
his demonstrative public left him in no 
doubt as to its pride in him. 

Another of the Northern composers to 
celebrate a birthday recently was Chris- 
tian Sinding. The musical member of a 
famous Norwegian family, which can 
boast a sculptor and a poet, as well as 
the composer, passed his sixtieth birth- 
day early in January. For many years 
he has made his home in the capital city 
of his native land. 

Germany’s music circles have not per- 
mitted the sixtieth birthday of Arnold 
Mendelssohn to pass unnoticed. This 
composer, held in such high esteem in 
his own country and scarcely known out- 
side, excepting through one composition, 
lives in Darmstadt, and the Richard 
Wagner Society of that city arranged a 
concert in his honor. As in the case of 
the Sibelius concert in Helsingfors, only 
the works of the “birthday child” ap- 
peared on the program. A piano sonata, 
his Opus 66, and a string quartet, later 
by one opus number, were given for the 
first time. But even in Germany Arnold 
Mendelssohn’s name will probably al- 
ways be known principally as that of 
the composer of “Das hohe Lied,” one 
of the most effective recital songs by a 
modern German. 

* * * 


LAT, stale and altogether unprofit- 
able must indeed be the week that 
does not see at least one new work spring 
forth full-fledged, Minerva-like, from 
Max Reger’s Jove-like brain. But there 
are not many such weeks in the life of 
this indefatigably industrious composer. 
Krom the Reger workshop in Jena 
bulletins announcing new works follow so 
closely upon the preceding lists that it 
is impossible to keep up with the un- 
flagging procession of Reger novelties. 
The latest product bears the opus num- 
ber 135a ard consists of thirty little 
choral preludes for the organ. 

There is something almost bizarre in 
the idea of the revolutionary Arnold 
Schénberg’s composing a work with the 
tranquilizing title, “Peace on Earth.” It 
has just been published but no one is 
predicting that it will find a very wide 
public, for the fundamental reason that 
only extremely capable a cappella choral 
societies will be able to cope with its 
difficulties. The claim is made for it, 
however, that when well done it is of 
overwhelming effect. 

* * * 
TTENTION has been called ere now 
to the Gmeiner family as one of 
those families so frequently met with in 
Germany in which the musical germ is 
permitted to run riot. The most distin- 
guished member of this family is Lula 
Mysz-Gmeiner, who has barely escaped 
reaching the Julia Culp-Elena Gerhardt 
class of lieder singers, and it was just 
two or three weeks ago that a concert 
given by her in Berlin, at which her 
pianist sister, Luise Gmeiner, shared the 

program, was chronicled. 

The announcement is now made that 
the brother, Rudolf Gmeiner, who has 
made a modest beginning as a concert 
singer, has been rewarded for conspicu- 
ous gallantry on the field of battle. As a 
lieutenant-colonel in an Austrian arti! 
lery regiment he has received the “Sig- 
num laudis,” considered the highest 
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possible recognition in the Austrian army. 
And another brother, Julius Gmeiner, 
who is a singing teacher, and is, like 
Rudolf, a lieutenant-colonel, has attained 
a similar distinction. . 

Altogether there are five Gmeiner in 
the professional ranks of Germany’s 
music world. In addition to the four 
here mentioned, there is Ella Gmeiner, 
also a lieder singer, with Munich as her 
headquarters, but not yet of the attain- 
ments of Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, domiciled 
in Berlin. Until Rudolf was called to 
the colors he and his sister Ella fre- 
quently gave joint recitals. 


* * * 


N unexpected champion of Saul for 
throwing his javelin at David has 
turned up in England. Ernest Newman, 
the distinguished critic of the Birming- 
ham Post, seems to find a parallel be- 
tween Saul’s feelings when David played 
his harp and the state of mind of music 
critics of to-day when listening to some 
of the performances thrust upon them. 
Mr. Newman can find nothing in the 
Bible to show that David had ever had 
any lessons on the harp or had attended 
classes at any conservatoire. “He was 
a shepherd by upbringing and his harp- 
playing was no doubt merely that of the 
ordinary well-meaning amateur. We all 
know what an infliction that sort of per- 





son can be. It is all very well for the 
Bible to say that Saul threw the javelin 
because he was possessed by an evil 
spirit. The same libellous statement is 
made about music critics to-day.” 


” * * 


OME of the English composers put 
their heads together four or five 
years ago and established a co-operative 
publishing organization, which they 
named the Opus Music Company. Ap- 
parently the scheme has worked out suc- 
cessfully. Each composer-member draws 
50 per cent royalties on all sales of his 


works in the British Empire, and the 
company claims that it has been the 
means of bringing forward many com- 
posers otherwise unknown to the public. 
* * * 

Hew many players does it take to 

make an orchestra in the eyes of 
the law? Three musicians playing under 
the same leader, who may himself play 
an instrument, are sufficient according 
to a pronouncement recently made by 
official Berlin. The question came up 
for an official ruling in connection with 
the compulsory insurance of i... 





MALDEN CHOIR SINGS INSPIRINGLY 





Schubert Club Presents Varied 
Program with Martha Atwood- 
Baker as Soloist 


MALDEN, MaAss., Feb. 12.—The Schu- 
bert Club, Edward L. MacArthur, con- 
ductor, one of the finest male choirs in 
Metropolitan Boston, gave the second 
concert of this, its eleventh season, at 
the Center Methodist Church, Feb. 7. 
Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano, was the 


soloist. The club was assisted by a 
chorus of fifty choir boys of the Center 





Church, which is also under Mr. Mac- 
Arthur’s direction. 

The singing of the chorus of eighty 
men reflected the highest credit upon 
their conductor. The quality and vol- 
ume of tone are excellent. Precision of 
attack and wide range of shading are 
carefully o bserved. Whether in heroic 
or descriptive music, such as Cadman’s 
“The Blizzard,” or in the sentiment of 
the familiar “Somewhere a Voice,” there 
is appropriate style in interpretation. 
Messrs. Bennett, Bossardt and the quar- 
tet, Messrs. Heyer, Heywood, Small and 
Parker, gave good assistance in solo 
parts. 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


Wins unanimous praise of the critics on his 
reappearance at the Metropolitan on Feb. 
17, 1916, as THE WANDERER in “SIEGFRIED”’ 


Wilson studio, Boston, sang with increa 
ing success during the program. H, 
first number was the “Depuis le jou 
aria from “Louise.” Her second was 
group of German children’s songs, t} 
humor of which she made infectious, f: 
lowed by Crist’s “April Rain.” Both a 
pearances were followed by encor 
which gave further opportunity for t! 
display of her charming personality a) 
style. In Gounod’s “Gallia,” sung wi 
both choruses, the full beauty of M,; 
Baker’s voice, admirably colored in t! 
solo passages, was best disclosed. T)} 
solo and chorus finale, in which t} 
boys distinguished themselves, were , 
demanded. Every seat in the large a 
ditorium was taken. Horace B. Blackm: 
played excellent accompaniments. 

W. H. L. 





Gifted Artists Participate in Brilliar: 


Bridgeport Concert 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 18.—T! 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club ad 
ed a notable concert to its course wh: 
it presented Marie Morrisey, contralt 
Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, a: 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, in a rece) 
concert. Luster was added by the pa) 
ticipation of the widely known compose: 
Bruno Huhn, who accompanied in ma 
terly fashion several of his own work 
The singers, it is safe to say, disap 
pointed none in the large gathering. | 
the long and varied program were th 
following of Mr. Huhn’s songs: “Israfe|’ 


(sung by Mr. Wells) and “If” (sung by, 


Mrs. Goold). They made a deep im 
pression. Each of the singers wa 
called upon for encores, which wer 
graciously given. 





“MODEL OF INTELLIGENT ACTING AND GREAT SINGING” 
Edward Ziegler in New York Herald, Feb. 18, 1916 








Richard Aldrich in N. Y. Times. 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL SUPERB 


“It was, in fact, a fine day for diction. Mr. Clarence Whitehill dis- 
played some of the best in the music he sings as the Wanderer. He 
sang with amazing splendor, opulence and richness of voice, and domi- 
nated the stage, when he occupied it, by the powerful personality and 
the accomplished skill as an actor that he brings to this part.” 


Max Smith in N. Y. Press. 


“The broadly dramatic and sonorous Wanderer of Clarence White- 
hill, whose vocal powers did not flag before the last act.” 


Maurice Halperson in N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 


“Mr. Whitehill presented to us a Wanderer of most manly bearing, 
most superb tone, diction that can well be a pattern, and that pathetic 
tone with which the father of the gods so stirs our emotions.” 





















Wm. J. Henderson in N. Y. Sun. 

“Clarence Whitehill as the Wanderer was superb. His voice was in 
its best condition, and he delivered the great declamation with a breadth 
and virility of style which made the character stand forth in all its 
grandeur.” 


Grenville Vernon in N. Y. Tribune. 

“Of the other members of the cast, Clarence Whitehill made a really 
remarkable impression as Der Wanderer. It was a performance com- 
pounded of pathos, dignity and the sense of haunting tragedy, most 
beautifully sung. Mr. Whitehill deserves more appearances than he 
has been getting.” 


Edward Ziegler in N. Y. Herald. 

“Clarence Whitehill was the Wanderer for the first time this season. 
He was in remarkably fine voice and in the first and second acts was 
a model of intelligent acting and great singing.”’ 


Baird Leonard in N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


“Clarence Whitehill’s Wotan was a triumph.” 


W. B. Chase in N. Y. Evening Sun. 


“Old timers yesterday declared an American, Clarence Whitehill, the 


greatest ever heard on this stage. This Wanderer, in more senses than 


99 


one, will come back some day to stay. 


Sylvester Rawling in N. Y. Evening World. 


‘Another treat was Clarence Whitehill’s Wanderer,” splendidly sung 


~ 


and acted. 
baritone ?”’ 


Why can’t we hear and see oftener this fine American 


Pitts Sanborn in N. Y. Globe. 


“Mr. Whitehill made as the Wanderer one of his few appearances 
at the Metropolitan. His impersonation had dignity, even majesty. In 
the first act his declamation was admirable.”’ 
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N July 28, 1914, the Wagner Festival 
( came to a sudden ending in a man- 

+ both dramatic and impressive. The 

mb of the declaration of war fell in 

, midst of the peaceful enjoyment of 
the Wagnerian “Festspiele” at Bayreuth; 

might even be called a special irony 
of fate in that it just happened to be the 

msecrational Play of the Holy Grail— 
“Parsi fal’— 
that was so bru- 
tally interrupted 
by the wild 
trumpets of 
war, at the mo- 
ment when the 
fanfares rang 
out for the be- 
gining of the 
second act. The 
performance 
was. continued, 
but it may be 
surmised with 
what attention 
and what enjoy- 
ment! Even 
during the sec- 
ond act the or- 
chestra and the 
chorus began to 
thin out, the men had been called to 
arms and had to jom their colors 
without delay. In a similar manner the 
rows of seats in the orchestra and the 
balconies became deserted. Never had 
there been such an ending at any of the 
Bayreuth performances. All trains were 
yvererowded, the automobiles drew regu- 
lar war prices, and anyone having a 
friend with a car asked to be taken along, 
even if he had to stand on the outside 
step. Cruel reality of life had brought 
a horrible contrast to the peaceful realm 
of the Festspielhaus. 





Maurice Halperson 


Bayreuth’s “Genius Loci” 


When I, in the summer of 1911, was 
ast sojourning in the old town of the 
Margraves of Bayreuth, to enjoy once 
more the consecrating influence of the 


industrial activity, were smoking lustily, 
and from the top of the beautiful hill the 
old Festspielhaus seemed to send down 
friendly and solemn greetings. 

As soon as we enter Bayreuth, the 


old and the new castle, the latter erected 
by Margrave Frederick the Magnificent, 
whose reign from 1735-1763 included the 
most brilliant days of Bayreuth’s past 
history. The gorgeous Opera House was 


loom up on all sides. Everything 
breathes calmness and quietness there; 
in the distance the dear old Festspiel- 
haus with its pale red coloring and the 
white stripes looks through the green 
foliage of the trees full of a quaint and 
picturesque charm. You wander along 
forest paths, finding a delightful rest- 
ing place here and there. You might 
imagine yourself in Dreamland under 
the murmuring trees. Something of the 
“Good Friday Spell” seems to take hold 
of you, or if you listen to the birds you 
want to catch, like Young Siegfried, some 
words of their songs. Near the forest 
a fine green meadow is found, and there 
you may notice gods and heroes and 
giants and dwarfs, who are no others 
than the artists of the Festspiele, en- 
joying the sunny morning here in their 
ammocks. There you may see the 
deadly enemies Siegmund and Hunding, 








A General View of Bayreuth. 


“genius loci” seems to take possession of 
us. One has reached the destination of 
his pilgrimage, the everyday spirit has 
vanished, onl one is prepared to breathe 
the pure atmosphere of art. The little 
town with its wonderful cleanliness 


Grail, there was not the slightest cloud creates an impression of charm and 





-ene Before Grampp’s Restaurant in 
Foreground is 


the sky to give warning of the ap- 
oaching storm. Under a glorious sun 
he charming town was peacefully doz- 
g. The “Rote Main” sent his waters 
izily through the meadows, the factory 
himneys of the town with its popula- 
ion of almost 35,000, showing strong 





Bayreuth. The 
Siegfried Wagner 











within the 


Pedestrian 


cheer, with its broad streets, its long 
drawn monumental squares, its numerous 
gardens and little flowery parks. It is 
built up of massive granite, and a num- 
ber of splendid old buildings, relics of 
the times of the Margraves, give char- 
acter to it. Among them are noted the 


erected by his wife, the sister of Fred- 
erick the Great. It contains 1000 seats, 
and in the opinion of connoisseurs has 
the finest proscenium in Europe, while 
with its delightful Italian baroque ar- 
chitecture and its gorgeous interior deco- 
rations it is truly called a jewel. Noth- 
ing but the precious velvet curtain richly 
decorated with gold embroidery is miss- 
ing. Napoleon, the indefatigable collec- 
tor of foreign treasures, had it sent to 
aris. In this magnificent theater in 
which prima donnas, famous male so- 
prani and ballet dancers had shown their 
art, Wagner’s “Ring” was to be produced 
in 1876, but the idea was cast aside, as 
soon as the master had entered the house. 


Wagner Memories 


The first thing done by devoted visitors 
to Bayreuth is to pay their respect to 
the memory of Wagner. From the shady 
Court Gardens the great man’s grave 
may be reached without difficulty. Sur- 
rounded by densely shaded trees the 
giant granite slab seems to lie in idyllic 
and poetical seclusion. You remove your 
hat and place a rose upon the stone, the 
flower which the Meister loved so much. 
Then you continue on your way to “Villa 
Wahnfried,” the simple and tasteful 
house of the great composer with the 
beautiful shaded road and the cultivated 
surroundings. In the neighborhood is 
found the home of the great German 
poet and thinker Jean Paul and close by 
his monument—strange to say that Bay- 
reuth has not as yet erected a monument 
to Wagner’s memory. You may also 
pass the birthplace of Max Stirner, who 
is called the “father of Anarchism.” 
Further places of interest are the castles 
“Phantasie” and “Eremitage,” particu- 
larly the latter with its sun temple and 
its exquisite fountains. Excursions to 
the near Fichtel Mountains are full of 
romance, if you are not pressed for time. 


Good Friday Spell 


Nothing is more pleasant and enjoy- 
able than to spend a sunny forenoon, on 
days when no performances are given, 
at the Festspielhaus in the woods that 








The White Arrow Points to the Festival Theater 


Wotan, Alberich and others resting in 
peaceful laziness. 


The Visitors of the “Festspiele” 


Quite a different picture is offered to 
the eye of the observer, when the trum- 
pets invite the visitors to the play. In 
endless line the carriages move up the 
hill. The population of Bayreuth has 
formed a line on each side of the street 
to catch a sight of the wonderful spec- 
tacle and on the top of the hill a gay and 
elegant crowd is seen. The ladies in 
their gorgeous and many colored summer 
costumes—the performances are given 
during July and August—present a pic- 
ture of rare fascination, and the gentle- 
men in their grey or dark suits would 
play but a sorry figure if there were not 
a goodly number of Beau Brummels pres- 
ent who at least attempt by their vari- 
colored ties and white or cream colored 
clothes to attract attention. The fact 
that even at that hour—four in the aft- 
ernoon—some gentlemen were in evening 
clothes struck me as particularly taste- 
ful, but next to true elegance and dis- 
tinction snobism is always found. 

Many foreign languages are heard, 
particularly French and English (the 
Italian is almost entirely lacking), but 
the German is predominant; it may be 
said that for a decade the Germans have 
formed about 80 per cent of the visitors. 
I have not noticed many Americans. 
Why? Because they are not liked in 
Bayreuth? For in “Wahnfried,” where 
the powers that be are enthroned, they 
are certainly not popular, and no wonder, 
for not considering the “robbery of the 
Grail,” which, by the way, the European 
opera houses since then have imitated, 
America has never paid one cent of 
royalty to Bayreuth, as the works of 
the master did not secure the “copy- 
right” in time. But no citizen of Bay- 
reuth certainly ever had any objection 
to the American dollars. 

On top of the hill tickets may be had, 
in spite of the difficulty at the regular 
ticket office, where assurances of using 
the tickets personally must be given, 


[Continued on page 30] 
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from speculators at advanced rates with- 
out much parleying, which goes to show 
that ticket speculation has not even been 
entirely abolished at Bayreuth. I. was 
told that for the opening performance 
of the “Meistersinger” as much as 130 
marks had been paid, while the regular 
price is 20 marks, even for the unde- 
sirable seats on the gallery, whereas for 
a seat in the “Princes’ Gallery” 40 
marks is asked. 

At the time I speak of, in spite of the 
terrific heat, quite a number of persons 
of royal blood were present, while as to 
members of the nobility or to other prom- 
inent persons their number are legion. 
Among the royalties I noticed the Queen 
of Wirtemberg, the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Baden, two of the Em- 
peror’s sons, Princes August Wilhelm and 
Adalbert of Prussia, both at the present 
time at the front, the former accompanied 
by his wife, one of the most beautiful 
princesses of Europe; furthermore Princes 
and Princesses of Bavaria, Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, and of the older line of the House 
of Reuss. Besides there was present 
Czar Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who now 
has more important things to do, but 
who in time of peace was one of the 
most faithful guests at Bayreuth, never 
missing one of the Festspiele. It was 
not without difficulty that I recognized 
in the corpulent and aged gentleman the 
former elegant cavalry officer I had so 
often seen in the Ringstrasse in Vienna. 
Only the large aquiline nose was still 
there, of which protuberance a wit once 
remarked, that if it was really of one 
piece it certainly represented a remark- 
able artistic masterwork of Nature. 

At night occasionally a grand recep- 
tion is held at “Wahnfried,” and there 
celebrities galore may be encountered, 
for at such functions all the faithful of 
the House of Wagner are assembled, so 
Professor Schweninger. Bismarck’s fa- 
mous physician,Meister Humperdinck and 
numbers of other famous composers, ar- 
tists and authors brush past each other. 
The comparatively small reception rooms 
of the Wagner cottage are really not 
half large enough for the crowd, and you 
have to make use of your elbows to push 
through to the master of the house. 
Frau Cosima, Wagner’s widow, who 
formerly presided at these assemblies, 
has for a long time past been forbidden 





Bayreuth, Richard Vagner $ Crab 











Cosima Wagner (Center) Waiting for the Opening of the Festival at Bayreuth. 
Count and Countess Wolkenstein Are with Her 


town in spite of the invasion of the host 
of strangers that flocked to it every sec- 
ond year, and which might well have had 
a demoralizing influence on the inhabi- 
tants. The cost of living, according to 
German ideas, is not low, but that may 
be excused, if one takes into consider- 
ation that the whole season, including 
the time for the rehearsals, does not ex 





The Grave of Richard Wagner at Bayreuth 


to attend, by reason of her frailty and 
a weak heart. When I saw her one day, 
passing in a victoria, she looked very old 
to me, but with her eagle profile and her 
sharply scrutinizing eye she impressed 
one at once as a true daughter of Liszt. 

Bayreuth had remained a very simple 


tend over ten weeks. They have to make 
hay while the sun is shining. The many 
and rather passable hotels are crowded 
to the doors. Usually the visitor lives 
with a private family, and there a good 
room may be secured at the rate of 6 
marks per day. In the finer cottages, of 


course, they are more expensive. I 
found a lodging in Alexander Strasse, 
opposite to Madame Schumann-Heink, 
and every morning her sonorous con- 
tralto voice would come across the street 
as a morning greeting. By way of con- 
trast a pianist would hammer on his 
instrument all day long the very work 
that was to be given in the afternoon, 
and from the other side some Elizabeth 
or Elsa who had probably failed to find 
recognition would sob forth her sorrow 
in a heart-rendering way. 
“Les Cris de Bayreuth” 

As to the musical noises of Bayreuth, 

they are indescribable. With one Leit- 


motif you go to bed, and with another 
one you get up in the morning. Imagine 


a town that seems to be under a ch: 
that has entirely fallen under the \ 
ner spell. In every house there 
one of the old gods, or a hero, . 
Valkyrie, or a flower girl. Above 
I was blessed with a Nibelung, be 
Rhinedaughter had found a retreat 
the opposite ‘side Hunding was sho) 
his head at the window, and next to 
Gutrune and Fafner were housed. 

And naturally all these artists in | 
daily intercourse were continually 
ing “Ring” or other quotations. W 
ever you heard somebody whistle 
Walhall motif you might be sure tha: 
basso, Carl Braun, was calling his f: 
ful dog, the inimitable Wotan. W: 
Soomer, the baritone, who some years 
was singing at the Metropolitan, us: 
call his canine friend with the Sieg; 
motif. A really noble creature, 
Dachshund Hansemann, the incompa: 
(in spite of Pavlowa). He never \ 
lower himself to look at common 
grels and he barked at anyone who « 
not whistle or sing his motif in the 
rect style. I must leave the 
sponsibility of this fact to 
Soomer. At a beer garden you n 
hear some impatient singer drum M; 
forge motif on the table when he wa 
to “set ’em up again” in a hurry, « 
some street corner a singer would i: 
his beloved flower girl for a walk 
the motif from “Parsifal.” 





Farewell Reception for Members 
Musical Art Club 


A farewell reception to Mr. and \ 
Leonid Samoloff was given by mem 
of the Musical Art Club at the hom 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Hammer on Mo: 
evening, Feb. 14. An informal prog 
of music was given by Mr. Samoloff, \ 
A. Rathenberg, Mrs. Lina Sosno 
May Fine. Those attending inclu 
the president of the club, Dr. A 
Lyons, and Mrs. Lyons, Dr. and M: 
Barrett, Dr. Rudolph L. Lubin, Mr. 
Mrs. N. A. Ulanov, M. J. Epstein, M 
Jennie Karp, Sophie L. Jaffe, Sam 
L. Epstein and May Fine. 





Maud Powell Captivates Sedalia (Mo.) 
Audience 


SEDALIA, Mo., Feb. 12.—Maud Po 
played to a large and very apprecia 
audience at the New Sedalia Theate: 
Friday night, making her first app: 
ance in Sedalia. She completely 
her audience by her superb artistry 
her graciousness. The favorite nun 
was the Bach Sonata for Violin 
Piano, and in this she shared the ho: 
with Arthur Loesser, her accompa: 
who also gave a group of piano num! 
The young*man came here unheralded 
and unknown and received - ovat 

» a 





Arthur Howell Wilson played be 
the New Century Club at Wilming' 
Del., recently. His appearance was 
der private patronage, and his prog 
excellent in selection. 
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WERRENRATH SINGS 
A NEW SONG CYCLE 


“The City of Joy,’’ by Deems 
Taylor, Exerts Strong Appeal 
in Norfolk 


NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 15.—The concert 
season of the Norfolk Music Club closed 
on Tuesday night, Feb. 8, with a recital 
»y Reinald Werrenrath. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s second appearance was the result 
of the very unusual impression made by 
him when he sang here with Mabel Gar- 
rison last season, and also in his appear- 
ance this season in an individual recital. 

The program was built along conven- 
uonal lines, ineluding Italian, German, 
french and American songs. The fea- 


cure was a song cycle by Deems Taylor, 
called “The City of Joy.” When told 
that this was the first time the work 
had been given in public there was a 
ripple of flattered applause from the 
audience. 

In a few words of comment on this 
cycle, Mr. Werrenrath made the state- 
ment that Mr. Taylor had collaborated 
with Charles Hanson Towne in writing 
a cycle about city life in which there ap- 
peared nothing bucolic—“no glorifying of 
waving grass, lone pines, limpid pools 
and—cows!” The cycle is made up of 
five songs, each of which has much to 
commend it both as to beauty of melodic 
outline and harmonic treatment. There 
is no particular part in the entire cycle 
one can pick out as being ultra-modern, 
yet these songs get away from the beaten 
track and have the distinction of being 
quite different from anything so far pub- 
lished. This cycle is worthy a prominent 
place in our song literature. 

R. V. S. 








Pavlowa-Boston Opera Company to 
Continue Next Season 


Announcement was made in New York 
ast week that Anna Pavlowa and Max 


Rabinoff, managing director of the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company and Pavlowa 
Ballet Russe, had decided to continue the 
combination next season and make a 
tour of forty-two cities in the United 
States and Canada. This arrangement 
disposes of the rumor that Pavlowa will 
dance with the Diaghileff Ballet Russe 
at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
April, as her engagements with the Bos- 
ton company will not end until May. 


AN OBEDIENT SOLOIST 


How Arthur Hartmann, as Boy Artist, 
Observed Parental Mandate 


Arthur Hartmann was “raised” in the 
most rigorous manner conceivable—-im- 
mediate obedience, punctuality and the 
strictest attention being always insisted 
upon. Now, when Arthur was six years 
old, as he had played violin since he was 
three and one-half years of age, Hart- 
mann Senior decided to have the lad 
make his début. 

Neither the audience nor the Seventh 
Concerto of Rode caused the youngster 
any trepidation, only the fear of falling 
asleep before the hour of his appearance 
came. With promises of lemon taffy, 
however, he struggled against the drow- 
siness of the late hour, and finally walked 
out on the stage. 

The concerto finished, he innocently 
turned and strolled off the stage, when 
his enraged parent suddenly appeared 
and threateningly commanded “Bow!” 
Forthwith, clapping his heels together, 
with his back to the audience, the lad 
bowed low, several times, to his father! 











Lancaster (Pa.) Recital Under Iris Club 
Auspices 


LANCASTER, PA., Feb. 15.—A recital 
given recently under the auspices of the 
Iris Club gave an opportunity to hear a 
group of young Lancaster musicians, 
Gunhild L. Jette, violinist; Eric R. Jette, 
‘cellist, and Anna E. Martin, pianist, 
whose concert was given on Monday eve- 
ning, Feb. 14. A large audience was 
present and. was ready in its apprecia- 
tion of the excellent program presented, 
which was largely built of classic com- 
positions. 





WORK OF MINNEAPOLIS GRADE SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS | 





A recent article in the Thursday Mu- 
sical Clarion, the publication of the 
Thursday Musical Club of Minneapolis, 
tells of the results attained in establish- 
ing grade school orchestras. T. P. Gid- 
dings, supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Minneapolis, evolved a plan 


which he put before the school board 
last spring and which received an affir- 
mative vote. The plan is that any 
grade school may have a professional or- 
chestra teacher once in two weeks, mak- 
ing twenty lessons a year (a grade 
school teacher drills the orchestra the 
intervening weeks), and ten dollars worth 
of orchestra music. 

The grade school music teacher at- 
tends the rehearsal held by the profes- 
sional teacher and she thus becomes 
familiar with orchestra, and how to drill 
such a class. 

“The music is chosen by one person, 
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so that each school has a different set 
of books and pieces,” says the Clarion. 
“The orchestra teacher exchanges them, 
so each school has access to all the music 
owned by all the schools. A number of 
schools bought instruments last spring 
and worthy, talented pupils worked in- 
dustriously on them all summer, so that 
on the second day of the term the Greeley 
School phoned that it could meet the 
requirements, viz.: to possess six dif- 
ferent kinds of symphony instruments, 
exclusive of drums and piano. This is 
a severe rule to meet, but the wisdom of 
it is more and more apparent. Most 
schools could have twenty violins and 
fifty pianos but that is not an orchestra. 
So the children and parents are encour- 
aged to buy different instruments. A 
text-book has been used which starts all 
the instruments in unison for twenty 
exercises, and then gradually, orchestra- 
tion can be taught, when the instru- 
ments are given their parts in the har- 
mony. Class lessons are given in any 
school that has twenty pupils on the 
same instrument—a charge of ten cents 
being made to each pupil, so that these 
class teachers receive two dollars an 
hour for their work. 

“The average number of members in 
these orchestras is twenty, so a little 
addition shows us that over four hundred 
pupils are now enjoying this great privi- 
lege. It will be safe to say that by next 
June almost every school in the city will 
be thus organized. Young pupils from 
the lower grades are urged to join, so 
that a school will have the nucleus of 
an orchestra for three or four years 
to come, that is, until these children 
graduate.” 


WYNNE PYLE WINS 
PRAISE AT DEBUT 


American Pianist Heard with 
Much Pleasure in First New 
York Appearance 





Wynne Pyle, the young American 
pianist, who has studied with Harold 
Bauer and has appeared with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, made her bow 
to New York in a recital at AZolian Hall, 
on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 17. The 


“Moment Musicale” of Schubert, with 
which she chose to open her program, 
demonstrated that she is an artist of re- 





Photo @ Ira L. Hill, N. Y. 

Wynne Pyle, the American Pianist, Who 

Began Her First Tour of Her Native 
Country Last Week 


fined taste, extremely careful to round 
off and polish each phrase, even at the 
expense of narrowing the scope of her 
work by making her tone somewhat lack- 
ing in carrying power. Her art, as re- 
vealed in this number, borders on the 
intimate, although there is no doubt that 
it will grow to meet the greater demands 
of the concert hall. 

Miss Pyle is fortunate in possessing 
an attractive personality and a platform 
manner that is decidedly pleasing. She 
seemed perfectly at home in her work, 
performing with marked poise and au- 
thority. The Beethoven Sonata, Op. 81a, 
was played with fine judgment and keen 
understanding, while the Brahms Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Paganini, Books 1 
and 2, were handled with vigor and not 
a little dexterity. The romantic nature 
of the Schumann Fantasy Pieces, includ- 


ing “Des Abends,” “Aufschwung,” 

= , 
“Warum,” “Grillen,” “In der Nacht,’ 
“Fabel,” “Traumeswirren” and “Ende 


von lied,” was well suited to Miss Pyle’s 
particular type of art, and she played 
them without over-sentimentalizing. The 
impressionistic “Valley of Bells” of 
Ravel was delicately rendered, while 
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Paul de Schloezer’s “Concert Etude” 
ended the recital brilliantly. 

Miss Pyle was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by a fairly large audience that 
perhaps would have been larger had not 
the popular “Ring” performance at the 
opera house served as a counter-attrac- 
tion. The impression that Miss Pyle 
made was decidedly favorable and spoke 
well for her future appearances. Mr. 
Bauer was on hand to hear his former 





pupil. H. B. 
Other critical comments on Miss 
Pyle’s début: 


The chief piece was Brahms’s brilliant Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Paganini. In this she 
displayed a good technique and unusual mus- 
cular power for a woman. She also suc- 
ceeded in making the variations interesting— 
a real feat, for they are often played like 
exercises,—The Herald. 

She showed praiseworthy technique.—The 
Tribune. 

Miss Pyle has vigor, force and an intel- 
lectual grasp of her art, which commanded 
respect at once.—The Press. 

In the Brahms Variations the pianist was 
more at ease and did some of her best work. 


She played them in good part with a com- 
mendable command of technique and a good 
treatment of tonal effects and mood.—The 
Sun. 





WHY WE SEEK FOREIGN MUSIC 





It’s the Lure of the European Trade 
Mark, Says Mabel Riegelman 


Mabel Riegelman, the soprano, recently 
appeared before the Pioneer Club of’ 
Terrell, Tex., having been invited to ad- 
dress the club, with the choice of subject 
left to her. She chose, because she said 
the subject lay closed to her heart, “Why 
Not Grand Opera in English?” Miss 
Riegelman’s desire is to assist in edu- 
cating the public to demand more music 
and better music, and she believes that 
will be when grand opera written in 
English is the rule and not, as now, the 
exception. 

Miss Riegelman stated that many for- 
eigners refuse to sing in English and 
will not study it, whereas an American 
girl, when she signs a contract, must 
sing in four languages—German, French, 
Italian and English. 

Some one in the club asked why there 
was such a demand for foreign music. 
Miss Riegelman laughed and _ replied, 
“For the very same reason, I suppose, 
we think our clothes are grander if they 
bear the trade mark of some Paris shop, 
when we all know we have just as lovely 
things in America and the same prin- 
ciple holds good with singers. We have 
just as good singers here as abroad, but 
we do not have the advantages offered 
in the old country. We need a municipal 
opera house. With this and the people 
brave and enlightened enough to demand 
grand opera in English, America will 
lead the world in music.” 





Tabernacle Choir Appears With Melba 
at Salt Lake 


SALT LAKE CliTy, UTAH, Feb. 10.- 
Mme. Nellie Melba was heard in con- 
cert here on Monday evening, Jan. 31, 
by a representative audience that filled 
the Assembly Hall. Mme. Melba was 
assisted by Ada Sassoli, harpist; Frank 
St. Leger, accompanist, and the Taber- 
nacle choir, which was heard in Haydn 
and Verdi compositions. The concert 
was under the local management of Fred 
C. Graham. Z. A. S. 
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New York, February 26, 1916 


THE SHAME OF NEW YORK 
Several weeks ago we published an article in which we 
called attention to the fact that Comptroller Prender- 
gast and other city officials have virtually eliminated 
the appropriation for municipal music in this city. 


We went into details 


in the matter, and showed 


exactly who were responsible for a condition of affairs 
which was disgraceful to the largest, most important 
and richest city in the United States. 

It appeals to one’s sense of humor that at a time 
when our leading journals are exposing the shameful 
graft by which the City of New York is not only robbed 


of millions, but wastes 


millions, 


one of the only 


remedies for the ever-increasing deficit to be applied 
was to cut the already miserable appropriation for 
municipal music almost to nothing. 

To condemn Comptroller Prendergast as a narrow- 
minded, petty politician, who, because the musicians are 


not a political power, or because he has, personally, no 
sympathy with music, means nothing. 

Were the Comptroller taken out by an aeroplane and 
sunk in the sea off Sandy Hook, it would make not the 
slightest difference, because the same type of official 
would replace him as soon as our petticoat government 
had arranged with the political powers as to who was to 
get the job. 

What is at fault is the system, for which the citizens 
themselves are to blame, that permits a condition of 
affairs to exist in New York which makes us a joke to 
the German, French and other nations, who would not 
tolerate for twenty-four hours what New Yorkers put 
up with year in and year out. 

When we published this article we wondered whether 
any of the great newspapers would take the matter up 
as meaning, perhaps, more than the direct issue in- 
volved. 

This time the unexpected happened. 

The “highly respectable” papers ignored the matter. 
It was one of what is called “the yellow press” that 
took the matter up, namely, Mr. Hearst’s New York 
Evening Journal, in which a trenchant editorial on the 
subject, based on our article, from the pen of the poetess 
and genius, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, appeared on the back 
page of the issue of Feb. 15. 

Mrs. Wilcox closes her article with these words: 

“New York is now, according to statistics, the largest 
city in the world. Surely it is a disgrace and shame 
that a few grasping, petty politicians are given such 
power that they can rob millions of people of the privi- 
lege of hearing the music they crave. 

“Cannot the music-lovers of New York combine to 
right this wrong?” 

A few public meetings to protest against the action 
of Comptroller Prendergast and others might do some- 
thing, especially if the musicians of the city enrolled 
themselves in a political organization to show power— 
which is all the politicians pay any attention to, for the 
simple reason that they look upon public office not as 
a public trust but as an opportunity either for graft or 
to advance the interests of their particular political 
machines. 

Meantime, we desire to thank Mrs. Wilcox for her 
interest and for the able and convincing editorial which 
she has written. 

We also desire to express our opinion that when it 
comes to the large interests of the people we can pretty 
generally feel assured that one, at least, of the Hearst 
papers will take the matter up and treat it “on the 
merits.” 





BALTIMORE’S CIVIC ORCHESTRA 

A genuine civic orchestra is a rara avis; but Balti- 
more has succeeded in putting salt on the tail of one. 
There are as many ways of supporting a symphony 
orchestra as Mr. Kipling has told us there are of writing 
tribal lays, and, as in the case of the latter, perhaps 
every one of them is right. The main thing is to get 
the orchestra supported, and in doing this “nothing 
succeeds like success.” Baltimore is to be congratu- 
lated on having a city government that understands the 
meaning to the people of having an opportunity to hear 
the best music. 

MUSICAL AMERICA last week gave an account of the 
establishment and first concert, under Conductor Strube, 
of the orchestra maintained exclusively by the city of 
Baltimore. -Every stroke of this kind by an American 
city exalts the musical honor and self-respect of the 
nation, and proclaims to the world the true love of 
music which animates it. 

Americans have manifested their love of music in so 
many ways that a single new instance of this sort may 
be thought to have no especial significance in proving 
that love. A civic orchestra, however, is not estab- 
lished every day, and it remains true that the enthusi- 
astic conscience of a city in the inauguration and 
maintenance of a symphony orchestra by its govern- 
ment is in the nature of a proof beyond all other proofs 
that the people want the highest and best that musical 
art can afford. 

Mr. Strube has long been known as a conductor and 
composer of commanding gifts, and both he and the 
city of Baltimore are fortunate in the creation of the 
present circumstance and opportunity. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra has made its bow 
to the public under happy auspices, and deserves the 
highest success. 





Commends Propaganda 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
I enclose my renewal to your most wonderful paper. 
To a student, its value cannot be too highly estimated; to 


the artist it is a necessity. 

With best wishes for your continued success and the 
movement you started for the rightful recognition of 
American artists, I am, 

Yours with highest regard, 
W. C. DUGAN. 


Vanceburg, Ky., Feb. 14, 1916. 
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Photo Bain News Service 


Edith Mason “at Home” 


One of the Metropolitan Opera artists who is most 
attractive in the environment of her home life is Edith 
Mason, the young American soprano, who has immedi- 
ately made a position for herself at the opera house 
following her successful début of this season. One of 
Miss Mason’s delights is in motoring in the electric 
runabout given her by her mother on the occasion of 
her début. The above picture shows the singer at her 
tea table. 


Bos—Coenraad v. Bos, the noted accompanist, has 
declined an offer of $300 per week to appear in vaude 
ville in an “act” uniting his well-known ability as a 
pianist and his little-known ability as a comedian. 


_Sembrich—Mme. Marcella Sembrich celebrated her 
birthday on Feb. 15 in Miami, Fla. So greatly improved 
is she in health that it was stated that she was able to 
take a two-hour walk in the gardens of the Royal Palm 
Hotel, where she has been staying. 


_Stransky—At the Hugo Reisinger art sale in New 
York recently Josef Stransky, the leader of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, who is noted as a connoisseur of 
German paintings, was one of the principal buyers, 
getting the “Actor” by Leibl for $4,100, a still life by 
Schuch for $3,100 and Lieberman’s “Polo Players.” _ 


Sylva—A Paris dispatch of Feb. 15 to the New York 
Sun states that Marguerite Sylva, the soprano, who is 
the wife of Lieut. Bernard L. Smith, has given birth to 
a daughter, who will be christened Marguerite Sylva. 
Lieut. Smith is an American naval officer attached to 
the American Embassy in Paris and his wife is the 
noted Carmen, formerly of Oscar Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Opera Company. 


_ Persinger—Louis Persinger is one of the few violin- 
ists before the public who, when playing the Beethoven 
Concerto, make use of the rarely-heard second set of ca- 
denzas of Joachim. Most violinists who do not use their 
own cadenzas piay the first ones, with the long cadenza 
for the first movement; but some years ago, after hear- 
ing Jacques Thibaud do these unfamilar ones, Persinge) 
developed a preference for the latter which has remained 
with him ever since. He introduced these neglected ca- 
denzas in San Francisco recently when he played the 
Beethoven Concerto with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Russell—Henry Russell, the former director of the 
Boston Opera Company, was interviewed recently in 
Monte Carlo for the European edition of the New York 
Herald. “When do you expect to return to America?’ 
he was asked. “I do not know. The French govern- 
ment has honored me with a request to study a scheme 
of operatic organization which, if realized, will embody 
all the best that the allied countries can give in lyric 
art. I am glad to say that the performances which | 
gave in Paris before the war have not been forgotten, 
and, although I prefer not to go into details for the 
present, I can say that I wish American cities were as 
busy making projects for their operatic futures as those 
over here.” 


Brown—Eddy Brown, the young violinist, has recently 
been presented with a valuable addition to his collection 
of violins. The violinist was invited quite unexpectedly 
to play at the home of Frau von Lukas, a prominent so- 
ciety matron who showed him a violin that had been in 
her family for years, and remarked casually: “If you 
care for this you’re quite welcome to it.” Young Brown 
played on the instrument and found the tone to be ex- 
traordinarily fine. He demurred at accepting the gift 
but his hostess was insistent, and he took it home in a 
jubilant frame of mind. His joy was increased the fol- 
lowing day when an expert who viewed the violin pro- 
nounced it a perfect specimen of a David Dechler made 
in Rome about 1710. It will be used by the violinist on 
his American tour. ; : 
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T last the hotel keepers are enlisting 
in the campaign for musical pre- 
paredness. We have before us a type- 
written supper menu of the Hotel 
Marion, at Marion, Ohio. After run- 
ning through some thirty-two items 
(from oyster cocktail through corn meal 
mush and pickled pigs’ feet to oolong 
tea), we find at the bottom of the page 
this delicacy: 
Ernest Schelling and Louise 
ox at the Alhambra 


Mr. Schelling’s comment on this novel 
form of concert publicity is: “The first 
time to my knowledge that ‘Steinway 
piano’ has been omitted from any pro- 
gram on my present tour!” 

x * x 


At the risk of giving an “ad” to a 
much “puffed” article of merchandise, we 
print the following from J. W. Peck of 
Detroit: 


To the Editor: The writer of the squib in 
“Point and Counterpoint,’’ issue of Jan. 29, 
in trying to be funny, misses the real point 
about Tuxedo tobacco. The comparison to 
the young man listening to his best girl 
playing the piano is unhappy, as there is no 
doubt that he would feel like smashing the 
piano with an axe, but if you don’t believe 
there is great virtue in Tuxedo just listen 
to the following from another “ad” signed by 
the great Sousa and his wonderful band: 
“All the vim, energy and enthusiasm we put 
in the playing of ‘Stars and Stripes Forever’ 
we find in the steady use of Tuxedo.” Now 
if the illustrious Sousa and his band don’t 
know what is required to produce thrilling 
music, then who does! 

* * * 


Arthur Troostwyk informs us that the 
following is told by a prominent violin 
instructor at a leading girls’ school in 
New York. 

A pupil who had only recently come to 
the instructor wished to study a little 
number, and she, being anti-German, 
preferred nothing German. Beethoven’s 
familiar Minuet had been given her by 
a former teacher and she took it to 
her new instructor at her first lesson. 
Upon being reminded that Beethoven 
was German, she exclaimed rather in- 
dignantly, “It can’t be, because a French- 
man gave it to me!” 


* * * 
“How do you make the distinction be- 
tween popular and classical music?” 


asked the very young man. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” answered the dis- 
penser of home-grown philosophy. “It’s 
popular if I enjoy it and it is classic if I 

b ? 
don’t. 
* * * 


A Philadelphia 
this to the Console: 


Our pastor was giving a series of sermons 
on “‘Hell,’? and judge my feeling on reading 
the following notice on the signboard in front 
of the church: 
7.30 p. m.—Organ Recital 
8.00 p. m.—Services. 
Subject—‘Hell.” 
Come and hear 


organist contributes 


the choir. 
x * * 

Frederick Neil Innes, the bandmaster, 
recently offered a prize to stimulate the 
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musical imagination of his auditors in 
Denver. He gave an award of a ten 
dollar gold piece for the best description 
of Lumbye’s “Dream Pictures,” with the 
announcement that the winning descrip- 
tion would appear in the program of 
that day. : 

Concerning this, Mr. Innes writes us: 

‘‘Might not the reproduction of this idea 
help some of the box-holders at the Metro- 
politan to understand the ‘Ring’? A diamond 
necklace might be offered. And then again 
some of the subscribers to the Symphony 
orchestra concerts might be helped. With ali 
that money down there, it might be possible 
to offer a pair of silk stockings to the losers.’’ 

* * * 

There are times when publicity is a 
boomerang. The genial W. B. Chase of 
the New York Evening Sun relates that 
a baritone singing at the Strand com- 
plained to the press agent that he wasn’t 
getting enough personal mention in 
print. Thereupon the management put 
his name in the Strand newspaper ad- 
vertisements of one Sunday. On Tues- 
day the press agent received this note 
from the baritone: 

“I saw my name in all the papers, thank 
you; so did others. Most everybody I can 
think of to whom I owe money, and some I 
have not thought of for many years, have 
hunted me up and are making my life mis- 
erable. Just now I received a laundry bill 
eight years old for seventy-nine cents; that 
caps the climax. Please do not use my 
name in the newspapers any more.” 

x * * 


“| understand that your new opera has 
very catchy music.” 

“Well, most of it’s being ‘hooked.’ ”’ 

* * * 

During a cold spell some time ago, 
Percy Hemus was singing in a fashion- 
able musicale in New York. He was 
singing a soft high tone in Rubinstein’s 
“Good Night,” when an old lady, so deaf 
that she did not even know he was sing- 
ing, piped out in a shrill voice: 

“How deep did you say the snow was?” 

“And I had worked years to learn how 
to sing that high pianissimo,” comments 
the baritone. 

* * * 


‘Is he a typical American?” 

“Yes; he likes baseball, has a motor 
car, owes a mortgage, pays alimony and 
thinks the moving pictures have grand 
opera beaten a mile.’’—‘‘Life.” 

* & s 

Even the Jovian critics nod sometimes. 
Last week in MUSICAL AMERICA H. F. P. 
wrote of the performance of David Stan- 
ley Smith’s “Prince Hal” Overture: 

Mr. Damrosch handed him the baton last 
Sunday and let him preside over his work as 
Mr. Stransky has previously done in behalf 
of Professor Bingham 


Later H. F. P. began to search his 
memory as to whether or not Seth Bing- 
ham had actually conducted his Fan- 
tasy with the Philharmonic. In doubt, 
he consulted some of the critics at the 
Metropolitan and the vote stood 3 to 2 
that he was guilty of a mental lapse. 

Then up spoke Pierre V. R. Key, who 
declared: “Smith conducted his work 
on Sunday, but not at the Friday con- 
cert.” It then was found that Mr. Key, 
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The Distinguished French Violinist 


PARIS 
Once again Alberto Bachmann | 
has shown the masterly qualities | 
which place him in line with the 
greatest masters of modern violin 
playing—Paris Echo de Paris. 


BRUSSELS 
Perfect technic and mellow sonor- 
ity are two of the qualities which 
have placed Alberto Bachmann in a 
foremost place among the virtuosi.— 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Indianapolis, Ind.: Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va ; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








when at the Friday concert, had looked 
at the wrong program—that of Sunday 
—and, hearing Smetana’s “The Moldau,” 
had reviewed it in the World as Smith’s 
“Prince Hal,” and, further, had written 
that the latter work was reminiscent of 
Smetana. So Mr. Key was made to 
stand treat to the critics at Brown’s bar! 
* + ca 

Some years ago the old Boston Or- 
chestra was not in a prosperous condition 
and the orchestra was made up of few 
members, says the Violinist. The sal- 
aries of the men were not lavish and 
there were muttered complaints. One 
day at rehearsal the music did not go 
very well. The conductor became im- 
patient, and, shouting to one of the vio- 
linists, asked: 

“Why in thunder don’t you play that 
music in the third position?” 

The violinist replied: “We don’t get 
money enough in this orchestra to play 
in the third position.” 

* ial * 


Many of the old colored men in the 
South handle a violin bow with a good 
degree of skill. One such had an em- 
ployer in Missouri with similar tastes. 
One day master and servant were fid- 
dling together, and as they finished the 
master said: 

“You handle the bow pretty well, Tom, 
but you are always a bar or so behind. 
Why is that?” 

“Out of d’rence to you, majah,” said 
Tom. 





Pianist of Ganapol School Heard in 
Saginaw (Mich.) Recital 


DetTrRoIT, MicH., Feb. 19.—Beth Levin 
of the Ganapol School of Musical Art of 
this city gave a piano recital in Saginaw, 
Mich., on Wednesday, Feb. 9, that elicited 
much favorable comment. The recital 
was given at the home of Mrs. Wallie 
Craig Smith, and the pianist’s artistic 
skill was delightfully shown in a pro- 
gram made up of Brahms, Chopin and 
Liszt compositions. 

The recent success of Marjorie Schadt, 
dramatic soprano, who appeared in Bos- 
ton before the Hellenic Society, winning 
enthusiastic praise, is a source of pleas- 
ure in Scranton, Pa., of which city Miss 
Schadt is a resident. She is now study- 
ing with Professor Charles White in the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
and will go abroad next year to continue 
her vocal work. 


LONGER WILMINGTON 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Concerts to Be Increased Next 
Year—Lucy Gates with Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 19.—F ive in- 
stead of four concerts will be given next 
season by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra in Wilmington. There is also 
a suggestion of inviting the Boston Sym- 
phony for a single night, and possibly 
the Philharmonic, of New York, for two 
concerts. 

Without question the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Leopold 
Stokowski, has made what, in ordinary 
parlance, might be called a “hit” in Wil- 
mington. Moreover, there has been ad- 
mirable discretion exercised by Mr. Sto- 
kowski in the selection of programs, and 
this has won him admirers in all circles 
and has served to popularize the classical 
in “Powder Town.” 

As to the concert Feb. 14, which in- 
troduced Lucy Gates, the coloratura so- 
prano, as_ soloist, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch” Symphony as the dominating 
orchestral number, it is doubtful whether 
the young singer from Utah or the play- 
ers from Philadelphia won the greater 
laurels. The superlative loveliness of 
Miss Gates’s voice was disclosed in the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” which she 
gave by special request. She was encored 
enthusiastically, but, abiding by the rules, 
declined to do more than bow acknowl- 
edgments. 

The orchestra’s’ rendition of the 
“Scotch” Symphony, particularly in the 
Andante cantabile, was excellent. As an 
opening number, Mr. Stokowski offered 
the Overture, “Anacreon,” by Cherubini. 
Following the symphony came Berlioz’s 
“Roman Carnival,” with Elgar’s March, 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” to close the 
orchestral entertainment. »_ are sl 


At the South Omaha (Neb.) High 
School on Jan. 19, a program of songs 
was given by Patrick O’Neil, tenor, as- 
sisted by Amy Woodruff, reader, and Eva 
Nelson, pianist and accompanist. 
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“ETUDE” OFFERS PRIZES FOR COMPOSERS 





Piano Compositions, Songs and 
Anthems Included in Contest 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 15.—The 
Etude is inaugurating a new contest for 
composers, and prizes in three classes, 
piano compositions, songs and anthems 
will be given. 

The three classes are being divided as 
follows: Best pianoforte pieces; best 
songs, suitable for teaching, recital or 


concert work; best anthems for mixed 
voices, suitable for general use. A first, 
second and third prize of $100, $60 and 
$40 respectively are being offered in each 
class. 

The conditions governing the contest 


‘are as follows: 


The Contest is open to composers of every 
nationality. 

Composers may submit as many manu- 
scripts as they see fit, and be represented in 


“any or all classes. 


The Contest will close Aug. 1, 1916. 

All entries must be addressed to “The 
Etude Prize Contest,’ 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

All manuscripts must have the following 
line written at the top of the first page: 
“For The Etude Prize Contest.” 

The name and full address of the com- 
poser must be written upon the last page of 
each manuscript submitted. 

In Class I compositions for pianoforte solo 
alone will be considered. These should be 
of intermediate or advanced grade and of 
moderate length, suited either for teaching, 
recital or concert use. 

In Class II songs for solo voice alone will 
be considered. Composers should be careful 
in the selection of texts, as verses which are 
already copyrighted may not be used with- 
out permission. 

In Class III anthems for mixed voices of a 
general nature, with texts either from the 
Scriptures or from hymns, chiefly in four- 
part harmony, with or without solo pas- 
sages, and with a suitable organ accompani- 
ment, alone will be considered. 

Involved contrapuntal treatment of themes 
and pedantic efforts should be avoided. 

No composition which has already been 
published shall be eligible for a prize. 

Compositions winning prizes to become the 
property of The Etude and to be published 
in the usual sheet or octavo form. 





OBERHOFFER BAND 
ON ANNUAL TOUR 


Minneapolis Orchestra Precedes 
Departure with Stirring 
Local Performances 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 16.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra made 
its final appearance previous to leaving 
for its annual midwinter tour, in two 


‘ concerts on consecutive nights, one in St. 


Paul, the other in Minneapolis. Julia 
Claussen was the soloist. The following 
program was played in both cities: 


Overture, “‘Roman Carnival,” Berlioz; Sym- 
phony No. 2 in E Minor, Op. 27, Rachman- 
inoff; Margit’s Ballad from ‘‘The Feast at 
Solhaug,’’ Stonhammer; Tone Poem, ‘Don 
Juan,” Richard Strauss; Songs with Orches- 
tra: ‘‘Fra Monte Pincio,” Grieg; ‘“‘En Svane,”’ 
Grieg; ‘“‘Og je vil drage Sydens Blommer,” 
Sjogren; Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger,’’ 
Wagner. 


The success of the symphony was both 
popular and artistic. Its fabric was ac- 
cepted as of a decidedly foreign weave, 
barbaric in color and atmosphere. The 
adagio embodied a soliloquy for the clari- 
net, made eloquent by the excellent play- 
ing of Pierra Perrler. The entire 
performance was pronounced an achieve- 
ment of importance for both orchestra 
and conductor. 

Mme. Claussen won her audience 
through the sincerity of her art, the sim- 
plicity of her style, the opulence of the 
vocal organ. She was repeatedly recalled. 

The fifth annual mid-winter tour of the 
orchestra which began with an engage- 
ment in St. Joseph, Mo., will cover the 
following cities: Kansas City, Mo.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; 


Birmingham, Ala.; Nashville , Tenn.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Lexington, Ky.; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Oswego, N. Y.; Rome, N. Y.; 
Boston, Mass.; Springfield, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Oil City, 
Pa.; Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland and 
Oberlin, Ohio; Chicago, III. 

The Philharmonic Club announced a 
“popular concert” for Sunday afternoon 
in the Auditorium at the time usually 
given over to the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
The club consists of a mixed chorus of 
200 voices. Under the direction of J. 
Austin Williams, assisted by Nelson’s 
Orchestra (of St. Paul) and soloists, it 
presented A. Goring Thomas’s cantata, 
“The Swan and the Skylark” and other 
numbers. The soloists were Frances 
Vincent Coveny, soprano; Mildred Lang- 
try, contralto; Luverne Sigmund, tenor; 
Harry Phillips, bass. Royce H. Mintener 
assisted at the organ, Elsa Henke at the 
piano. F. L. C. B. 





Marcella Craft Unable to Fill Hippo- 
drome Engagement 


Marcella Craft, who was announced 
as soloist with Sousa’s Band at the Hip- 
podrome on Sunday evening, Feb. 20, 
was unable to appear as scheduled owing 
to engagements in Texas which prevented 
her reaching New York in time for 
the necessary rehearsals: Miss Craft 
sang in San Antonio at the Mid-Winter 
Music Festival as late as Feb. 16 and 
the Hippodrome date had consequently 
to be canceled. 





Mystical Power of the Music of India 


The strange mystical power that can 
sometimes be exercised by music was 
again illustrated the other day at one 
of Mrs. Maud Mann’s lecture-recitals of 
Indian music, says London Musical 
Opinion. This subtle art, with its micro- 
tonal phrases, makes our Western music 
seem rather naive, and has a curious 
power of transporting one to the East, 
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so that one’s yaw 4 surroundings vanish, 
and one sees jungle, palms, temples, and 
the singer sitting crossed-legged on the 
ground before his vina and drum.: Cer- 
tainly Western and Eastern music have 
much to learn from each other; and one 
who should find a way of combining and 
contrasting our harmony and polyphony 
with these wonderful nuances of melody 
would confer a real benefit on art. Mrs. 
Mann sang some scales of twenty-two 


notes to the octave with wonderful ac 
curacy; and, besides Indian songs, sang 
some Irish and Hebridean folk-songs to 
show the kinship of folk-music even iy 
such far-sundered climes. Even the In- 
dian atmosphere produced by vina and 
drum, however, could not disguise th: 
difference between melodies — springing 
from microtonal, and those from ov; 
Western scales. 








Famous Paintings a Frequent | 
Source of Musical Inspiration | 





ERHAPS one of the most interesting 
developments of the pictorial ele- 
ment in music is that in which the mu- 
sical inspiration is directly or indirectly 
called forth by the canvas itself, writes 
Frederick H. Martens in the Opera 
Magazine. To the painter Kaulbach we 
owe the inception of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “The Battle of the Huns,” inspired 
by the Munich master’s canvas of the 
same name. 

We all know the Swiss painter Boeck- 
lin’s celebrated painting, “The Isle of 
the Dead.” But we question whether it 
is generally known that it has inspired 
important symphonic poems, of the same 
name, by such dissimilar creators as 
Rachmaninoff, Weingartner, Hallén, 
Huber and _  Schultz-Beuthen. Hugo 
Kaun’s fine symphonic poem, “Minne- 


haha,” owes its creation largely to 
Dodge’s painting of “The Death of 
Minnehaha.” The German _ painter, 


Henneberger’s well-known picture “The 
Chase After Fortune” is another in- 
stance in point. Richard Burmester, 
Jean Nicodé and C. von Zedwitz have all 
been moved to write symphonic poems 
with the same title, repainting its alle- 
gory in tone. In passing, we might cite 
James Huneker to show that in the 
smaller instrumental forms the pictorial 
has also encouraged inspiration. He 
says: “I recall with positive satisfaction 
a tiny composition for piano by Rebikoff, 
which he calls ‘The Devil’s Daughters,’ 
after a mural design by Franz von Stuck 
of Munich.” And a recent brilliant dra- 
matic example of artistic reaction to the 
same appeal, in the choral field, is the 
young Chicago composer, William Les- 
ter’s cantata for female voices with con- 
tralto solo, “The Galleons of Spain.” 
The imaginative beauty of this work, its 
sincerity of dramatic accent, its haunt- 
ing contrasts of color and the breath of 
epic romance which freshens its music 
are traceable to a fine painting by some 
English R. A., of the “The Great Ar- 
mada.” The recollection of the picture, 
some time after the painter’s name had 
been forgotten, suggested the poem 
which called forth Lester’s music. 

And what music-lover does not know 
Debussy’s wonderful song settings of the 
Verlaine poems—“Mandoline,” “Clair de 
Lune,” “Les Fantoches,” “En Sourdine” 
and others of the Fétes Galantes? Had 
it not been for Watteau, who idealized 
the spirit of the eighteenth century 
France in his canvases, which, again to 
quote James Huneker, show “the gayest 
scenes of pastoral elegance, in a land 
out of time, a No-Man’s Land of blue 
skies, beautiful women, gallant men and 
lovely landscapes,” Verlaine’s poems 
might never have been composed; but Ver- 
laine, a symbolist like Watteau, was in- 
spired by the latter’s paintings to reflect 
their exquisite and irresponsible beauty 
in his verse, verse which Debussy seized 
upon and subjected to a new artistic 
metamorphosis, his music emphasizing 
“the obvious affinity between his own 
tonal schemes in half-tints of pearl-gray 
mists, violet twilights and sunshine the 
hue of pale primroses” and the atmos- 


pheric colors of Watteau’s impressionistic 
canvases. Gabriel Fauré is another mod 
ern French composer whose songs, i: 
part, hark back to Watteau by way of 
Verlaine. : 

In opera the most recent striking ex 
ample of the creative influence of the 
painted canvas in musical compositio: 
is Enrique Granados’s one-act opera, in 
three tableaux, “Goyescas” (“The Riva! 
Lovers”), literally built up on the paint 
ings of Goya. 
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FOR 


HUTCHESON 


as soloist with 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
and 
New York Philharmonic 


Orchestra 
Jan. 23rd and 28th 


and in joint recital with 
KATHLEEN PARLOW 
February 9th 


“Mr. Hutcheson again demon 
strated his superlative mastery. 
Evening Post. 

““An_ excellent performance.” - 
Times. 


“It was a really fine performance.” 





—Sun, 
“He played with poetic feeling and 
utter grace.—A merican. 
| “Hutcheson’s performance was 
| masterly.”—Journal. 


“He played with captivating beauty 
and sincerity.”—Evening World. 


“Both readings were distinguished 
by an animation and a technical bril- 
liance which made them memorable 
—Press. 


“Played in his admirable style.” 


W orld, 





| “Came a veritable treat in the mar 
| vellous playing of Ernest Hutcheson.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


| Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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Opera Singers Superstitious? No; But 
Don’t Whistle in the Dressing-Room 














Basil Ruysdael Explains the Entirely Logical Nature of the Proc- x 
ess of Eating Prunes, Knocking Wood and Observing Sim- — 
ilar Practices “for Luck’’-—The Metropolitan Opera Basso ~ 
Finds American Audiences the Best to Sing to and London | 


and Berlin the Best Places for Serious Study 


PERA superstitions are based on per- 
fectly good reasons—logical, psy- 
chological and physiological—says Basil 
Ruysdael, American basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. And Mr. Ruys- 
dael can speak with authority, because 
he was on the theatrical stage before the 
opera claimed him for its own, and knows 
all the spells and magic that are dodged 
by careful folk of calcium fame. 
“There is the superstition of eating 
prunes, for example,” said Mr. Ruysdael 


when asked some of the pet beliefs of 
opera favorites. “It has good common 
sense back of it. The prune is just acid 
enough to clear the voice, but it’s eaten 
because it is considered a ‘lucky -thing’ 
to do. Then, of course, no one whistles 
in the dressing room—a certain omen of 
bad luck that has resulted in the sup- 
pression of much irritating and unneces- 
sary noise; and you know how we all 
help someone through a difficult part by 
holding the fists tightly clinched, thumb 
in. Certainly, the mental concentration 
for success is what helps—but just the 
same we clinch our hands, thumb in, 
when we feel it necessary to give some- 
one a lift over a hard spot. 


Favorite Superstitions 


“My own, certainly not—no one admits 
to having any, you know—but I don’t 
let anyone try on my wigs, or handle my 
make-up box, and if I happen to be the 
last one in the dressing-room I try to 
be the first out. ‘Knocking wood’ comes 
from the operatic stage, too; you will 
almost always see singers, perhaps un- 
consciously passing their hand over a bit 
of wood before going on the stage.” 

If there’s anything in signs Mr. Ruys- 
dael must have observed them. He, or 
someone well inclined toward him, per- 
suaded the fairies to endow him with a 
good voice, dramatic instinct, a keen 
sense of humor, the delightful personal- 
ity that one looks for in a “regular man” 
—and last, but by no means least, a 
beautiful and talented wife. The powers 
have done well by Mr. Ruysdael. 


Prefers American Audiences 


They have, in addition, given him the 
audiences he likes best—American audi- 
ences, and he has been a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for six 
years, which gives him a good back- 
ground for comparison. 

“American audiences are the best be- 
cause they are polyglot,” he declares. 
“They catch a good bit of work, either 
in singing or acting, quickly, almost in- 
stinectively. Do you know anything about 
dogs? Well, you know how a mongrel 
picks up tricks much easier than a thor- 
oughbred; his mind doesn’t work along 
one groove, because he isn’t inbred. 
That’s one of the promising things about 
American life and America’s future— 
our mixed nationality—it will keep us 
from thinking or acting along one narrow 
line, at least for a great many genera- 
tions to come. 

“The difference between American and 
European atmosphere for work? Very 
wide. I think an ideal condition would 
be to study in Berlin and London, have 
one’s ‘play time’ in Paris—and sing in 
New York. 

Germany, Land of Study 


“In Germany one is in a land of study, 
purposefulness. It isn’t any effort to 
work. I remember the first night I ar- 
rived in Bremen, back in 1905, and went 


into a coffee house with a party of © 
friends from shipboard. The orches- 7| 
tra was playing popular music, but a 
playing it perfectly. That is the se- = 


cret of Germany’s musical life, it is 
taken seriously. 

“The German brings a sensuous, in- 
tellectual appreciation to his opera. 
Is it Wagnerian music? Very well; he 
is grounded in all the myths of his 
land, he knows al] its historical dates; 
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he has sufficient knowledge of orchestra- 
tion and musical construction to follow 
the score. That is what makes the pre- 
miére of an opera such a different thing 
in Germany from a premiére in any other 
country. The opera may not be great, it 
may not be a brilliant success from any 
viewpoint, but the German is interested 
in watching how the composer has built 
on his themes; where he has clung to or 
departed from operatic tradition. He 
brings a thousand and one interesting 
theories and viewpoints .to a premieére, 
and so, to him, the matter of a conspicu- 
ous success is not of such vital import- 
ance. 

“Italian audiences are delightful, 
quicker than the Germans to respond. 
think I found Rome the most charming 
city, although I passed much time in 
study in Milan, but, as I said, if I were 
choosing two places in which to do serious 
work they would be London and Berlin. 
There the artist who is seriously fitting 
himself by years of hard work for pro- 
fessional life is accorded the same re- 
spect as that given men in the other 
learned professions. 

“Yes, I think American music is in a 
very good way, indeed. We simply 
haven’t any traditions yet; we’re making 
them, of course, but tradition-making is 
a slow business.” 

The ouestioner saw a small typewriter 
and asked Mr. Ruysdael if he had 
adopted business methods for his cor- 
respondence. “Oh, no,” was the reply, 
“that’s the one my wife uses for her 
stories.” And the listener was given a 
glimpse of the fascinating juvenile 
stories which Mrs. Ruysdael writes and 
illustrates herself. Just now she is at 
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Basil Ruysdael, the Versatile 
Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Above, as “Hunding” 
in the “Walkiire.” To the 
Left, Mr. Ruysdael’s Latest 
Portrait 





work on some stories of a visit to the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, illus- 
trated with photographs taken during a 
recent trip to the “land of color.” 

Just then someone reminded Mr. Ruys- 
dael of an appointment to play billiards, 
and I left. I’ve been told he plays a 
wonderfully good game, too; which 
brings one back to the statement made a 
number of paragraphs back—that the 
fairies showed partiality when distribut- 
ing good fortune. MAY STANLEY. 


Vera Myers to Give Recital of Songs 
and Dances 


Vera Myers, daughter of Jacob Myers, 
advertising manager for Klaw & Er- 
langer’s Gaiety Theater, will give a song 
recital and classic dances at the Dyker 
Heights Country Club, Brooklyn, on Sat- 
urday evening, March 4. Her program 
will consist of groups of songs in Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian. The 
dances are Pizzicato from “Sylvia,” De- 
libes; Gavotte, “Glow Worm,” Lincke, 
and March, “Dixie.” The artists assist- 
ing will be Ethel Meader, in Grecian 
dances; Voltairine Blume, pianist; Carl- 
ton Pullen, classic dancer, and J. D. 
Sasseen, accompanist. Miss Myers pos- 
sesses a lyric soprano voice. She is a 
pupil of Mme. Pauline Verhoeven of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Ballet School 
and is to appear at the Metropolitan 
next season. 


W. Warren Shaw’s Artist-Pupils Win 
Success 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 19.—Mme. 

Regina Hassler Fox, one of the artist- 

pupils of W. Warren Shaw, won a tri- 


umph in her recent Philadelphia recital, 
both audience and press commending her 
fine voice and dramatic ability. Nellie 
Buchanan, soprano, made her first ap- 
pearance in oratorio at Norristown on 
Feb. 15, making a deep impression 7 
artistry usually found only in a muc 
older and more experienced singer. 
Patti Harrison is another pupil of Mr. 
Shaw whose voice gives promise of a 
brilliant future. She was heard at the 
Rotary Club concert on Feb. 15 in a 
group of songs that disclosed a wonder- 
ful range and a voice of exceptional qual- 
ity. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) AUDIENCE 
APPLAUDS DE GOGORZA 


Baritone’s Recital Finds Him in Splen- 
did Voice—MacDowell and Apollo 
Club Concerts 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 9.—On Sunday 
afternoon at the Heilig Theater, Emilio 
de Gogorza appeared in a delightful re- 
cital. In spite of the weather, which for 
the last two weeks has been the worst 
ever known in Oregon, this favorite art- 
ist was greeted by a large audience, the 
enthusiasm of which was shown in more 
than a dozen recalls. The program was 
made up of Italian, Spanish, French and 
English songs, all of which were equally 
enjoyed. The singer was in splendid 
voice. Miss H. M. Winslow accompanied 
Senor Gogorza in a manner altogether 
satisfactory. The recital was under the 
Steers-Coman management, which is 
soon to present Emmy Destinn to a Port- 

land audience. 

Soloists for the MacDowell Club on 
Tuesday were Mrs. Walter Kendall, re- 
cently from Honolulu, and Harry Wem- 
bridge of Reed College. This was Mr. 
Wembridge’s farewell appearance, as he 
is soon to leave for San Francisco, where 
he will devote his time to vocal study. 
He has a tenor voice of beautiful qual- 
ity combined with intelligence and tem- 
perament which assure his success. Mrs. 
Kendall has a charming, light, well 
trained voice and her numbers were well 
received. 

On Tuesday evening the ever popular 
Apollo Club gave one of its splendid 
concerts at the Heilig Theater. The au- 
ditorium was filled and the entire pro- 
gram was received with enjoyment. The 

soloist was Myrtle Ashby, recently from 

Berlin, Germany, where she studied for 
five years with the famous teacher, Rich- 
ard Lowe. Miss Ashby sang with taste 
and skill: The aria from “Madama But- 
terfly” was her most ambitious number 
and her singing in it proved her to be 
an artist of unusual ability. Dom Zan, 
a favorite Portland baritone, sang the 
solos in the choral numbers with his 
usual success, while the numbers by the 
Apollo Club were all splendidly given. 
The accompanists were Edgar E. Cour- 
sen, Ralph W. Hoyt and William C. Mc- 
Culloch. William H. Boyer, conductor 
of the club, deserves great credit for 
his part in making the concert a _ suc- 
cess in every way. H. C. 





Plainfield, N. J., Hears’ Recital by 
Mischa Elman 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 17.—Plainfield 
people gave Mischa Elman, the Russian 
violinist, an ovation when he appeared 
here on Wednesday evening, Feb. 9. The 
largest audience ever gathered in the 
auditorium of the Plainfield High School 
heard the recital, which was given un- 
der the auspices of the Cheerful Work- 
ers’ Circle of the King’s Daughters, for 
the benefit of the Plainfield Day Nursery. 
The program was supplemented by sev- 
eral request pieces and encores. 


os A 


Hungry Club Hears Florence Hinkle 
and American String Quartet 

Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Ray- 
mond Lee, tenor, were the soloists at the 
Saturday dinner-dance of the Hungry 
Club, given at the Hotel Majestic on 
Saturday evening, Feb. 19. The remain- 
der of the music program was given by 
the American String Quartet, the mem- 
bers of which are Gertrude Miller, Ruth 
Stickney, Adeline Packard and Susan 
Lord Brandegee. 
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OPERA AND ORATORIO 
FOR KANSAS CITY 


San Carlo Company in Five Well 
Attended Performances— 
‘““Messiah”’ Finely Sung 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 16.—Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell, who has brought so many 
fine artists to our city within the last 
few years, was responsible for our first 
grand opera of the season. She presented 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company in 
five performances at the Shubert Thea- 
ter, all of which were attended by large 


audiences. 

“Lucia” was sung on Thursday night 
with a good cast. Edvige Vaccari, as 
Lucia, acquitted herself with honor and 
Guiseppe Agastini sang and acted Edgar 
splendidly. 

At the Friday matinée, Margerita 
Beriza, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was a “guest” in the réle of Thais. 
The music was not especially suited to 
her voice in the upper register, but the 
middle tones were warm and of beautiful 
quality. Millo Picco was highly success- 
ful in his singing of Athanaél. “Aida” 
was sung in the evening with Mary 
Kaestner in the name part. She sang 
beautifully and acted effectively. Caro- 
lina Zawner as Ammneris, Modesti as 
Amonasro and Manual Salazar as 
Rhadames were all good. 

“The Tales of Hoffmann” was given a 
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spirited performance and all of the sing- 
ers were generously applauded. Vaccari 
sang Olympia and Antonia well and 
Giulietta was well sung by Stella De 
Mette. Agastini was a fine Hoffmann. 
“Trovatore” with Kaestner as Leonora 
and Salazar as Maurice, completed the 
engagement. The musical director, 
Guiseppe Angelini, who directed with- 
out the scores, is to be commended for 
the excellent work of both orchestra and 
chorus. 

“The Messiah” was heard here for the 
first time in several years on Friday 
night. David Grasch, who is director of 
the Kansas City Oratorio Society, has 
been rehearsing the chorus for several 
months with highly satisfactory results. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien displayed a 
voice of great beauty in the several so- 
prano solos and Evan Williams sang the 
tenor part. Ella Van Huff, contralto, 
and Ottley Cranston, baritone, both local 
artists, were heard to advantage. 

Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Paul Reim- 
ers, tenor, gave a joint recital in the 
Shubert Theater on Tuesday afternoon, 
the fifth of the Fritschy Series. The 
audience, which filled the theater, was 
enthusiastic throughout the ae 

. R. M. 





AUTHORS OF HYMN TUNES 


Many Composers of Famous Pieces 
Themselves Unknown to Fame 


Frequent study has been made of the 
writers of famous hymns, but less heed 
has been given to the makers of the 
tunes which have often been the means 
of carrying the words into universal use. 

Among the obscurer composers of hymn 
tunes that have lasted long, the Christian 
Work mentions Isaac Baker Woodbury 
of Beverley, Mass., who began his career 
as a blacksmith’s apprentice. His in- 
terest in church-going brought him at 
last to an interest in music, and he even 
studied in Europe and was an associate 
of the better known musicians of the 
day. His tune called “Siloam,” sung to 
Heber’s “By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill,” 
is known to most church-goers. 

Silas Jones Vail, for a time a hatter 
in New York, composed the music for 
Faber’s beautiful hymn, “There’s a Wide- 
ness in God’s Mercy,” and he also set 
“We Shall Meet Beyond the River,” by 
the Rev. John Atkinson of New Jersey. 
Ithamar Conkey of Shutesbury, Mass., 
composed “Rathburn” in 1847. He was 
tenor soloist in a New York church. 
George N. Allen, composer of the tune 
“Maitland,” was a Massachusetts man 
who went to Ohio and composed a good 
many sacred songs and tunes. ‘“Mait- 
land” is sung to Thomas Scott’s “Must 
Jesus Bear the Cross Alone?” 

“Dedham” was composed in England 
by William Gardiner. “Boylston” is a 
Boston tune by Lowell Mason. “Silver 
Street” is an old chorale form credited 
to Isaac Smith of London. “Greenville,” 
one of the most familiar and homelike 
of tunes in the hymn book, was com- 
posed by Jean Jacques Rousseau, not 
obscure save in his réle of music-maker, 
wherein his good work was outshone by 
his wider fame. Many of the good hymn 
tunes, of course, were written by men 
of recognized musical attainment. “An- 
tioch,” for example, to which “Joy to the 
World, the Lord Is Come” is sung, is an 
adaptation from Handel’s “Messiah.” 





Marcia Van Dresser Under Annie 
Friedberg’s Concert Management 


Marcia Van Dresser, the soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, who made 
equal success in opera and concerts this 
season, has just placed herself under 
the management of Annie Friedberg of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
Miss Van Dresser will give another New 
York recital at the end of this month, 
and will be heard in Boston for the first 
time on March 18. 





Indispensable in the Studio 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Please find renewal of my subscription 
to MUSICAL AMERICA, to whch I have 
long been a subscriber, and which is in- 
dispensable to me. My studio would not 
be complete without a copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA on the reading table, where it 
is enjoyed by pupils, friends and music- 
lovers alike. 

MARY EVELYN SCHORBE. 

Zanesville, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1916. 
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As Donna Elvira in 


“Don Giovanni 


HELEN 


STANLEY 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
of the Chicago Opera Company 
Has Added Another Triumph to 
Her Long List of Successes. 


_ a 


The Following Excerpts Suggest the Deep 
Impression Miss STANLEY’S Singing has 
Made on the Foremost Critics. 


“Miss Stanley’s presence in the ranks is a matter of felicitation to 
many followers of the opera. Her tone rarely has spun its golden 
thread more beautifully.” Eric DELAMARTER, 

Chicago Sunday Tribune, December Iogth. 


“One liked the women of the cast—especially Helen Stanley for 
the beautiful quality of tone which she produced without effort.” 
JAMES WITTAKER, 
Chicago Examiner, January 20th. 


‘Helen Stanley, the Donna Elvira, was the delight of the perform- 
ance on the score of beauty of tone-phrasing and intonation. Such 
interpretations as that of the “Mi tradi quell alma ingratia” and its 
prefatory recitative are heard seldom.” Ertc DE LAMARTER, 

Chicago Daily Tribune, January 2oth. 


“Miss Stanley appeared as Donna Elvira. There were impressive 
moments in this artist’s singing of a difficult part.” 
FELIx BorowskI, in Chicago Herald, January 2oth. 
“Helen Stanley, as Donna Elvira, was remarkable. Her aria in 
the first act was sung with intelligence, finish and art.”’ 
HERMAN Devries, in Chicago American. 
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“Miss Stanley made her most satisfactory appearance of the 
season as Donna Elvira, and was warmly applauded. Her coloratura 
work was admirable.” Chicago Evening News, January 2oth. 


UIVUVUUUULUUAUUNUN 


“There was equally pleasurable singing on the part of Miss 
Stanley. She had one of the most difficult positions in the opera; 
her first solo was a long one, and it had practically no climax; but, 
by virtue of an almost perfect tone production and a quality of voice 
that was lovely and velvety almost beyond belief, she made it one 
of the most captivating numbers in the opera. 

Chicago Daily Journal, January 2oth. 
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In Concert as well as in Opera HELEN STANLEY 
is Meeting With Continued Extraordinary Success 


Sole Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Carl Fiqué Has Earned Wide- 
spread Distinction as Conductor 
of Singing Clubs, Teacher, 
Lecturer and Composer—Mme. 
Fiqué a Singer in Operas Written 
by Her Husband 


NE whose activities in the sphere of 
music place him in a foremost po- 
sition is Carl Fiqué, who, although 
closely identified with Brooklyn’s art, 
bears a reputation of national impor- 
tance, as a result of his leadership in 
German singing clubs and his lectures 
and compositions. It was his masterful 
direction of the great chorus of 5000 


at the national Sangerfest, held in the 
Thirteenth Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 
last May, that crowned his efforts in 
the choral art. 

Mr. Fiqué was born near Bremen, 
Germany, and came to America when 
he was four years old. It was planned 
that he should take up law, but his in- 
clinations for music were so strongly 
marked that he went to Leipsic and 
studied piano and composition four 
years under the tutelage of Reinecke 
and Jadassohn. He made his first appear- 
ance as a pianist with Anton Seidl’s or- 
chestra at the old Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, in 1892, when the Seidl sym- 
phony concerts were prime attractions. 
His progress was rapid and he soon be- 
gan to give lecture-recitals, the value of 
which was recognized by the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Under 
these auspices he has held a conspicuous 
place for a number of seasons, giving 
classical programs of notable interest in 
many parts of the United States when 
not similarly occupied in Brooklyn. 

The main occupation of Mr. Fiqué, 
however, is teaching. At his studio, at 
128 De Kalb Avenue, where he is usu- 
ally to be found, the scope of his en- 
deavors is shown in the attendance of 
a large class of enthusiastic pupils. Not 
a few of the prosperous teachers of 
piano among the younger generation in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn were once his 
pupils. One of his promising students 
was Katherine Noack Fiqué, who was 
found to be possessed of a voice and, as 
Mr. Fiqué smilingly explains it, was 
thereafter promoted from pupil to wife. 


Leadership of United Singers 


For thirteen years Carl Fiqué has been 
musical director of the United Singers 
of Brooklyn, and this constitutes a rec- 
ord of service for any conductor among 
the city federations. His Rheinpfalzer 
Male Chorus of Manhattan won first 
prize in the first class of competitors at 
the national Sdngerfest last May, scor- 
ing fifty-nine points out of a possible 
sixty. This record surpassed the Arions 
of Brooklyn, who participated in the con- 
test, by a single point. 

In his younger days Mr. Fiqué met 
many famed musicians, among whom are 
numbered Grieg, Brahms, Joachim and 
Dvorak, who were at Leipsic during his 
studies there. He was especially fond of 
Grieg and was the first to play publicly 






































To the Right, Carl Fiqué, Noted Choral Conductor and Composer, and, on the 
Left, Mrs. Katherine Noack Fiqué, Distinguished as Soprano 


the “Holberg Suite.” Among his own 
compositions, “Album Leaf” and “Dance 
Caprice” are widely played at piano re- 
citals. In addition to these are numer- 
ous choral compositions and some church 
music. “Scharfenstein,” a ballad with 
baritone solo, has been used by the Arion 
Society, the Musurgia and Mendelssohn 
Glee Club. Two one-act comic operas in 
German are from his pen, “Papa Priese- 
weitz” and “The Bogus Mufty,” which 
have been given repeatedly. Mr. Fiqué 
wrote both words and music. In the lat- 
ter opera’s plot the Germans and the 
Turks, after much disagreement, finally 
become mutually attached, and this has 
given rise to the rumor that “The Bogus 
Mufty” possibly gave a cue to the 
Kaiser. 


In these operas Mme. Fiqué sang the 
soprano réles on several occasions and 
she has been heard in “The Magic 
Flute,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “The 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein” and “Love- 
ly Galatea.” She possesses a dramatic 
soprano voice of much charm, to which 
is added a wealth of artistic discernment 
and a pronounced interpretative gift. 
Her répertoire includes most of the 
Strauss and Offenbach operas, in which 
she has appeared from time to time in 
various German operatic companies. 
Mme. Fiqué came strongly into public 
notice when she sang at the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, and again at the 
great Sdangerfest of last season, when 
her audience numbered 12,000 persons. 


G. C. T. 





TAGORE ON HINDU MUSIC 





Famous Poet Hears Songs of His Native 
Land Sung in London 


The famous Hindu poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, has expressed himself on the 
impression made by the music of his 
country, on the occasion of the singing 
of Hindu songs in London by an English- 
woman, Ratan Devi, whose husband is 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy: 

“Ratan Devi left her piano and sat on 
the floor, squatting down in Indian fash- 
ion, and took up the tambura on her lap. 
After the first few notes my misgivings 
were completely dispelled. The tunes 
she sang . were Behag, Kanhra, 
Malkaus, sung with all their richness of 
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—The World, New York, Dec. 5, 1915. 
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details, depths of modulations, and ex- 
quisite feeling. The times that she ob- 
served were the usual difficult ones in 
Indian music, the cadence of which is 
never too obvious or the division of beats 
too emphatic. Neither tunes nor times 
were the least modified to make them 
simpler or to suit them to the European 
training of the singer . the music 
was immaculately Indian; there was not 
a sign of effort in her beautiful voice. 

“Sometimes the meaning of a poem is 
better understood in a translation, not 
necessarily because it is more beautiful 
than the original, but as in the new set- 
ting, the poem has to undergo a trial; it 
shines more brilliantly if it comes out 
triumphant. So it seemed to me that in 
Ratan Devi’s singing our songs gained 
something in feeling and truth. Listen- 
ing to her I felt more clearly than ever 
that our music is the music of cosmic 
emotion. It deals not primarily with the 
drama of the vicissitudes of human life. 
It does not give emphasis to the social 
enjoyments of men. In fact, in all our 
festivities the business of our music 
seems to me to bring to the heart of the 
crowded gathering the sense of the soli- 
tude and vastness that surround us on 
all sides. It is never its function to 
provide fuel for the flame of our gayety, 
but to temper it and add to it a quality 
of depth and detachment. 

“Ratan Devi sang an alap in Kanhra, 
and I forgot for a moment that I was 
in a London drawing room. My mind 
got itself transported in the magnificence 
of an Eastern night, with its darkness, 
transparent, yet unfathomable, like the 
eyes of an Indian maiden, and I seemed 
to be standing alone in the depth of its 
stillness and stars.” 





WISCONSIN CHORUS 
HEARD IN CANTATA 


Superior Singers Show Good 
Musical Work Being Done in 
That City 


SUPERIOR, WIs., Feb. 19.—One of the 
innovations of Superior’s musical life has 
been the Civic Choral Union, composed 
of students in the evening classes of the 
Superior schools, that was heard here 
last month in a fine presentation of the 
cantata “Esther.” 

Principal J. C. King, of the evening 
school, has long believed that the schools 
should train voices, develop musical ap- 
preciation and give the community free 
programs of good music. He selected 
H. A. George to lead the work, and the 
results have proven the wisdom of his 
choice. More than 1200 people heard the 
presentation of “Esther,” while a num- 
ber equally as large attended “Belshaz- 
zar,” the initial offering of the chorus, 
given last summer. Work has already 
begun on Haydn’s “Creation,” which will 
be presented early next year. 

Singers appearing in “Esther” were 
Olivér Johnson, Claude Luse, Mrs. David 
August, Mrs. E. S. Buchman, Mattie 
Potter, John E. Williams, Gordon H. 
Leary, Mrs. W. B. Patton, Ragna Nelson, 
Thomas Phillips and C. B. Olson. An or- 
chestra of twenty-three pieces, under the 
leadership of Mr. George, supported the 
singers. 








A Lot for a Little 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I enclose draft for two dollars for an- 
nual subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say 
how much we enjoy your paper, as it is 
the universal opinion that in the case 
of MUSICAL AMERICA your subscribers 
are getting the very best, up-to-date, mu- 
sical news, and “a lot for a little.” 

Wishing you all the compliments of 
the season, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. DIXsON. 
Meadville, Pa., Dec. 15, 1915. 








BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF 
MARTHA 


ATWOOD - BAKER 


SOPRANO 





Soloist with Schubert Club 
of Malden, Mass. 


Mrs. Baker sang the ‘“‘Depuis le Jour” aria from 
“Louise” in a delightful manner, She sang with 
apparent freedom and instantly captivated her au- 
dience. Her tones were rich and pure and were 
a delight to listen to. She received a great re- 
ception and gave pleasure to the entire audience. 
In the solo parts of ‘‘Gallia’’ * was forced to 
repeat the Jerusalem solo, which was beautifully 
sung. She also gave much pleasure in a group of 
three songs.—TJhe Malden Evening News, Febru- 
ary 8, 1916. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF MUSIC 
IN THE PARIS OPERA SEASON 


Illustrative Performances Given Twice a Week Attract Well 
Filled Houses—Two Premiéres Accomplished—No Lack of 
Singers, the Chief Difficulty Being in Finding Competent 







































Paris, Jan. 26, 1916. 


HE so-called “opera season” in Paris 
begun last month with some 
doubt as to its success, has brought a 
very agreeable surprise in the avidity 
with which a large part of the public 
has been taking advantage of it. I 
called at the Opéra this afternoon ex- 
pressly to ask the director, Jacques 


Rouché, to give me his views on the 
future of dramatic music in France 
during the continuance of the war. The 
information that I received was entirely 
optimistic. 

“We have not given and do not ex- 
pect to give any opera entire while the 
war is raging,” said M. Rouché. “Pub- 
lic sentiment, and rightly, in my opinion, 
would hardly welcome it. But what we 
are doing has awakened a most appre- 
ciative response, a much_ greater re- 
sponse that we expected. The audiences 
at our matinées are very large, especially 
those of Sunday, when there is never a 
place not taken. Distraction must be had, 
even in war-time, and none could be 
morally and psychologically more effica- 
cious than music of the elevating sort. 
We can admit to this category a great 
deal of music that is light and en- 
livening. 

“It would have been inappropriate to 
recommence the evening performances of 
opera, while so many families in France 
are suffering from the fresh afflictions of 
the war. When the great final victory is 
ours, yes—perhaps even before the 





treaties are signed—that step may be 
taken. Now we are content to give 
afternoon representations, which we call 
concerts—so as not to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of the public—twice a week. 
They are made up of acts both from 
classical operas and from newer works, 
morceaux, series of airs and ballets. 
There is a special and unusual interest 
in this season at the Opéra because it 
presents what might be termed an oral 
history of dramatic music. 


An Historical Undertaking 


“Lulli, Destouches and Rameau will be 
heard, as representative of the com- 
mencement of what we know as opera, 
as well as the latest of the composers. 
The fantastic ballets in which Louis XIV 
danced in his youth and the so-called 
‘musical suppers’ which diverted him in 
his old age; an act of the tragedy of 
‘Esther,’ with the music of Moreau, 
which was rehearsed in Mme. Mainte- 
non’s mansion at St.-Cyr; a private con- 
cert given before Louis XIII; the works 
of Monteverdi and Rossi and of Abra- 
ham Bosse, and those of Gounod which 
evoked an artistic revolution under Na- 
poleon III—these are among the features 
of our plan. 

“But it is not only the music of other 
times that we reproduce, but also the 
settings in which that music was given. 
The rehearsal of ‘Esther’ by the daugh- 
ters of the nobility before Mme. Mainte- 
non; a musical soirée at the home of 
Poupliniére, the protector of Rameau; 
a session of the French Academy at 


which Baif essayed his ingenious coupling 
of music with the rhythms of Horace and 
Sappho, and a concert in the chateau of 
Compiégne before the imperial court— 
such are some of the scenes which we 
are reviving on the stage of the National 
Theater of the Opéra. 


Two First Presentations 


“We have already had two first 
presentations at the Opéra this season. 
One is ‘Les Virtuosi de Mazarin.’ Its 
success was very great. The other is 
‘Mademoiselle de Nantes,’ with music of 
Lulli and Charpentier.” 

The last two programs of this month 
at the Opéra are as follows: 

Jan. 27—“Cortége Funébre,” by P. 
Hermant; “Le Miracle,” Act II, by 
Georges Hiie; “Guillaume Tell,” Act II, 
by Rossini; “Coppélia,” Act II, by, 
Delibes. 

Jan. 30—Overture of “Polyeucte,” by 


Paul Dukas; “Aida,” the Nile scene, by 
Verdi; “Mademoiselle de Nantes,” by 
Lulli and Charpentier; “La Favorita,” 
Act IV, by Donizetti. 

Contrary to certain statements, the 
Opéra is not suffering from lack of sing- 
ers. Its chief embarrassment in the mat- 
ter of production is the difficulty of get- 
ting competent stage-hands. Of the 
eighty workmen employed behind the 
scenes only twenty remain. M. Rouché 
says that there are plenty of good voices 
to be had for the choruses. 

Among the well-known singers who are 
appearing are Delmas, Noté, Cazonavo, 
Cousimeu and Gresse and Mmes. Lit- 
vinne, Bréval, Delma, Demougeot, Borge, 
Mendes, Laute-Brun and Henriquez. Re- 
naud is still fighting at the front. Aveline, 
one of the premier danseurs of the Opéra, 
is a prisoner in Germany. A consid- 
erable number of the stage-hands have 
been killed in the war. R. B. D. 





Margaret Ashmead Mitchell Heard in 
Philadelphia Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 19.—A large 
audience attended the second annual 
song recital by Mrs. Margaret Ashmead 
Mitchell, given at the Central Y.M.C.A. 
Auditorium on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
2. The singer was assisted by Gurney 
Mattox, violinist. Her song offerings in- 
cluded the Bemberg “Nymphes et Syl- 
vains,” in which she was heard to ad- 
vantage, and a group by English com- 
posers, including compositions of Lan- 
don Ronald, Spross, Campbell-Tipton, 
Alexander MacFayden and. Ethelbert 
Nevin. With Gurney Mattox she -ap- 
peared in the Saint-Saéns “La Bonheur 
est Chose Légére,” the offering calling 
forth enthusiastic applause. 





Germaine Schnitzer Plays Brilliantly in 
Spartanburg Recital 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Feb. 19.—De- 
cidedly the “star” number in the winter 
concert series, under the auspices of 
Converse College and the Woman’s Music 
Club, was the wonderfully brilliant piano 
recital of Germaine Schnitzer, which 


closed the series for this year. Her tech- 
nique is marvelous, and perfection of 
tone and feeling is evident in all her 
playing. Her program included Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert and Schumann numbers. 
At the conclusion she added the Chopin 
E Major Etude, and played it in ex- 
quisite style. Following the recital, 
Mme. Schnitzer was given an informal 
reception at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
B.._B. Steedley. J. R. D. J. 


Gertrude Hale’s Song Recital Postponed 


Owing to serious illness, the song re- 
cital by Gertrude Hale, which had been 
advertised to take place on Feb. 17, in 
Afolian Hall, New York, has been post- 
poned until the early part of March. 
Subscribers’ tickets will be good for the 
postponed date. 








Indispensable 

To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed please find check. Your 
magazine is ‘as indispensable as_ the 
chairs in my studio. 

Yours truly, 
FLORENCE WILSON. 
Greensboro, N. C., Feb. 13, 1916. 
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ST. PAUL PROGRAM 
OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


Annual Schubert Club Concert of 
Native Music Arouses 
Marked Enthusiasm 


St. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 16.—Elks’ 
Hall was filled to overflowing by the 
largest afternoon audience of the sea- 
son—an audience of Schubert Club mem- 
bers assembled to hear the club’s annual 
“American Composers’ Program,” given 
by three of its members, assisted by 

‘ Lillian Crist, accompanist. 

Bessie Parnell Weston, pianist; Mil- 
dred Langtry, contralto, and Marie 
McCormack, soprano, presented a care- 


fully selected program, including num- 
bers by two local composers, Leopold G. 
Bruenner, whose song, “Bonnie Doon,” 
was charmingly sung by Miss McCor- 
mack, and Bessie Parnell Weston, whose 
song, “Proposal” was given its very suc- 
cessful first hearing by the same singer. 
Both were received with enthusiasm. The 
entire program follows: 


Piano—Musical Sketches, “Minuet a 
l'antico,” No. 3, W. C. E. Seeboeck; March, 
Op. 9, No. 6, Leo Ornstein; “Badinage,”’ 
“Petite Valse,’ Op. 27, No. 1, Arne Oldberg; 
“An Idyl of Murmuring Water,’ Op. 39, No. 
2, Howard Brockway; “Scottish Legend,” 
Op. 54, No. 1, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “Dance 
Caprice,’ Op. 17, J. H. Hahn; “Chanson de 
Rodeur,”’ Op. 14, No. 1, William Ebann; 
“Surge on Surge,’ Op. 9, No. 1, Noble 
Kreider; Songs—Contralto, “Invocation to 
Eros,” Kursteiner; “The Sleep that Flits on 
Baby’s Eyes,” John Alden Carpenter; “A 
Memory,” Blair Fairchild; ‘‘How’s My Boy,” 
Sidney Homer; Piano—‘From a Wandering 
iceberg,” Op. 55, No. 2, and Concert Etude, 
Op. 36, MacDowell; Songs—Soprano, “Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,’”’ Spross; “A June 
Morning,” Willeby; “Love Is the Wind,” 
MacFayden; “The Star,’ Rogers; “Like the 
Rosebud,’ LaForge; “A Birthday,’’ Wood- 
man; “Flower Rain,” Edwin Schneider; 
‘Bonnie Doon,” Bruenner; ‘Proposal,’ Bes- 
e Parnell Weston. 


The interest of the Schubert Club in 
American creative work is noticeably in 
evidence with each recurring season, the 
large attendance and splendid enthusiasm 
on the occasion of the annual event de- 
voted to American composers giving it 
a festive air, which has become its dis- 
tinguishing feature. The performance 
on this occasion, as is, indeed, usually 
the case, were prominent local profes- 
sionals. Mrs. Weston, appearing in the 
triple capacity of pianist, accompanist 
and composer, climbed one niche higher 
in the already high estimation of her 
professional associates and her musical 
audience. Miss Langtry, fresh from her 
tuition from -Oscar Seagle, did some good 
work, which was made doubly impressive 
by a becoming appearance. Miss McCor- 
mack was, as usual, successful in win- 
ning the enthusiastic approval of the 
many who enjoy among other things 
freshness of voice and good diction. 

F. L. C. B. 








Lynchburg Hears Opera Minus Or- 
chestra 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 17.—With an 
orchestra composed of a pianist and sev- 
eral local musicians who had not been 
given an opportunity for rehearsal, the 
Boston English Opera Company pre- 
sented “The Bohemian Girl” at the Acad- 


emy on Feb. 14 to a small audience and 
failed to arouse enthusiasm except when 
one or two of the popular old numbers 
were sung. Local theater-goers mar- 
veled at the policy of the company in 
attempting to sing the opera without an 
orchestra. In the company were Joseph 
Sheehan, Elaine de Sellem, Mirth Car- 
men and Arthur Deane. J. F. B. 


THE EARLY ART SONG 


Specimens from 1240 to 1680 Presented 
at New York Lecture-Recital 


At the studio in New York of the 
Misses Todd a delightful form of enter- 
tainment described as an “art-song lec- 
ture” was given on Tuesday afternoon 
of last week. It was the first of a series 
of five lectures illustrating the develop- 
ment of the art-song, and dealt with 
typical specimens of French, German, 
Italian and English songs from 1240 to 
about 1680. The brief explanatory talks 
before each song were given by Edward 
Falck, the songs themselves being sung 
very effectively by Elizabeth Sherman 
Clark. 

The program began with the form of 
song exemplified by “Robin m’aime” of 
Adam de la Halle, 1240. This was fol- 
lowed by the anonymous “Wachterlied,” 
1535, and Monteverdi’s ‘“Lasciatemi 
Morire” (about 1600), showing early 
evidences of the Italian florid style. 
Pierre Guédron’s “Aux Plaisirs, aux 
Délices,” which must have been very ef- 
fective accompanied by the spinet, and 
the early English “What Shall I Do to 
Show Her How Much I Love Her” of 
Purcell closed a program that was alto- 
gether charming and certainly instruc- 
tive. 

Mr. Falck played the accompaniments 
for Miss Clark in perfect keeping with 
the spirit of the songs. The next 'ec- 
ture will be upon the songs of the Classic 
Masters. H. B. 


PHILHARMONIC AT WATERBURY 














Stransky Players and Julia Culp Give 
Well-Built Program 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 16.—The 
New York Philharmonic Society, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, with Julia Culp, 
Dutch lieder singer soloist, presented a 
brilliant and thoroughly interesting pro- 
gram to a capacity audience in Bucking- 
ham Hall last evening. It was the last 
one of the Prentzel series, and was a 
most happy close to the finest and artis- 
tically satisfying concerts ever given 
here. The orchestra played the Tschai- 
kowsky Symphony No. 4 superbly, which 
brought forth prolonged applause from 
the large audience. 

Julia Culp again impressed her hearers 
with the usual result that each of her 
numbers was cordially received. Espe- 
cially artistic was her singing of “Ave 
Maria” and two of Beethoven’s all-too- 
seldom-heard songs, “Freudvoll und Leid- 
voll” and “Die Trommel Geruhiet.” The 
concert closed with an inspired perform- 
ance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s interesting 
“Capriccio Espagnol.” Y*% 





Richmond Composer Visiting In New 
York 


F. Flaxington Harker, of Richmond, 
Va., and his wife recently spent a two 
weeks’ vacation in New York City. Mr. 
Harker is a well known composer and 
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is one of the most active members of the 
musical colony of the Virginia city. 
Mrs. Harker is the contralto soloist of 
St. Paul’s Church Choir, and, in addi- 
tion to her church work, is frequently 
heard in concert. Mr. Harker is organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church 
and is director of the Richmond Male 
Choral Society and the St. Cecilia Chorus. 


TYPICAL BRITISH MUSIC 





Works in Smaller Forms Cited as Ex- 
pressive of National Character 


A writer in London Musical News in 
an article discussing contemporary Brit- 
ish composers has taken the stand that it 
is the writing of good, short works, such 
as may easily be grasped, that will make 
the British composer popular. Percy 
Grainger has been especially praised by 
this writer, who calls his work “excel- 
lent goods in the smaller forms.” The 
writer goes on to say “yet none can 
say it is not good music, while it has 
about it a breeziness that brings it far 
nearer the British character than all 
the tombstone musical paraphrases of all 
the dead and gone poets.” 

The critic of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, in an article on the Balalaika 
Orchestra, deplores the fact that Percy 
Grainger has not used the balalaika in 
his work. After discussing the admir- 


able effects which may be obtained with 
this instrument, he says: “If Mr. Grain- 
ger could have laid hands on a few bala- 
laikas, I am perfectly convinced that he 
would have leapt for very joy.” The 
whole argument of good, light music is 
but an outgrowth of the valuable advice 
which Sir Edward Elgar some years ago 
gave to a group of young English com- 
posers at a dinner which they arranged 
in his honor, when he advised them, 
“Don’t be too serious.” 





Abilene, Kan., Hears Former Resident 
in Song Recital 


ABILENE, KAN., Feb. 12.—Mrs. W. S. 
Stambaugh, soprano, a former resident 
of Abilene, was heard here in recital on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 1, when her pro- 
gram contained four of her own song 
compositions, in addition to an aria from 
“Madama Butterfly.” Mrs. Stambaugh’s 
interpretations evince much musical abil- 
ity, and there was originality and good 
musicianship evidenced in her composi- 
tions. The assisting artists were S. U. 
Stambaugh, tenor, and Hattie Grosser 
of Enterprise, prnnies and accompanist. 

Mrs. Kathleen Hart Bibb is studying 
in New York with Oscar Seagle. She 
will spend a part of the summer as a 
member of Mr. Seagle’s colony at his 
vocal training camp. 
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Mme. Davies, Distinguished 
London Teacher, Opens 
Studio Here 


ME. CLARA NOVELLO ‘DAVIES 
is a recent addition to the con- 
stantly-growing colony of foreign artists 
seeking refuge in the United States. 
Mme. Davies has established in New 
York a studio, which is also a charming 
home. At No. 519 West End Avenue, 
she has surrounded herself with memen- 
toes of her many years of work in Lon- 
don. On the floors are rugs, tributes 
from Oriental potentates; on the walls 
are framed fragments of original opera 
scores, and on the piano are sheets of 
music that bear enthusiastic tribute to 
the “beloved friend” from many a famous 
contemporary composer. 


Pianist and Singer 


For many years the name Novello has 
signified high attainment in music. As 
a child Clara Novello was a pianist of 
whom supreme achievement was _ pre- 
dicted. Then her voice gave new prom- 
ise. The development of her gifts as a 
singer caused her to experiment in 
breath control, and she made discoveries 
that she imparted enthusiastically to 
other singers. 

In London Mme. Davies quickly ac- 
quired fame that, in time, brought her 
many honors. She was commanded to 
appear at court, where Queen Victoria 
decorated her with a ruby brooch of 
curious design, in which a crown is con- 
spicuous. The brooch became a talis- 
man to Mme. Davies, who wears it al- 
ways. And later, among many keep- 
sakes bestowed upon her was another 
jewel, which was the gift of French mu- 
sicians and presented by Saint-Saéns. 

Of Welsh and Spanish ancestry Mme. 
Davies, in appearance and temperament, 
reveals more of her Latin than her 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic blood. She has 
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Mme. London 


Clara Novello Davies, 
Vocal Teacher, Who Has Transferred 
Her Activities to New York 


dark eyes and black hair. Her manner 
is vivacious, and she has a magnetic per- 
sonality. She is intensely alive, and op- 
timistic. She has come to New York 
because she believes that it is to be the 
center of the new world of art, the 
permanent sanctuary of all who must 
flee from the wreck and waste of Europe. 
With her are a dozen of her most earnest 
students, who will form the nucleus of 
the school to be established in this coun- 
try. Several of these pupils have gained 
health by means of breathing exercises 
based on original discoveries. 

One of Mme. Davies’ studio products is 
Wilfred Douthitt, the baritone, whose 
name is familiar to Americans through 
his work last year in “The Lilac Dom- 
ino.” His voice had been marred by bad 
methods, but after Mme. Davies’ work 
with him he was able to sing easily and 
long without effort. 

Mme. Davies’ son, Ivor Novello, is the 
young composer who has just signed a 
four years’ contract with the Gaiety 
Theater, London. Mr. Novello is only 
twenty, but he enjoys the honor of having 
written the song, “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” which has taken the place of 
“Tipperary” and is sung wherever men 
are fighting beneath the English colors. 





John Milton, Musician 


John Milton, the poet, occupies in liter- 
ature about the same position that Bach 
does in music. Both were inspired by 
profound religious emotions, and both 
wrote in mighty epic forms. It is gen- 
erally known, of course, that Milton was 
a keen musician, and there are frequent 
references to music in his works. It is 
less well known—or at least, less fre- 
quently remembered—that John Milton 
the poet was the son of John Milton, the 
musician. The elder John Milton was the 
son of a well-to-do English farmer who 
lived near Oxford and was born about 
1563. His musical reputation is based 
on a number of compositions, mostly of a 
religious character, which display sound 
musicianship but no remarkable genius. 
He is said by his grandson Phillips— 
who got it from none less than John Mil- 
ton the poet—to have written a forty-part 
motet entitled “In Nomine,” for which 
he received a gold chain from a Polish 
prince, visiting Oxford. It has been con- 
jectured that this prince was Albertus 
Alasco, vaiode or palatinate of Siradia 
in Poland.—Etude. 














Patti and Her Dance Partners 


The novel manner in which Patti on 
one occasion chose her partners at a 
dance is related by Leslie Ward, in his 
Reminiscences. Mr. Ward went to a 
certain dance at Lancaster Gate. “Patti,” 
he says, “was sitting in the middle of 
the room looking angelic, and surrounded 
by a host of admiring men. We were 





each given a miniature bugle. Patti 
had one also, on which she sounded a 
note, and whoever repeated it exactly 
was to gain her as a partner in the 
dance. The men advanced in turn, some 
blew too high, and others too low, un- 
til one and all gave up in disgust. At last 
my turn came; I was trembling with 
eagerness and excitement, and, deter- 
mined to dance with Patti or die .... I 
hit the note! .... and gained my waltz! 
—and the applause was great as I car- 
ried off my prize.”—Tit-Bits. 





Appreciation of Paderewski’s Art from 
Jackson, Mich. 


The following appeared in the edi- 
torial column of the Saturday Evening 
Star, Jackson, Mich.: 

“T went over to Ann Arbor last night 
to listen to Paderewski. I had never 
heard nor seen the great artist, and was 
glad to join the audience of 6000 in ex- 
tending the glad hand. And the way he 
skated over those keys fully earned the 
applause—‘Pade’ is sure some skater on 
the piano ice. In the opening of a Schu- 
bert Fantasia he struck right out—you 
wouldn’t think the old man could strike 
so hard—and when he hit the high spots 
he smoothed them down, and in his lower 
notes he was as gentle as the evening 
zephyr. He caressed and toyed with 
Schubert as a cat toys with a mouse. 
The round lasted twenty-seven minutes 
and it was all in favor of the Pole, and 
the great auditorium thundered with ap- 
plause at the finish. Later, and for two 
hours, with but ten minutes’ rest, he 
wooed and hammered that piano, and 
often he pounded like a nailer. But those 
capable of judging said it was grand, 
delightful—and I reckon it was. At 
least it was worth the price to see more 
than a hundred of Jackson’s music-lovers 
in raptures over the artist’s perform- 
ance.” 





Gets a Hearty Welcome 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


Inclose renewal of subscription. The 
reading of your paper is surely a pleas- 
ure, hence it meets with a hearty wel- 
come each week. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENIA LASSALLETTE ELLENBERG. 

Reedsburg, Wis., Feb. 11, 1916. 


VERDI AS BUSINESS MAN 





Composer Did Not Discount the Im 
portance of Box Office Prosperity 


“In all business matters, Ver. 
showed that unquestioned sign of a wel! 
balanced nature, a clear-headed insis 
tence upon his rights and dues,” wrot 
the late Algernon St. John-Brenon in a 
article published in the latest issue o 
the Musical Quarterly. “And he r. 
garded popular favor, and good box offic 
receipts as a vital element in the genera 
success of a work. He was always soli 
citous as to the amount of support hi 
operas were attracting. 

“Once after Victor Maurel had bee; 
on tour in Italy presenting several o 
Verdi’s works, he went, on returning t, 
Milan, to see Verdi and began to tell hin 
how well the ‘Forza del Destino’ ha 
gone, and how admirably the singers ha 
executed this and that. Verdi soon inte) 
rupted him with ‘And the receipts?’ [) 
his enthusiasm, Maurel ignored the in 
terruption and plunged into a furthe 
description of the value of the opera 
given, of the effect they had made i) 
various places, of the eulogies of th: 
critics and so on. Again Verdi inter 
rupted him, ‘And the receipts?’ Under 
stern compulsion, Maurel detailed to 
Verdi the receipts of each opera. They 
were more than encouraging. Verdi 
slapped him on the back and exclaimed: 
‘Ah, well, splendid! Now let us talk of 
ave.” ” 





New York Musical Audiences 


It is more than a pity, says Pierre V. 
R. Key in the New York World, that 
people who have expended money for the 
purpose of hearing music should be an- 
noyed by talking, the noisy turning of 
program leaves and early departures. 
New York musical audiences are so wel! 
mannered, as a whole, that the continua! 
presence among them of discourteous in- 
dividuals is to be regretted, especially 
when a little care might eliminate what 
should not be permitted to obtain. As 
the music center of the world, New York 
is entitled to the respectful and silent 
attention of every auditor who attends 
any performance. 
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\LBANY WELCOMES 
RUSSIAN BALLET 


Brilliant Audience Assembled to 
See Performance of 
Diaghileff Artists 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The Ballet 
Russe, directed by Serge de Diaghileff, 
and appearing under the management of 
Ben Franklin, last night in Harmanus 
Bleecker hall, delighted one of the most 
fashionable and intellectual audiences 
ever assembled in the capitol city. 

The Diaghileff company offered a bril- 


liant répertoire in which every phase of 
versality was given full scope. The or- 
chestra of seventy men was only one 
noteworthy feature of the production, 
under the direction of Ernest Ansermet. 

Nearly every sort of dancing and mim- 
ing that the Russian Ballet cultivates 
was to be seen, tested and compared. It 
began with “Les Sylphides,” then fol- 
lowed “L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune,” or 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” with music by 
Debussy. The next scene was the most 
stirring of the ballet, the scene in the 
Tartar camp from “Prince Igor,” which 
sets barbaric folk dances within barbaric 
figures. 

“Carnaval,” the final number, is a part 
of the various episodes of “The Carna- 
val” of Schumann. In this all charac- 
ters of the delightful pantomime-ballet 
appeared. By means of ironical romantic 
episodes, Adolf Bolm, as Pierrot; Lydia 
Lopokova, as Columbine, and Cecchetti, 
as Pantalon, transported the audience 
into a land of dreams where Goldoni, 
Puleci and Carlo Gozzi reigned —. 


HEAR HENRICH SONGS 











Program of Works by Detroit Composer 
Given at Osage 


OsAGE, Iowa, Feb. 12.— The vested 
chorus choir of the Methodist Church, 
under tke direction of Frank Parker, 
gave a special musical program of com- 
positions by Chris. W. Henrich, organist 
and choirmaster ofthe First Presbyterian 
Church , Detroit, Sunday night, Feb. 6, 
with Verna Gorder, soprano; Besse Mil- 
lard, contralto; Jean B. Carden andDavid 
Morse, tenors, and Frank Parker, bari- 
tone, as soloists. Florence C. Fennessy 
was the organist. The following pro- 
gram was presented: 


Anthem, “Praise the Lord God of Hosts,” 


Henrich, Response, “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
Henrich (written for and delicated to Mr. 
Parker). Tenor Solo, “Peace Be Mine,” 
Henrich, David Morse. Anthem, “Crossing 
the Bar,” Henrich, Quartet, “When Morning 


Gilds the Skies,’’ Henrich, Misses Millard and 
Gorder, David Morse and Frank Parker. 
Anthem, “Unto Thee, O Lord,’ Henrich 
(dedicated to Mr. Parker), Miss Gorder, Mr. 
Carden and the Choir. Baritone’ Solo, 
“Alleluia,” Henrich, Frank Parker. Anthem, 
“Lead Kindly Light,’’ Henrich. 


Frank Parker presented five of his ad- 
vanced pupils of Charles City in recital 
on Jan. 26. Mrs. J. A. Carberry, so- 
prano; Frederick W. Cook, baritone; 
Lurenia Lane, soprano, and Elizabeth 





Wilbur, contralto, gave a group of songs 
each. Ruth Wellerney, soprano, sang 
Harry A. Matthews’ effective “Perfect 
Year” cycle and, with Mr. Parker, gave 
Mrs. Woodforde Finden’s duet cycle, “On 
Jhelum River.” Mr. Parker sang James 
H. Rogers’s “Rubaiyat’” songs. Marie 
Howland was the accompanist. 

Monday afternoon, Jan. 31, in the 
Seminary Chapel a pupils’ recital was 
given. Piano pupils of Florence C. Fen- 
nessy, violin pupils of Bruce Lybarger 
and voice pupils of Frank Parker gave 
the program. 

This season Frank Parker, director of 
the music department of Cedar Valley 
Seminary, inaugurated a series of re- 
citals to be given in towns near Osage. 
Before the first of the year two were 
given, one at Fayette and one at Charles 
City. On Jan. 7 he appeared at Marble 
Rock. 








THORNER STUDIOS 
PLANNED TO STAGE 
OPERA OFFERINGS 














William Thorner, New York Voice 
Teacher, as Sketched by Caruso 


William Thorner, the voice teacher, 
who has established himself in New 
York this year, gave a house-warming 
at his residence-studio, 2128 Broadway, 


on Thursday evening, Feb. 10, for a 
group of friends. Among the guests 
were Giorgio Polacco, Luca _ Botta, 


Adamo Didur, Mr. Vlasto, Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville Chapman, Miss Carilla, Mrs. 
Fred Snyder, Mrs. Fontaine, Alfred 
Seligsberg, Mr. Skarsynski, Mrs. and 
Miss Follis, Mana Zucca, Mrs. Gobert, 
Allen Meaney, Mr. Joupraner, Mr. Lil- 
pop, Mr. Brun, Miss A. Grange, Anna 
Maran and Dr. and Mrs. Sarlabous. 

On the roof of the house in which Mr. 
Thorner’s studios are located he is hav- 
ing erected a large and spacious studio, 
with a complete stage. Here he will give 
instruction next year and the studios 
will so be arranged that complete oper- 
atic performances may be given. 
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'HENIOT LEVY 


CONCERT PIANIST 


“The selection by the Thomas Orchestra management of a resident 
pianist as soloist at yesterday’s matinee was amply justified by the 
results. Heniot Levy, who has gained distinction as a Chopin interpreter, 
displayed many admirable qualities of technic and musicianship,” —Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, in Chicago Tribune. 


Address Heniot Levy, Kimball Hall, Chicago 




















MACDOWELL MUSIC 
GIVEN BY NOTABLES 


Program of Unique Interest Heard 
at Club Named After Great 
American Composer 





Contrary to an extensive and not alto- 
gether ill-grounded belief the MacDowell 
Club does once in a while concern itself 
with Edward MacDowell’s music. Un- 
doubtedly there have been times when the 
organization seemed to have acquired its 
name on a lucus a non lucendo principle, 
but things are a trifle better to-day than 
they used to be and there is reason to 
hope that at a future day the club will 
attend to this important duty with a so- 
licitude somewhat in proportion to that 
with which it pursues most of the re- 
maining problems of the universe. It 
ought to for, unhappily to relate, Mac- 
Dowell still needs propagandists. The 
greater MacDowell is still barely known 
to his compatriots. His minor piano 
pieces receive occasional performances 
and vocalists sometimes attempt to place 
his lesser songs on their lists. Of the 
finer lyrics only two or three enjoy a 
parenthetical vogue. And during the 
past six or eight years only Augusta 
Cottlow, Leslie Hodgson and Harold 
Henry among the pianists have ac- 
quainted the New York public with the 
splendors of the “Norse” and “Keltic” 
sonatas. It is a truly deplorable con- 
dition, especially when so many individ- 
uals vex high heaven with their clamor 
for good domestic musical products. 

Hence one rejoiced over the action of 
the MacDowell Club in devoting two full 
hours last Tuesday evening to Mac- 
Dowell’s composition. An _ interesting 
array of talent made a varied program 
feasible. It comprised Victor Witt- 
genstein,Harry Gilbert and William Red- 
dick, and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, pianists; 
Alexander Bloch, violinist; John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, and a section of the St. 
Cecilia Club under Victor Harris’s direc- 
tion. The audience, it may be added, 
was much pleased with what it heard and 
profuse in its applause. 

The list of offerings was good. Un- 
doubtedly it might have been much better 
and more representative of the full ma- 
turity of MacDowell’s genius. As matters 
stood the program included no composi- 
tion later than 1898. Yet it was in the 
four or five ensuing years that his 
powers, developing to their highest pitch, 
put forth their richest fruit. For what 
reason did the program architects of the 
occasion withhold all of the “Sea Pieces,” 
the “New England Idylls,” the “Fireside 
Tales?” And why could one not have 
had the magnificent “Keltic’ Sonata in 
lieu of the “Tragica?” 

Messrs. Gilbert and Reddick began 
with two pleasant but not essentially im- 
portant pieces for four hands from Op. 
20, dating from 1884. More interesting, 
however, was an unpublished suite for 
violin and piano, written at the age of 
sixteen. In technical and formal mastery 
and in frequent charm and individuality 
of musical substance the little work is 
altogether amazing—fully as remarkable 
in its way as the writings of the much 
belauded Erich Korngold to-day. The 


“Praeludium” and “Andante” move- 
ments reveal astonishing elements of 
feeling and grasp of principles. Mr. and 


Mrs. Bloch played the suite excellently. 
Mr. Wells pleased by his singing of two 
song groups. The best numbers in the 
first were “My Jean” and the delicious 
“Tdyll”; the second contained the splendid 
“Long Ago,” “Sunrise,” “The Robin 
Sings” and “The West Wind Croons.” 
One would much have liked to see on Mr. 
Well’s list the marvelous but entirely un- 
known “To a Goldenrod,” “Fair Spring- 
tide,” “Constancy,” “Tyrant Love” or 
“As the Gloaming Shadows Creep.” We 
herewith commend these master-songs to 
the attention of artists in search of 
American lyrics of the highest type. 
Why not try them in place of the un- 
holy abundance of trash with which most 
singers load their programs to-day? 
Four fascinating part songs, “Hush, 
Hush,” “Summer Wind,” “Lullaby” and 
“Gnomes’ Song” were pleasantly pre- 
sented by the chorus and Mr. Wittgen- 
stein won favor with the “Tragica” 
Sonata, “The Eagle,” “Czardas,” and 
“From an Indian Lodge.” H. F. P. 





Bossi’s “Paradise Lost” to Be Sung at 
Ann Arbor Festival 
ANN ARBOR, -MICH., Feb. 11.—Elab- 


orate preparations are being made for 
the twenty-third annual May festival, to 


be held in Hill Auditorium, May 17, 18, 
19 and 20. As usual, the festival will 
consist of six concerts. The University 
Choral Union will present a work which 
has been performed but once or twice in 
this country, “Paradise Lost,” by Bossi. 
and “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint- 
Saéns. The Children’s Chorus will ap- 
pear in “The Children at Bethlehem.” 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will 
take part in all concerts except the 
Saturday matinée. The following artists 
have been engaged: Pasquale Amato, 


baritone; Sophie Braslau, contralto; 
Theodore Harrison, baritone; Frieda 
Hempel, coloratura soprano; Florence 


Hinkle, soprano; Ralph Kinder, organist; 
Morgan Kingston, tenor; John McCor- 
mack, tenor; Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
contralto, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone. C. A. S. 





MEMORABLE RECITAL BY 
KREISLER IN MILWAUKEE 


Violinist in Final Event of Course Con- 
ducted by A Capella Chorus— 
Chicago Orchestra Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 12.—The appear- 
ance of Fritz Kreisler, the noted Aus- 
trian violinist, in recital at the Audi- 
torium Friday evening, under the au- 
spices of the A Capella Chorus, aroused 
unprecedented interest. The fervent ap- 
plause of his audience, which was a 
most representative one, undoubtedly in- 
spired the violinist to his best, and a 
memorable exposition of an engaging 
program was heard. 

Carl Lamson furnished able accom- 
paniments. The sale of Mr. Kreisler’s 
autographed photographs after the re- 
cital for the aid of destitute musicians 
in Vienna was large. The recital marked 
the last in the series sponsored by the 
A Capella Chorus, which also brought to 
Milwaukee the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mme. Melba, Paderewski and 
Geraldine Farrar. The venture proved 
a splendid success, and the club is al- 
ready formulating plans for a similar 
season next year. 

A capacity audience was attracted to 
the concert given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Pabst Theater 
Monday evening, the seventh in the 
series arranged by the Orchestral So- 
ciety. Interest centered upon Alfven’s 
Symphony in E Major, which was heard 
here for the first time at this concert. 
The work received enthusiastic approval 
for its wealth of melody and clever or- 
chestration. Mr. Stock’s reading was 
brilliant. 

Carl Brueckner, ’cellist, who has 
rounded out twenty years of accomplish- 
ment with the orchestra, was the solo- 
ist; he gave a very musicianly interpre- 
tation of Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on 
a Rococo Theme.” A skilful example of 
orchestral writing was disclosed in Fred- 
erick Stock’s arrangement of the love 
scene and Brangdne’s warning music 
from Wagner’s “Tristan und _ Isolde.” 
Other numbers were Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore” Overture and Smetana’s “Moldau” 
symphonic poem. J. E. McC. 








BIGGS RECITALS NUMEROUS 





Twelve Programs in February Make 
Busy Month For Organist 


Richard Keys Biggs, the gifted young 
organist, holds a record for the month of 
February in organ recitals. He will 
have given no less than twelve public re- 
citals, including four Sunday afternoons 
at Washington Irving High School, New 
York, four Monday evenings at St. Ann’s- 
on-the-Heights, Brooklyn, Tuesday, Feb. 
15, at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, and 
Feb. 8 at the Church of the Covenant, 
New York. 

Mr. Biggs’s recital on Feb. 15 at St. 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, was an admir- 
able one. He played on the new organ 
which has just been completed, one of the 
finest and largest organs in the city. 
His program was well chosen and per- 
formed with much artistry. It included 
James H. Rogers’s Suite, No. 2, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Biggs, the Adagio from 
Guilmant’s Third Sonata, Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C Minor, his own “Sunset 
Meditation,” short pieces by Stebbins, 
Gordon, Balch, Nevin, d’Evry, Spinney 
and three Wagner transcriptions, the 
“Magic Fire” and “Ride of the Valky- 
ries from “Walkiire” and the “Wald- 
weben” from “Siegfried.” 


Edward G. Powell of New York, who 
has recently come to Selma, Ala., has a 
large and flourishing vocal class. He 
also directs the rehearsals of St. Paul’s 
vested choir, and is solo bass at the First 
Presbyterian Church of that city. 
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EFFECTS ‘‘ MIRACLE” 
OF VOCAL TRAINING 


Bernardo Jensen Transforms Un- 
lettered Fisherman into 
Operatic Idol 


Sefor Bernardo Jensen, the Spanish 
vocal teacher, from the city of Barce- 
lona, is among the most recent of mu- 
sicians who have established themselves 
in New York, his studios being located 
in West Seventy-second Street Abroad 
Senor Jensen is said to have enjoyed an 
enviable reputation. 


Interesting is the experience of his hav- 
ing taken a fresh, untrained voice, which 
he heard one evening in Barcelona, and 
cultivating it so that it was one of the 
most admired operatic tenors in his 
country. The singer in question, Manuel 
Utor, was appearing in the popular 
Spanish opera, “Marina” in a third- 
class theater in Barcelona when Senor 
Jensen heard him. Utor was a tremen- 
dous failure, but the vocal teacher 
ascribed that failure to the tenor’s in- 
ability to produce and use his vols to 
genuine advantage. 

Musical Barcelona was, to say the 
least, skeptical when it was learned that 
Senior Jensen had undertaken to make 
of Utor a_ successful operatic tenor. 
Utor, a fisherman, could neither read nor 
write, nor could he speak correctly. Such 
singing as he had done was “by ear.’ 
Yet inside of seven months Utor, who 
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originally could use only the Catalan dia- 
lect (and that imperfectly), sang at the 
Gran Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, which 
was packed with a curious and brilliant 
throng. After he had sung his first aria 
the audience rose as one and acclaimed 
him as a newly found marvel. The opera 
was Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine.” 

So popular did Utor become that on the 
nights of his appearance the entrance to 
the theater had to be guarded by 
mounted police. A great artist he never 
was, but he sang with extraordinary 
mastery. In recognition of his having 
made a famous tenor from a mediocre 
singer, Senor Jensen was presented by 
the Mayor of Barcelona and some friends 
with a picture, termed, “The Miracle.” 
The picture, now in the teacher’s pos- 
session, shows him as “Saint Bernando,” 
clad as a monk, with Utor singing the 
“Q Paradiso” aria in the background, 
standing in a fishing-boat. 


TILLY KOENEN IN LINCOLN 


Contralto Charms Hearers in Program 
Including American Songs 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 19.—A _ highly 
enthusiastic audience was in attendance 
at the concert given by Tilly Koenen be- 
fore the Matinée Musicale at the Temple 
Theater on Monday afternoon. Miss 
Koenen charmed her listeners. Her first 
numbers, by Carissimi, Tosti and Schu- 
bert, were followed by a group of Dutch 
children’s songs. These, prefaced by ex- 
planatory remarks in English by Miss 
Koenen, took the house by storm, and 
the singer was compelled to add to the 
group. Next came songs by American 
composers, and it would add to the pleas- 
ure of many audiences if all native sing- 
ers sang English with the beautiful dic- 
tion that Miss Koenen commands. Four 
songs by Richard Strauss completed the 
program. 

Miss Koenen was accompanied by John 
Doane of Chicago, who was welcomed 
both musically and otherwise, as his 
mother was one of the charter members 
of the Matinée Musicale more than twen- 
ty years ago, and his father and grand- 
father were pioneer ministers in this 
community, Doane College at Crete bear- 
ing the family name. 

John Doane gave an organ recital at 
Plymouth Congregational Church on 
Tuesday evening before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. His program in- 
cluded the Guilmant Sonata and num- 
bers by contemporary composers. 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
for the entertainment of the National 
Conference of Music Supervisors to be 
held here March 20 to 24. H. G. K. 


KUNWALD AT GRAND RAPIDS 


Cincinnati Orchestra Given Two Capac- 
ity Houses 


GRAND RaApips, MIcH., Feb. 16.—The 
high light of the month in Grand Rapids’ 
musical life was the appearances here 
in two concerts of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
conductor, which appeared at the High 
School Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the Grand Rapids Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. 

A capacity house greeted the musi- 
cians at both concerts, and the enthusi- 
asm of the audiences was on a par with 
the attendance. An innovation was the 
act of J. W. York & Sons, a band instru- 
ment house, in supplying 200 compli- 
mentary tickets to its employees. 

The performance of the evening was 
made up of Wagner and Beethoven com- 
positions, gloriously played, under the 
authoritative leadership of Dr. Kunwald. 

E. H. 

















Local Soloists at Schenectady 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The 


“concert in the free Lyceum course at the 


First Methodist Church, Saturday night 
was given by Schenectady artists, includ- 
ing Bertha Oeser, soprano; Mrs. William 
W. Wagner, contralto; Frank K. Bag- 
nall, tenor, and Charles Weaver Shannon, 
baritone. Mrs. Leland B. Bonnett, organ- 
ist of the church, was accompanist. 
W.A. Hz. 


Mary Wells Capewell, soprano, and 
William Gustafson, basso, of the Willard 
Flint vocal studio, Boston, gave a joint 
song recital in Mattapan, Mass., on Feb. 
4. William N. Hewitt was the accom- 
panist. 
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TOPEKA HAS FIRST 
“COMMUNITY SING”’ 


Audience Rises to Occasion and 
Event Proves Successful Even 
Beyond Expectations 


TOPEKA, KAN., Feb. 14.—There were 
2500 Topeka citizens in the City Audi- 
torium, Feb. 8, to join in making To- 
peka’s first “community sing” as success 
beyond the fondest hopes of those who 
promoted it. There was constraint ap- 
parent when the singing began, but after 
the opening song the crowd swept out 
of self-consciousness and into a whole- 
some enjoyment of the familiar songs, 
which were called for by Dean Horace 
Whitehouse of the Washburn Conserva- 


tory of Music. 

Before the singing began Marshall’s 
Band played a thirty-minute concert and 
several local artists and musical organ- 
izations appeared. Mildred Hazelrigg 
played an organ solo, the Washburn Glee 
Club sang two selections and Mrs. Frank 
P. Whitmore and Mrs. George Payne 
were heard in a vocal duet. 

Then Dean Whitehouse came to the 
front of the rostrum and for five min- 
utes stirred his audience with his ap- 
peal to song, ending by asking all pres- 
ent to sing “Old Folks at Home.” There 
was only a partial response at first, but 
the leader made them repeat the song 
until the chorus swelled and filled the 
big hall. After that it was easy. 

The first “community sing” was an 
experiment. Just a few familiar songs 
were attempted. They included “Auld 
Lang Syne,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 





“Love’s Old Sweet Song,” “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp!” “Scotland’s Burning,” 
“Annie Laurie” and “America.” But the 


event was so successful, its appeal was 
so strong and it received such a hearty 
welcome from Topekans that Mrs. Car- 
rie J. Wilson of the Federation of 
Women, who launched it, has decided to 
make a regular event of it. Another 
concert will be given in March and still 
another in May. 

It is Mrs. Wilson’s opinion that these 
“sings” will result in a definite awaken- 
ing of musical appreciation in the city. 
They are a real community enterprise. 
Only local talent will furnish the thirty 
minute concerts which will precede the 
singing in unison. Outside artists will 
not be allowed to participate, because 
Mrs. Wilson wants to make the concerts 
strictly “home-like” in wanton ¢" 





Syracuse Educator in Piano Recital 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Ray- 
mond Wilson of Syracuse University 
gave a piano recital Friday evening in 
the Lincoln School Auditorium, his tech- 
nique and interpretation greatly pleasing 
his audience. He was assisted by Paul 
Bicksler, baritone, of Syracuse, with 
Grace Bond as accompanist. 

W. A. H. 





Badrig Guevchenian Heard in Deland 
(Fla.) Song Recital 
DELAND, FLA., Feb. 19.—One of the 


principal musical events of the month 
was the song recital given by Badrig 


Vartan Guevchenian, director of Musi: 
at Stetson University, in the Universit, 
Auditorium on Thursday evening, Fel 
10. A new composition, “Sea Foam, 
by Alice Shaw and dedicated to Mr 
Guevchenian, was heard for the firs: 
time, and the program contained a grou; 
of French and Italian songs in additio; 
to a number of pieces by American com 
posers. 





BURNHAM IN OKLAHOMA CITY 





Pianist’s Artistry Disclosed in German 
Russian and American Music 


OKLAHOMA City, Feb. 14.—Thue 
Burnham was heard in a piano recital at 
the Musical Art Institute on Saturda, 
evening. The pianist made a very deep) 
impression on his audience and proved 
himself to be a superb artist with a 
technical equipment remarkable for it: 
power. Mr. Burnham played smalle: 
pieces from Bach and Mozart with great 
clarity and artistic finish. The Bee 
thoven Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, was give: 
a poetical reading and the last movement 
played with virile energy. He made hi: 
most popular appeal, however, in a grou; 
of Russian pieces, the “Gopak” (Dance) 
of Moussorgsky being redemanded, and 
two MacDowell numbers, the “Shadow 
Dance” and the Polonaise, the latte) 
played with much sweep and dash. Afte: 
having added three encores to his pro 
gram, Mr. Burnham was allowed to rest 

The Ladies’ Music Club gave its fourth 
recital in the Musical Art Institute Sat 
urday afternoon. The program con- 
sisted of folk-songs and dances given in 
costume. The countries represented 
were Italy, Sweden, Spain, Wales and 
Russia. Mrs. Edla Lund, mezzo-soprano, 
sang a group of eight Swedish folk-song: 
in true national style, with alternating 
pathos and robust humor. Mrs. Lund 
was in excellent voice. Among othe: 
numbers the dances by Mrs. Donnelly 
Reid’s pupils should be especially men 
tioned. The young women showed fine 
training and danced the “Russian Cos- 
sack Dance” with considerable spirit 
Rowland D. Williams sang the “Mentra 
Gwen” of Wales in a very engaging man 
ner. C. H. 





SHATTUCK’S WICHITA SUCCESS 





Pianist Appears as Soloist with Local 
Symphony Orchestra 


WICHITA, KAN., Feb. 14.—The Wich- 
ita Symphony Orchestra gave its fifth 
concert of the season yesterday. Ar- 
thur Shattuck, the American pianist, was 
the soloist and played the Concerto in 
D Minor, Rubinstein; Tarantella, “‘Ven- 
ezio e Napoli,” Liszt, and compositions 
by Sinding and Friedmann, and “The 
Cuckoo Japanese,” which Emerson Whit- 
horne dedicated to Mr. Shattuck. 

To praise a pianist’s technique seems 
something like mentioning that a poet 
is a good speller, but Arthur Shattuck 
has technique of absolutely the idea! 
sort. There is not an unnecessary move- 
ment to distract attention from his ad- 
mirable tone and interpretation. Mr. 
Shattuck visited in Wichita two days 
and made many friends, both as a pianist 
and personally. There was a good house 
for the concert, but not as large as it 
might have been had it not been a sub- 
scription concert, seats being sold for 
the season and being obtainable in no 
other way. 
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‘CHICAGO WELCOMES SWEDISH SINGER 





Lydia Lindgren of ‘Midnight 
Sun ’’ Wins Success in 
Chicago Opera 


\HICAGO, Feb. 20.—My delight was 
UL great indeed when, in interviewing 
| ydia Lindgren, the Swedish mezzo- 

prano, I discovered a young woman 
who is most serious in her art, whose 
_nowledge of the world is wide and keen, 
and who is indefatigable when it comes 
io the question of self-improvement. 
liss Lindgren comes, as she expresses 
it, from ‘“Midnightsunland,”  Piteo, 

weden. She was not more than six- 


een years old when she began to travel 
vith her father through Russia and Ger- 
many and later she visited Spain, France 
and Italy. 


Had Noted Instructors 


For some time she was a student at the 
Stern Conservatory in Berlin, under 
Mme. Niklas-Kempner and later she also 
profited by the advice of Victor Maurel, 
a three years’ course with Mme. Mar- 
‘+hesi and with Chevalier. “It was Mary 
Garden who took me to the last-named 
teacher. The Chicago press has been 
unanimously kind to me.” 

She claims to speak seven languages. 
Of these I heard only four during our 
interview. She spoke Swedish to a casual 
acquaintance who came in. She spoke 
French to her maid and both English and 
German to me. Her German is particu- 
larly good. When I remarked how well 
she spoke the different languages, she 
said: “Any time you speak a language, 
speak it as well as you can.” 


Made Geneva Début 


Commenting upon her operatic career, 
she told me she sang at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, under Leopold Ketten, after 
which she did concert work in Germany. 
While she was at Geneva, Saint-Saéns, 
the famous French composer, visited 
there to direct a choral concert in which 
Misis Lindgren sang a solo, and he com- 
plimented her highly upon it. Later, 
when she sang in “Herodiade,” Massenet, 
the composer of the opera, declared that 
she had a “voice of noble quality.” 

Since she has been in America, she 
has sung in opera and was heard at 
two New York concerts, one at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and the other at the Hotel 
Astor, and now that the opera season 
here has ended, she will be heard in two 
concerts early in February, one at Or- 
chestra Hall, with the Scandinavian Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Frederik 
Frederiksen, and one at Madison, Wis., 
under the same auspices. 


Interested in Folk Songs 


Her piano was littered with songs of 
all nations. However, one volume which 
interested me particularly was that 
which contained Scandinavian songs by 
Armas Jarnefelt, Emil Sjogren, Grieg, 
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Lydia Lindgren, Mezzo-Soprano, Who Is 


Now Making Concert Appearances , 


Kjerulf, Backer-Grondahl and a number 
of Swedish folk songs. She sang a num- 
ber of réles with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, of which the most picturesque 
and important was that of Charmion in 
Massenet’s opera, “Cléopatre,” which 
she created here. 

She also made successful appearances 
in “Die Walkiire” as one of the Valky- 
ries and also as one of the Flower 
Maidens in “Parsifal.” Her voice is well 
adapted for song interpretation and in 
the lower register is especially rich in 
timbre. Undoubtedly, Miss Lindgren is 
at the beginning of a brilliant career as 
a singer. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





LYDIA LOCKE RECEIVES 
PHILADELPHIA APPLAUSE 


Soprano Greeted with Marked Cordial- 
ity in Her First Appearance 
in That City 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 17.—Mme. Lydia 
Locke, coloratura soprano, of the Lon- 
don and Petrograd Imperial operas, was 
the principal artist at a concert given 
before a large audience in the ballroom 


of the Bellevue-Stratford last evening, 
for the benefit of St. Rita’s Catholic 
Church. The pronounced success of this 
event was in large measure due to the 
capable management of Howard Shelley, 
formerly press representative of the 
Hammerstein and Chicago operatic or- 
ganizations. As Mme. Locke had never 
before been heard in Philadelphia, much 
interest was manifested in her appear- 
ance, and she was given a welcome of 
marked cordiality. This cordiality was 
further expressed after her two num- 
bers, the first of which was Bishop’s “Lo 
Here the Gentle Lark,” which was given 
instead of the announced aria from “The 
Pearl of Brazil,’ by David, while the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia” came as the 
final number of the program. 

Mme. Locke, who is tall and of hand- 
some stature and stately presence, has 
a voice of firm, clear quality, which she 
uses with skill and authority. It is quite 
adequate in range and flexibility to the 
demands of the coloratura music of 
which she makes a specialty, and was 
particularly pleasing last evening in 
Mimi’s plaintive “Addio” from “La Bo- 
heme,” which was sung as an encore 
after her first number. Another famil- 
iar Puccini aria, “Vissi d’arte”’ from 
“Tosca,” was an extra contribution after 





the program had been completed. The 
“Lucia” music, of course, afforded Mme. 
Locke the best opportunity to display 
her powers in the delivery of runs, trills 
and high staccato notes, and she was 
quite equal to all that the florid Doni- 
zetti music requires. The flute obbli- 
gato for this number, as well as that to 
the Bishop “Gentle Lark” song, was ad- 
mirably played by M. Maquarre, first 
flautist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The Philadelphia artists contributing 
to the program, which was well received 
throughout, were: Mrs. William H. 
Greene, Elizabeth Latta, sopranos; Mrs. 
John P. Leigo, contralto; Philip Warren 
Cooke, tenor; William J. Baird, David 
Griffin, baritones; Jeannette Hollenback, 
pianist; Utyndale Baird, reader; Romeo 
Cella, violoncellist; La Favorita Quartet, 
including Julia Robinson, soprano; Kath- 
erine Rosenkranz, contralto; Anthony 
MeNichol, tenor, and Henry Hotz, bass; 
Edith Mahon and William S. Thunder, 
accompanists. -. te Bs 





DAISY ALLEN AT EASTON 





Young Soprano Wins Commendation 
from Pennsylvania Critics 


Daisy Allen, the soprano, was assist- 
ing artist at a recital given recently in 
Easton, Pa., by Mrs. James G. Stradling, 
contralto, and Earle D. Laros, pianist. 

Miss Allen’s fine voice and exquisite 
taste in singing were commented upon 
by those in the audience and the daily 
paper critics. Miss Allen has given 
special attention to French compositions 
and her voice and style are well suited 
to this class of music. Her numbers 
included Bemberg’s “Soupir,” Delbruch’s 
“Un doux lieu,” and Gounod’s “Sere- 
nade.” Duets were sung by Miss Allen 
and Mrs. Stradling at the opening and 
closing of the program. The final number 
was the “Tutti fior” from “Butterfly.” 
This was given brilliantly and was an 
exceedingly artistic ending of a _ well- 
arranged program. 

In company with Jerome Uhl, baritone, 
Gladys Jones, violinist, and Salberg 
Wolff, pianist, Miss Allen gave a concert 
program recently for the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Port Society of New York. 
She also sang in a concert at the Hotel 
St. Andrew a week ago Sunday. 

A concert for the benefit of Serbian 
refugees and war sufferers, at which 
Stefan Stolanovich, a prominent Serbian 
violinist, was heard, was held Jan. 30 in 
the Central Opera House, 205 East 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York, by the 
Grand Slavonic Concert committee, or- 
ganized by Alexander M. Petrovitch, a 
Serbian lawyer of this city. 


JAMES FRISKIN, PIANIST, 
MAKES NEW YORK DEBUT 


English Artist Impresses His Audience 
with His Sincerity and Mu- 
sicianship 





James Friskin, a young English pian- 
ist, made his first appearance in New 
York at AZolian Hall on Feb. 15. The 
unconventional nature of this program 
attracted attention even before the pian- 
ist had struck a single note, for he 
chose Bach’s Partita in C Minor, a work 
seldom heard in the concert hall in the 


complete form in which it was given on 
this occasion; the Beethoven Variations 
in D Major on a theme by Righini, his 
own Sonata, the three movements of 
which he played without pause; a 
Brahms group containing a Rhapsody, 
an Intermezzo, and the C Major Capric- 
cio; two Chopin etudes and three pre- 
ludes of Rachmaninoff. 

The outstanding feature of Mr. Fris- 
kin’s playing is his sincerity. He is en- 
tirely absorbed in his work, never even 
attempting to affect the mannerisms that 
win the favor of undiscriminating audi- 
ences. His manner of playing may be 
described as nervous, his attack sudden 
and precise, while his finger work is 
especially clear and sure, even in the 
most intricate and involved passages. 
He interprets in a straightforward man- 
ner, with authority and conviction, but 
his tone has a steel-like quality and a 
hardness that is not especially pleasing. 
More emphasis upon the development of 
a warmer, more singing tone, and more 
poetry of expression and delicacy of 
shading would greatly improve Mr. Fris- 
kin’s playing. Nevertheless, he com- 
manded respect and admiration for his 
sincerity and musicianship. He was lib- 
erally applauded, especially after his 
own Sonata, a composition containing a 
good deal of colorful thematic material, 
developed in the modern manner. The 
work is a trifle too long, and not par- 
ticularly impressive as a whole. 

Mr. Friskin played the _ difficult 
Brahms Capriccio in sparkling, crisp 
fashion with fine rhythmic sense. There 
is no doubt that he will be heard to 
much greater advantage when he be- 
comes more thoroughly acclimated. At 
the present time, a final verdict would 
be unjust. 





The Cadet Band gave a splendid con- 
cert on Feb. 3, in Commencencont Hall 
of West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, the soloists being Olive Wambaugh, 
Lena Palmer, Anna Dalinsky and H. A. 
Rowlands. 
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fore.’’—Rockville (Conn.) Leader, Dec. 7, 1915. 
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DRESDEN HEARS “SALOME” WITH 
STRAUSS’S CHANGES IN THE SCORE 


Music for Title Role Altered Slightly to Suit the Voice of Eva von 
der Osten and the Final Scene Made Less Gruesome —A Splendid 
Performance under Fritz Reiner’s Lead—Celebration of Albert 
Niemann’s Eighty-Fifth Birthday Anniversary— Concert in Amer- 
ican Colony Brings Forward Gifted American Singer 


DRESDEN, Jan. 19.—The latest mu- 
sical event of moment was the perform- 
ance of Richard Strauss’s rewritten “Sa- 
lomé,” under Fritz Reiner’s fine leader- 
ship. The alterations made by the com- 
poser exclusively for our prima donna, 
Frau von der Osten, to adapt it to the 
compass of her voice, consisted merely 
in some changes into a lower register, 
which to the average hearers were 
scarcely noticeable. The final scene was 
given in a somewhat more idealized style 


so as to make it stand out in a less grue- 
some light, which is greatly in the favor 
of the work as an art product, even 
though thereby differing somewhat from 
the work of Oscar Wilde. 

Frau von der Osten delivered herself 
of her task as brilliantly as was antici- 
pated, Salomé being a roéle that suits 
her natural endowments remarkably 
well. Several other parts were given 
over to new singers, who did good work. 
A feast for the ears was the glorious 
playing of the orchestra, which, under 
Reiner’s baton, surpassed all its pres- 
entations since Schutt’s death, including 
the one led by the composer himself here 
some time ago. Strauss himself seemed 
to appreciate the performance, for he 
induced Frau von der Osten and Herr 
Reiner repeatedly to appear at his side 
to receive the homage of the audience. 


Albert Niemann’s Birthday 


Another memorable night was the 
grand concert given by Dresden celebri- 
ties in honor of Albert Niemann’s eighty- 
fifth birthday. The recital took place 
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in the Kahlkaus “Weisser Hirsch,” Herr 
Niemann being present. To escape ova- 
tions in Berlin, where Niemann resides 
for the greatest part of the year, he 
ran over to the peaceful pine woods at 
the Weisser Hirsch, near Dresden, where 
he expected to celebrate the day in com- 
pany of some friends. Scarcely had he 
arrived, however, when he found ova- 
tions showered on him, a telegram from 
the Kaiser reaching him there to begin 
with. At the concert Frau von der 
Osten, Karl Perron, Herr Soot and others 
assisted, presenting Wagner selections. 
“Lichtbilder” (pictures) were shown 
representing the famous singer in vari- 
ous réles. The famous singer, unforget- 
table as a Wagner exponent, looks hale 
and hearty. 

Little Nadelka Simeonova, violinist, 
was the soloist of the third Philharmonic 
concert. The child made a huge success, 
wholly captivating her audience by her 
true musicianship, her temperament and 
her fine technique. Her teacher, Adrian 
Rappoldi, shared in her success. Elena 
Gerhardt was the other soloist. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Lindner, is becoming quite popular. In 
the last concert, devoted to works of 
three Dresden composers, Paul Bittner, 
von Baussnern and Kurt Striegler, the 
composers themselves conducted. Biitt- 
ner’s Symphony in F is a tremendous 
work of great musical value. 


A Gifted American Singer 


On New Year’s Day a big reception 
at the American Rectory took place, at- 
tended by all the notables of the Amer- 
ican Colony as well as by Germans. The 
chief musical attraction was the young 
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and gifted American singer, Gorea 
Giertlen of New York, who has been 
studying here at the Royal Conservatory 
as a pupil of Elisa Sievert. Miss Giert- 
len owns a voice of velvety softness, 
rich in quality and expression. She 
sang Gluck and some old Italian selec- 
tions, and songs by the American organ- 
ist, Mr. Willgeroth, who accompanied 
her. Later she sang Eugene Cowles’s 
“Forgotten,” which was warmly ap- 
plauded. Miss Giertlen is soon to make 
her début as Mignon in the Royal Con- 
servatory - examination - representation. 
Max Roosen, the American violinist, and 
Prof. Leon Rains will assist at a char- 
ity concert arranged by the American 
congregation. Miss Herring was the 
soloist last Sunday in the American 
Church. 

‘The next novelty at the Royal Opera 
will be Karl von Raskel’s “Die Schmiedin 
von Kent.” Kutzschbach is to — 





MUSIC BY PHILADELPHIANS 
GIVEN IN TWO CONCERTS 


Zeckwer Quartet Introduced by Rich’s 
Players and Sandby’s “Rosalil” in 
Cantaves Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12.—The Rich 
Quartet was heard in the fourth of its 
series of chamber music recitals at With- 
erspoon Hall last evening, having the 
assistance of Susanna Dercum, contralto, 
as soloist, and of Camille Zeckwer, pian- 
ist, who took part in the presentation 
of his own Quartet in E Minor, for piano, 
violin, viola and ’cello. The Rich Quar- 
tet is composed of members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Thaddeus Rich, the 
concertmaster, as first violinist; Hedda 
Van den Beemt, second violinist; Alfred 
Lorenz, viola, and Hans Kindler, ’cello. 
Dvorak’s F Major Quartet was given 
with splendid verve and finish. The 
Zeckwer composition is of genuine worth. 
It is well conceived and admirably 
worked out, about equal prominence be- 
ing given to all of the instruments, with 
a careful and effective adjustment of 
harmonic values and an_ ever-present 
vein of melody. A taking theme is 
treated variously, beginning with a 
brilliant allegro energico, while the sec- 
ond movement, Intermezzo, is classified 
as “Chinese,” having a tinklingly melodi- 
ous part for piano, which is heightened 
in effect by the embellishment of the 
other instruments. The last movement 
comes with the blitheness of a dance 
rhythm, in melody and treatment being 
not unlike the charming “Molly on the 
Shore” of Percy Grainger, which the 
quartet gave previously on the same pro- 
gram, in conjunction, as its second num- 
ber, with a melodiously appealing 
“Adagio” by Hans Himmer, formerly a 
‘cellist in the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
but for the past year or so doing active 
service in the German army. 

Miss Dercum contributed to the pro- 
gram two groups of songs, in which she 
had the assistance of Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann at the piano. With a voice of good 
volume, excellent range and true con- 
tralto quality, rich and warm, Miss Der- 
cum was received with much cordiality 
and compelled to give an extra number. 

The fourth song recital under the au- 
spices of the Cantaves Chorus took place 
in the Fuller Building last Tuesday eve- 
ning, when the able soloists were Emma 
Hudson-MaCool, soprano, and Nelle Por- 
ter, contralto, assisted by the Philadel- 
phia Ladies’ ‘String Quartet, with May 
Porter at the piano. The quartet in- 
cludes Nina Prettyman Howell, Elizabeth 
Porter, Gladys Minton and Reba Stanger. 
One of its numbers was “Rosalil,” by 
Herman Sandby. |’! 





To Give Orchestras Protection Against 
Fire 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 10.—The local Musi- 
cians Union does not think that theater 
owners give orchestras sufficient protec- 
tion against fire. The matter has been 
taken up by Building Inspector Harper, 
and he has prepared a draft of an ordi- 
nance for the remedying of conditions, 
which will be submitted to the common 
council. The draft provides that all 
theaters build tunnels leading from 
theater pits to the outside. The tunnels 
are to be fireproof, composed of two 
inches of cement, with dead air space be- 
tween the walls. J. E. M. 





“Messiah” Given by Chorus of Western 
Union College 


Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 2.—Handel’s 
“Messiah,” given by the chorus of West- 
ern Union College, at Le Mars, Iowa, 
Monday evening, Jan. 24, was pronounced 
a great success. The chorus will begin 
rehearsals at once on Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion,” which it will give during Com- 





mencement week. Austin Abernathy . 
Sioux City is the conductor of the chor, 
and Mr. Parkinson of Le Mars h: 
charge of the College Orchestra. Albe 
Morgan presided at the organ. The so] 
ists for the “Messiah” were from t} 
Abernathy studio, and were: Sopran 
Blanche Meda Spratt; tenor, Mr. Abe 
nathy; contralto, Mrs. Maude Fleetwo: . 
Johnson; basso, Carl Norrbom. 





Ella Southwell’s Artistry Wins Wilmin; 
ton Praise 


Ella Southwell, youngest daughter | 
Charles M. Southwell, former gener 
manager for Henry W. Savage’s Cast 
Square Opera Companies and more yr. 
cently manager of the Lyceum Theate 
at Scranton and Ithaca, gave a Sunda 
night recital at the Du Pont Hotel, Wi 
mington, Del., recently. Miss Southw: 
has a soprano voice of rich tone and go. 
flexibility, and her rendition of Ma 
senet’s “Elegie,” the “Chanson Prove; 
cale,” by Eva Dell’ A’qua, and “Un b. 
di” from “Madama Butterfly” were r. 
ceived with much favor. 





Quintet of Washington Musicians Hear( 
by Baltimore Club 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Feb. 12.—Joseph 
Kaspar, Anton Kaspar and Henr 
Kaspar, musicians who are actively a 
sociated with the musical progress o| 
Washington, D. C., were the guests a: 
the Florestan Club Feb. 8. With th 
assistance of Bart Wirtz and Abram 
Moses, the Washington visitors gay. 
the members of the club much pleasur: 
with an ideal interpretation of the Césa 
Franck Quintet for piano. F. C. B. 
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Some Recent Bookings 
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Jan. 13, 14—Soloist, New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Jan. 21—Recital, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Jan. 28, 29—Soloist, St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis. 


Feb. 4—Soloist, Denver Philhar- 


monic Orchestra, Denver, Colo. 


Feb. 16—Soloist, Star Night, 
San Antonio Mid-Winter Fes- 


tival. 


Feb. 


Mar. 3, 4—Soloist, Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Chicago. 


Apr. 7, 8—Soloist, Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, Phila- 
delphia. 


Hotel Statler, 


19—Recital, Austin, Texas. 


Chickering Piano 
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437 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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SAN DIEGO’S MUSICAL COLONY 
RECEIVES IMPORTANT ADDITIONS 


Arnold Krauss, Violinist, and Nell 
Cave, Pianist, in New Field— 
Former Long the Concertmaster 
of the Los Angeles Orchestra 


(‘AN DIEGO, Cal., Feb. 5.—San Diego 
.) has every reason to be proud of the 

cent additions to her musical colony. 
Among those who have joined the ranks 
here there is probably none better known 
than Arnold Krauss. Mr. Krauss has 
ong been associated with music in Los 
Angeles, having spent the last twenty 
years as a concert violinist and teacher 
there and for many years as concert- 
meister of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. He is a pupil of Louis Wiest, 
teacher of Franz Kneisel, and also a 
graduate of the Paris Consérvatoire. Mr. 


Krauss has also been a member of the 
Theodore Thomas Symphony Orchestra 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
under Emil Pauer. 

During his California career Mr. 
Krauss has played in nearly every city 
of the State both in recitals and as solo- 
ist with orchestra. Last winter he ap- 
peared in this city as soloist with the 
San Diego Symphony. Since coming here 
to live, Mr. Krauss has been soloist for 
the Amphion Club and has played at 
many private recitals. 

Another artist, who has come to us 
recently, is Nell Cave, pianist. Miss 
Cave, formerly of the University School 
of Music, Lincoln, Neb., of which school 
she is a graduate, is entirely a product 
of American teaching. She took a post- 
graduate course in the Chicago Musical 





r 





William F. Reyer (on Left) Welcoming 
Arnold Krauss to San Diego’s Mu- 
sical Colony 


College and later taught in the Agricul- 
ture College, Manhattan, Kan., before 
taking up her teaching in the University 
at Lincoln. 

In this city Miss Cave will be asso- 
ciated with the music department in the 
public schools, besides her teaching and 
concert work. Much praise was given 
Miss Cave when she made her début last 
week and also when she gave a program 
before the Teachers’ Association of this 
city. W. F. REYER. 





BOSTON HAS “ OPERA NIGHT” 





Lillia Snelling, Messrs. Oulukanoff and 
Di Crescenzo Heard 


BOSTON, Feb. 7.—The fourth concert 
in the Tremont Temple series was given 
in that auditorium on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 3. It was termed “Opera Night,” 
and the artists chose arias from various 
operas. The artists were N. Oulukanoff, 
the Russian baritone; Lillia Snelling, 
mezzo-contralto, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Atillio Di 
Crescenzo, tenor. A large mixed chorus, 
directed by John A. O’Shea, sang sev- 
eral opera choruses, with Ida McCarthy 
at the piano and Reginald Williamson 
as organist. 

In addition to his aria from Borodine’s 
opera, “Prince Igor,” Mr. Oulukanoff 
sang an interesting group of Russian 
songs in the native tongue. He gave an 
authoritative and musicianly perform- 
ance of these numbers and was warmly 
applauded for his manly and straight- 
forward singing. Miss Snelling was 
heard at these concerts for the first time 
and created a favorable impression. Mr. 
Di Crescenzo renewed the past favor in 
which he stood with these audiences. 

W. H. L. 


Fuller Sisters Heard at Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Feb. 8.—An inter- 
ested audience greeted the Fuller Sisters 
ast evening in Converse College Audi- 
torlum, when the third of the winter 
oneert series was given. This concert 
if English, Irish and Scotch folk songs 
was the first of the kind to be given 
here, and was unique and delightful. 





‘wo Feet of Snow in Seattle Puts 
Quietus on Concerts 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 8.—The Schu- 
ert Club’s annual reception and pro- 
zram made up of Schubert’s works 
as given Jan. 31. The guests were 
eceived by Mrs. H. H. A. Hastings, 
president, and the officers of the club. 


The chorus, under the direction of Mil- 
ton Seymour, did some very good work, 
opening the program with the “Sere- 
nade.” Clara M. Hartel, soprano, and 
Clifford W. Kantner, basso, were the 
assisting soloists, both being well re- 
ceived. Adrienne L. Marcovick was a 
satisfying accompanist. Outside of this 
affair there was no entertainment of 
any kind given during the week, as 
Seattle was covered with two feet of 
snow, which stopped all transportation 
and all affairs were postponed. 
M. G. 





“Martha” Given by Ohio University Ora- 
torio Society 


TIFFIN, OHIO, Feb. 10.—The Heidelberg 
University Oratorio Society, F. W. Gillis, 
conductor, accompanied by the Heidel- 
berg Conservatory Orchestra, under Emil 
Stuermer’s leadership, with Fred Heil 
at the organ, gave a very successful pro- 
duction of Flotow’s “Martha” in Rickly 
Chapel, Feb. 1. The soloists were Mrs. 
Ada Allen, alto, Supervisor of Music, 
Tiffin, Ohio; Calvin Burghalter, tenor, 
and Talmage Bittikofer, bass, both stu- 
dents of Professor Gillis, and Maizee 
Bridges, soprano, a former student, now 
acting as his assistant. 


Richmond Artists Unite in Concerts for 
Charity 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 12.—Two bril- 
liant concerts were given in Richmond 
this week by local artists for charitable 
purposes. Among those who took part 
were Mrs. W. R. Reinhart, Mrs. Robert 
S. Hudgins, Mrs. Clifford Miller, Mrs. 
E. W. Hudgins, Joseph F. Whittemore, 
Herbert D. Bryant and the Richmond 
Male Choral Society, under the direction 
of F. Flaxington Harker. W.G. O. 





Louisville Quintet Club Heard in Fifth 
Concert 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 12.—The usual 

representative audience gathered at the 

Auditorium of the Woman’s Club on 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, to hear the 


fifth concert of the 1915-16 series, given 
by the Quintet Club, which series will 
close with the concert in March. The 
numbers making up the program were 
the Beethoven Piano Trio in G Major, 
the Mendelssohn String Quartet, Op. 12, 
and the Brahms Piano Quintet in F 
Minor. The quintet artists are Mrs. J. 
E. Whitney, piano; Charles Letzler, first 
violin; Mrs. Alinda Wunderlich Rudolf, 
second violin; Victor Rudolf, viola, and 
Karl Schmidt, ’cello. H 


NEBRASKA CHORUS FORMED 





Municipal Singers Organize Under Com- 
poser’s Leadership 


YorK, NEs., Feb. 12.—The leaven of 
the Municipal Chorus movement is work- 
ing in York, and the result was the first 
appearance of the Municipal Chorus, un- 
der the leadership of J. D. Parks, com- 
poser, in a recent concert, in which 250 
voices took part. 

The concert was a benefit for Profes- 
sor Amadon of the Hulitt Conservatory, 
whose efforts and enthusiasm for com- 
munity singing have been untiring. The 
interest which has been awakened in 
music through the formation of the Mu- 
nicipal Chorus proves again the truth 
of a saying by John C. Freund, editor 
of MusicAL AMERICA: “How the people 
love to sing, if you only knew it,” and 
York music-lovers are keenly appreci- 
ative of the work he is doing in awak- 
ening the American people to their need 
of music for and by the people. , 

H. S. R. 


“VICTOR HERBERT NIGHT ” 





Composer’s Songs Sung by Stars Who 
First Interpreted Them 


Thursday, Feb. 10, was Victor Herbert 
night at the Hotel Claridge, New York, 
where Grace Field, president, entertained 
the noted composer at the session of the 
Dance Club. 

Nothing but Herbert music was played 
and the guests of the evening included 
a number of prominent artists who have 
made Mr. Herbert’s music popular with 
the public. Bessie Wynn sang some of 
her songs from “Toyland,” May Nau- 
dain sang “The Knot of Blue” from “It 
Happened in Nordland,” Eleanor Painter 
was heard in some of the “Princess Pat” 
songs and Frank Belcher and Joseph 
Lertora also pleased with some of the 
Herbert song hits. Nahan_ Franko 
played a group of Mr. Herbert’s favor- 
ite numbers on the violin. 


Mark Andrews Lectures on American 
Song Composers 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 15.—Mark 
Andrews gave the last of his series of 
free lectures on “National Song” in the 
New High School last night. On three 
previous occasions he had spoken of the 


songs of France, Germany and Russia 
and Scandinavia. Last evening he ended 
the series with a talk on songs of Amer- 
ica, which was ably illustrated by the 
singing of Eliza Donnelly, contralto. 
The lecturer spoke interestingly on the 
work of such writers as Stephen Foster, 
whom he designated as the greatest rep- 
resentative American writer of songs; 
Ethelbert Nevin, about whose “Rosary” 
he related a story regarding its rescue 
while in manuscript from the fire by the 
composer’s wife; MacDowell, as a cham- 
pion of program music; the late Charles 
B. Hawley, Chadwick, Cadman, Ware, 
Huhn, Whelpley, Homer, Spross, Car- 
penter and others. W. F. Uz. 


MAY PETERSON RECITALS 





Busy Season in New York and Middle 
West for Young Soprano 


May Peterson, the American soprano, 
who came to this country from the Paris 
Opera Comique, has a busy season before 
her. She sang with the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society, Thursday morning, 
Feb. 17, and in private recital on the 
evening of Feb. 18. 

Her second recital this season as as- 
sisting artist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will be on Feb. 24 
and 25 at Carnegie Hall. Immediately 
following this, Miss Peterson starts west 
on a long series of engagements through 
the musical centers of Wisconsin and 
then goes to Chicago, where she will be 
heard in concert Sunday afternoon, 
March 12, under the management of F. 
Wight Neumann. 

The Music League of America is al- 
ready booking Miss Peterson for next 
season, and has concluded dates for her 
to appear with the Chamber of Com- 
merce Course, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
with the Tuesday Music Club, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Brooklyn Seminary Club Hears Harriet 
Scholder 


Harriet Scholder, the gifted pianist, 
gave a recital at the Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary Club on Monday afternoon, 
Keb. 7, with Wallace Cox, baritone. Miss 
Scholder proved herself a pianist of fine 
ability in Scarlatti’s A Major Sonata, 
two Chopin etudes, the Chopin-Liszt 
“Chant Polonaise,” pieces by Rosenthal, 
Borodine and Liszt and the Strauss-Tau- 
sig Caprice, “Man Lebt Nur Einmal.” 
She was received with acclaim. 


Most Interesting of Its Kind 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find my check for re- 
newal of my subscription to your invalu- 
able paper. It is the most interesting 
of its kind. 
Sincerely, 
EpGAR D. BEACH. 
Cornell College Conservatory, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, Feb. 7, 1916. 





ERIE APOLLOS IN 
SECOND CONCERT 


Work Reaches High Standard — 
Ethel Leginska’s Playing Wins 
Ovation 


ERIE, PA., Feb. 12.—Thursday evening, 
Feb. 3, the Apollo Club of Erie gave the 
second concert of its series. The club 
never appeared to better advantage and 
the splendid rendition of the program, 
under the direction of Morris G. Will- 
iams, was a fitting climax to previous 
efforts. Maud Klotz, lyric soprano, was 
the assisting artist, giving an operatic 
aria and several groups of songs with 
much success. Edward Rechlin of New 
York was Miss Klotz’s able accompanist, 
while Frederick W. Sapper gave valuable 
support at the piano for the club. W. G. 
Horn gave the bass solos excellently in 
the choral numbers. 


A recent musical event much enjoyed 
and of particular interest to the Erie 
public was the recital given by Ruth 
3owers-Gibson, a violinist of note and 
a former Erie girl, now of Pittsburgh. 
Unusual depth and beauty is displayed 
in her rich vibrant tone. Assisting art- 
ists were Lucy Drake Marlowe, reader, 
and Albert Dowling, Jr., organist. 

Ethel Leginska, the gifted English 
pianist, gave the second concert of the 
Artists’ Course series last Thursday 
evening with a charming recital program 
consisting of Bach-Busoni, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Leschetizky and Liszt composi- 
tions. To say she astonished her hearers 
is stating the fact mildly. Her unusual 
personality, temperament and technique 
created a sensation, the like of which 
has never been exhibited by an Erie 
audience on any previous. occasion. 
When she had finished her program, in- 
cluding several extras, scores of music 
lovers gathered about the dressing room 
door eager to meet the charming pianist 
and express their appreciation. Many fol- 
lowed her through the corridors to the 
elevator for a last look and a “good- 


bye!” from the pianist. E. M. 
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HEARS SCHELLING AS 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Philadelphia Audience Applauds 
His New ‘“‘Variations’’—Mme. 
Samaroff as Lecturer 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 17, 1916. 


ITH Ernest Schelling as the soloist, 
playing his own “Variations,” for 

piano and orchestra, while Ignace J. 
Paderewski accompanied by Mrs. Pader- 
ewski, sat in a parquet circle box and lis- 
tened with close attention and evident 
appreciation, the fourth of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s series of five con- 
certs of the season was given at the 
Academy of Music last Monday evening. 
As the purely orchestral numbers, Dr. 
Muck presented Debussy’s “The Sea,” 
which had previously been played here by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Mozart’s 
E Flat Major Symphony, which the local 
organization gave only the week before 
last, so that the soloist’s contribution was 
the only distinct novelty of the program. 
Mr. Schelling’s “Impressions” excited 
a great deal of interest and were re- 
ceived with enthusiastic demonstrations 
of approval. Perhaps the most impres- 
sive of the nineteen brief tonal sketches 
of persons, places and occasions, was the 
seventeenth, “August, 1914,” with its 
stirring martial measures for full or- 
chestra. The “Habanera Aragonese,” 
also for full orchestra, likewise was espe- 
cially liked, and there were many points 
at which the audience evidently felt in- 
clined to break in wsth applause, al- 
though only once, after the movement, 
“In Memory of Gustav Mahler,” was 
there an interruption. Mr. Schelling 
played with much of tonal beauty, fervor 
and brilliancy, winning an emphatic suc- 
cess both as pianist and composer, the 
work really making more of an impres- 
sion in its orchestral part, it might be 
said, than by means of the opportunities 
which the composer gave to himself as 
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soloist. The Debussy selection was pre- 
sented by Dr. Muck in a poetic and gra- 
phic manner, its vague beauty being de- 
lightfully idealized ,and the Mozart sym- 
phony received a glowing interpretation. 

Mrs. Leopold Stokowski (Olga Sama- 
roff) appeared in a new capacity at the 
Little Theater on Tuesday afternoon, 
when, in the series of Illustrated Musical 
Talks for Young People, she gave a dis- 
sertation upon “The Piano and Its 
Music.” On many occasions Mrs. Sto- 
kowski has charmed a local audience by 
means of her widely recognized artistic 
ability as pianist, in addition to which 
she is very popular personally here, so 
that it was only natural that Philadel- 
phia’s cozy little playhouse should be 
completely filled to hear her: speak upon 
a subject. with which she has every rea- 
son to be familiar. There were more 
seasoned music lovers than “young 
people” in her audience on Tuesday, but 
it was an audience of intelligence and 
discrimination, so that her success was 
all the more to her credit. Mrs. Sto- 
kowski made no effort to be “eloquent” 
or to impress the audience with her 
knowledge, but spoke in an informal, 
easy and fluent manner about the piano- 
forte, the instruments from which it 
grew, its construction, methods of use, 
tonal quality, etc., showing, as she went 
along, a number of lantern slides, illus- 
trative of her remarks, loaned by the 
Metrovolitan Museum of New York. 
Frequently Mrs. Stokowski used also as 
an illustration a Steinway grand, which 
stood upon the stage, and upon which, 
when she had finished, a recital was 
given by Edward Morris, a young artist 
of marked ability, who played numbers 
by Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt. The next “Musical Talk” will be 
given by Ernest Hutcheson, who will 
speak on “Richard Wagner.” 

The Lyric Quartet, including four pop- 
ular Philadelphia singers, May Farley, 
soprano; Bertha d’Albites, contralto; 
Ednyfed Lewis, tenor, and Piotr Wizla, 
baritone, with Henry Lukens as assistant 
artist, were heard in recital before an 
audience that filled the Little Theater 
Tuesday evening. The first part of the 
program consisted of Cadman’s melodi- 
ous song cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” which was well done, the singers 
being heard to advantage in their indi- 
vidual numbers, while the voices blended 
with good effect in the quartet parts, 
particularly those which open and close 
the composition. On a _ miscellaneous 
program which followed, Miss Farley, 
who has a voice of pure soprano quality 
and capable of brilliant effects, sang 
admirably Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love But 
a Day,” and “What’s in the Air To- 
day?” by Eden, with Cadman’s “In the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water” as an en- 
core. Mrs. d’Albites, a contralto of dis- 
tinguished ability, who has won success 
both in Europe and in this country, also 
was encored after her singing of songs by 
Ware and Spross, as was Mr. Lewis, 
whose program numbers were “The Song 
of Aiche” and “To Phoebe,” both by 
Johnson. The program was concluded 
with a duet, Chaminade’s “Nocturne,” 
sung by Mrs. d’Albites and Mr. Wizla. 
At the piano Mr. Lukens accomplished 
his important part with the artistic 
efficiency which he invariably exhibits. 

a Me 





Gardner-DeLamarter Recital Given at 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT, MIcH., Feb. 12.—Samuel 
Gardner, violinist, and Mrs. Rubee Wil- 
son DeLamarter, lyric soprano and wife 
of Eric DeLamarter, the composer and 
pianist, were heard in joint recital in 
the Cecelia Auditorium on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 9. Mr. Gardner made an 
agreeable impression, playing with au- 
thority and disclosing a clear, pure tone, 
Mrs. DeLamarter’s program was also 
given in a way to win hearty commenda- 
tion. Leo Sowerby, at the piano, gave 
adequate support to both artists. 

E. H. 





Welcomes Its Coming Again 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Inclose two dollars for subscription. 
After attempting to dispense with this 
valuable inspiration for two years, I find 
it impossible to continue longer without 
it, and will welcome its coming again 
with intense pleasure. 

Sincerely yours, 
MELICENT VIRDEN. 
Tropico, Cal., Jan. 16, 1916. 





BALDWIN WALLACE COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY 


Albert Riemenschneider, Director 


A Music School of the First Rank; Rates 
very low—High grade instruction. 


Send for Catalogue. BEREA, OHIO 





ROCHESTER RECITALS 
ON ELEVATED PLANE 


Anne Arkadij and William Morse 
Rummel Among Successful 
Performers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 17.—Two very 
charming recitals at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing are to be chronicled for this week, 
small as to the number of hearers but 
big in true musical worth. The first was 
given by Anne Arkadij, lieder singer, and 
Clara Wullner, pianist, assisted by Ca- 
miile Decreus, accompanist. Miss Ar- 
kadij did some very artistic work with 
her pleasant mezzo-soprano voice, and 
Mr. Decreus accompanied her with sym- 
pathy and skill. Miss Wullner proved 


a most interesting pianist. She put in 
her playing much freshness and enthusi- 
asm, and it had good tone quality and 
dynamics. 

The other recital of interest at the 
Fine Arts Building was given by William 
Morse Rummel, violinist, assisted by 
Mabel Krog at the piano. Mr. Rummel 
has lately come to Rochester to head the 
violin department at the Rochester Con- 
servatory of Music, and Miss Krog, who 
proved herself a very able accompanist, 
is his wife. Mr. Rummel is a brother 
of Walter Morse Rummel, the well-known 
composer, and a cousin of Leila Living- 
ston Morse, the local soprano, who is now 
on tour under management of the Book- 
ing & Promoting Corporation of New 
York. 

Mr. Rummel is a musician of high at- 
tainments and a most brilliant violinist 
with a sensitive imagination and fine in- 
terpretative power. His program was 
varied and interesting, beginning with 
three Kreisler arrangements, of which 
the first was Pugnani’s Praeludium and 
Allegro, and including the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto, a group of shorter pieces all 


of virtuoso caliber, and ending with Wien- 


iawski’s brilliant “Souvenir de Moscou.” 
The Rochester Conservatory of Music, 
which, by the way, has moved its quar- 
ters into the Fine Arts Building, is to 
be congratulated on having brought Mr. 
Rummel to Rochester. 

Other musical events have been a Tues- 
day Musicale morning recital at the Re- 
gent Theater by club members; a violin 
recital by Arthur Pye, a Russian violin- 
ist, and a piano recital by Hazel Gruppe 
at the D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art. 
The Tuesday Musicale recital was given 
by Lillian Utz, pianist; Pearl Keenan 
O’Connell, coloratura soprano, with Miss 
Keenan at the piano, and Mrs. C. A. 
Howland, contralto, with Mary Harrison 
at the piano. Miss Utz played two 
groups, Chopin and Liszt, with consider- 
able dexterity and sweetness of tone 
quality. Mrs. O’Connell offered Verdi’s 
“Ah, fors é lui” from “La Traviata,” 


and Mrs. Howland sang a group of Ge 
man and English songs with excelle 
taste in her well-trained and rich co 
tralto. 

Arthur Pye gave his recital at t| 
Fine Arts Building on Monday eveni: 
and was assisted by Lena Everett, s 
prano, and William C. Sutherland, a 
companist. Mr. Pye has ability, wi 
fair technical equipment, and gave . 
attractive program. 

Hazel Gruppe presented a difficu 
program that’ included’ Beethove: 
“Sonata Appassionata,” a group of Lis 
numbers and Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 
B Flat Minor, with Mr. Klingenberg, h. 
instructor, at the second piano. Mi 
Gruppe’s playing is characterized | 
brilliancy and assurance, and she w 
probably gain the prestige that h: 
cousin, Paulo Gruppe, the ’cellist, n 
enjoys. Mrs. E. G. King, dramatic s 
prano, was the assistant artist, wit 
Jessie Rosenthal as accompanist. 

M. E. W. 





OPERA WRITTEN IN TRENCHE 


“Masterpiece of French Music” Su! 
mitted by Anonymous Soldier 


Many soldier artists continue to pu 
sue their art at the front, says a Par 
letter to the New York Evening Mu: 
Music, as well as painting and sculptur 
is being cultivated. M. Gheusi, directo 
of the Opéra Comique, has found no d: 
crease in the number of scores whic! 
reach him from all quarters, even fro: 
the trenches. But there is this diffe: 
ence, that whereas the civilian revels i: 
martial themes the soldier musicia: 
sounds the pastoral note, and seeks in 
spiration from nature in her country a 
pects. Some of the latter contributio: 
are of no mean order, and there is nota 
bly one score—an opera in three acts. 
which bears the hallmarks of a master 
piece. 

M. Gheusi was so struck by the dig 
nity and masterly technique of the scor 
that he suspected the anonymous autho: 
of being possibly one of the luminarie 
of his profession, who, by this subte: 
fuge, wished to test the merit of hi 
work on its face value; and to competi 
on equal terms with his less know: 
rivals. Accordingly an assembly ot 
musical Olympians was convened to hea: 
a recital of the work, but none of then 
could recognize the style of any of thei 
contemporaries. All agreed that a ne\ 
masterpiece had been created for the 
glory of French music. 








Margaret Hanau Soloist with New Yor! 
Turn Verein 


At the Stiftungsfest of the Dame 
Verein of the New York Turn Verein, o: 
Feb. 4, Margaret Hanau, lyric sopran: 
was the soloist of the evening. She sang 
“God Bless You, My Dear,” by Ariadn: 
Holmes Edwards, which was so favo: 
ably received that she had to sing it : 
second time. Helen Zenker was her abl: 
accompanist. 
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Marcia 


SOPRANO 


oe 
Van Dresser ; 


Chicago Opera Company 1915- 
1916. Soloist with New York 
Symphony Orchestra February 
5 and 6, 1916. Available for 
Concerts after February 1, 1916. 


Management: Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 




















lorence Parr Gere?" 


Present Piano Works: Three Silhouettes, Impression. Reverie-Nocturne, Romanza, Legende. Now 
in press of Luckhardt and Belder. Intermezzo and Three Songs. Among Mrs. Gere’s songs may be 
mentioned particularly’ ‘Dance with Tambourine,” ‘‘My Song,” “Water Song,” “How I Love Thee 
“As a Flower Turns to the Sun,” ““My Garden,” and ‘Where the Sweetest Flowers Grow.” 


Personal Address: No. 15 West 67th St., New York City 
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HUMOROUS OPERA ADDED TO ENGLAND'S OUTPUT 








The Final Scene in “The Critic,” Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s Setting of Sheridan’s Satire, as Produced Last Month at the Shaftesbury Theater, London. “Britannia’ 


Appearing to the Sub-Theme of “Britannia Rules the Waves.” No. 1, Henry Wolston, as “Sneer”; No. 2, Michael Sherbrooke, as “Puff”; No. 3, Frank Mullings, 














as “Don Whiskerandos”; No. 4, Caroline Hatchard, as “Tilburinia” 


London, Jan, 28, 1916. 


ES! really English, quite English, 
you know, were the remarks in the 
house on the first night of the produc- 
tion of Ethel Smyth’s new opera, and 
quite English, too, is the story of W. W. 
Jacobs’s “Boatswain’s Mate,” which she 
has set, telling Benn’s adventures with 
rs. Waters, the landlady of “The Bee- 


” 


hive,” a little inn perched on the top of 
i grassy mound, with a flowery garden, 
bathed in happy sunshine. But, whether 
the galleryites appreciated the curtail- 
ment of their vision by the mounting of 
the scene on a rostrum many feet higher 
than the stage we know not. However, 
it was very pretty and Sussexlike (from 
the stalls). 

The story we know—the music is of 
lr. Smyth’s best and, in the first act, full 
of joviality and comedy with the happiest 
nterpolation of popular folk tunes, such 
as “Lord Rendel” and even “Oh! dear, 
what can the matter be.” Play and music 
are admirably diverting and the piece 








Ethel Smyth’s Setting of W. W. Jacobs’s Story, ‘“The Boat- 
swain's Mate,’’ Matches the Success of Stanford’s Set- 
ting of ‘The Critic’ —Music in Its Composer’s Best Vein 
—A New Intermezzo by Elgar 








was most excellently sung and acted. 
Courtice Pounds was a tower of strength 
as Benn; Rosina Buckmann, as Mrs. 
Waters, was a delight to the eye and 
ear, and Frederic Ranalow as the much 
inveigled soldier, Ned Travers, bore him- 
self as “the army should.” That Mary 
Ann bored us was not the fault of Norah 
Roy. 

benn’s most charming original solo is 
“Rocked on the billows,” and Mrs. Waters 
has a fine song in the second act, 
“Summer’s the time for love.” The 
whole was a very good thing, well done 
in every detail, and composer, inter- 
preters, management and producers thor- 
oughly deserved the hearty congratula- 
tions they received at the fall of the 


curtain. It is to be repeated twice this 
week, and will no doubt become one of 
the trump cards in the operatic reper- 
toire. 

The production of “The Boatswain’s 
Mate” adds another to the lengthening 
list of strictly British operatic outputs. 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s setting 
of Sheridan’s “The Critic,” produced on 
Jan. 14, at the Shaftesbury, was highly 
successful, as already related in these 
columns. 

An all too brief but very delightful 
work was given last evening (also at 
the Shaftesbury) as an intermezzo to 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 
It was “Une Voix dans le Desert,” writ- 
ten by Emile Cammaerts, with music by 





Sir Edward Elgar. The beautiful lines 
were recited with great feeling by Carlo 
Liten and an expressive soprano solo 
was well sung by Olga Lynn. This mu- 
sic is more beautiful and telling than 
“Carillon,” which is saying much. 

The one recital of the week was given 
by Eugen Ysaye and Arthur Rubenstein. 
The two artists were at their best both 
in solo and concerted work. 

A recital-giver of the coming week is 
the well-known violinist, Margaret Hol- 
loway, lately returned from Petrograd. 
The following day the London String 
Quartet will offer its third “Pop.” Then 
Wladimir Cernikoff will give a piano 
recital and on Saturday there will be a 
ballad concert and the Royal Choral So- 
ciety will give a performance of Verdi’s 
“Requiem” in memory of those fallen in 
the war, with the King and Queen in 
attendance. 

At the last London Symphony Con- 
cert there was an excellent performance 
of native works by Sir Hubert Parry 
and Cyril Rootham and a fine perform- 
ance of the Schumann Piano Concerto by 
Fannie Davies. H. T. 





META REDDISH TO TOUR 


Soprano Heads Company on Trip to 
West Indies and South America 


Meta Reddish, who has had such great 
ccess in grand opera in Italy, South 
America and Spain, sailed on Saturday, 
eb. 12, for a tournée in the West Indies 
ind Central America. She goes first to 
Santiago and Havana and then to San 
iomingo, Porto Rico, Venezuela, Co- 
ombia, San Salvador and Guatemala, 
ipported by her own opera company, 
onsisting of an orchestra of fifty musi- 
ans, a chorus of forty, a complete 
illet, and supporting artists of note. 
(he theaters where Miss Reddish will 
ing are to be subsidized by the different 
unicipalities. She has also a tentative 
mtract for grand opera in Buenos 
\yres. In order to make this tour she 
as been obliged to cancel several concert 
nd recital engagements, one of which 
aS an invitation to sing at the White 
louse, Washington, D. C., and some 


musical festivals. Emma Thursby, with 
whom Meta Reddish studied, gave her 
last reception on Feb. 12, in honor of 
Miss Reddish and Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, who recently returned from a suc- 
cessful tour in Cuba. 


Gabrilowitsch Plays Thrillingly in 
Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Feb. 13.—The full 
membership of the Saturday Club 
listened reverently to Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch’s wonderful playing Thursday 
evening. Several years ago he played 
for the club and at that time was as 
well received. Countless curtain calls 
were given him, and three times he gave 
encores. 


The following pupils of Jessie Alma 
Wolfe gave a delightful piano recital at 
their teacher’s studio, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Anne Fest, Hilda Davis, Helen Duff, 
Amelia Jones, Corinne Coleman, Lavina 
Thomas, Catherine Roney and Esther 
Miller. 


PIANIST IN TROY RECITAL 





Mme. Melville-Liszniewska’s Art Wins 
Much Commendation 


Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, the dis- 
tinguished pianist, gave a recital re- 
cently in one of the Ben Franklin series 
in Troy, N. Y. This was her first ap- 
pearance in a recital in that city. She 
was greeted by a large audience which 
often throughout the evening expressed 
in unmistakable manner its approval and 
appreciation of her fine artistic playing. 
Her program included a Bach Fugue ar- 
ranged by D’Albert, a Beethoven Sonata, 
a Rhapsody by Brahms, Schumann’s de- 
scriptive “Scenes from Childhood,” a 
group of Chopin pieces and Polish folk- 
songs, together with works of Debussy, 
Leschetizky and Rubinstein. She was 
obliged to add several encores. 

Following her success at the charity 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria a week 
ago, Mme. Melville left for the West 
where she will appear several times, in- 


cluding concerts in Chicago and Minne- 
apolis. She played at Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio, on Saturday, Feb. 19, and 
appears at Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb., 
Feb. 29. 

Mme. Melville includes in hear early 
spring appearances one at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., at Mt. Holyoke, Mass., 
and an appearance before the Harvard 
Musical Club of Boston. She will sail 
for Europe on April 11, and immediately 
after her arrival there will play in a 
benefit concert for the Red Cross. She 
will spend the summer at her home in 
Vienna, returning in October for a series 
of concerts in this country. This will 
be her second American tour. 





Derived Great Pleasure from It 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check for renewal of 
subscription. I must tell you that I 
would not be without it, and have derived 
a great deal of pleasure from it. 

Mrs. ANNA SCHULMAN. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 21, 1916. 
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ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN 


Available for Concert En- 
gagements after January 
15th, and for Festival Ap- 
pearances in April and May 
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LEND RECORDS TO 
SPUR STATE’S MUSIC 


Talking Machine Utilized by 
Arkansas University to 
Spread Appreciation 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Feb. 12.—An an- 
nouncement of the establishment of loan 
collections of music records has _ been 
made by the Department of Fine Arts, 
Division of University Extension of the 
University of Kansas. This department 
has for its slogan: “More and better 
music for Arkansas.” Henry Doughty 
Tovey is the director of the school of fine 
arts. In the University Bulletin for Feb- 
ruary states that the desire for a true 


understanding of music is strong in many 
communities where, for lack of proper 
leadership and a knowledge of how to 
gain this understanding, the desire must 
remain unsatisfied. It is just these com- 
munities the Department of Fine Arts 
wishes to aid. 

For this purpose, it will send to any 
club or school that has or can borrow 
a talking machine, four sets of fifteen 
records each, to be used for instructive 
purposes, each set of records being ac- 
companied by a typewritten “talk” ex- 
plaining the music about to be heard, 
and giving a few interesting facts re- 
garding its origin, the instruments, the 
singers, etc. Each set of fifteen records 
will provide a complete entertainment for 
one evening. 

The talks are entirely informal and de- 
void of technical terms, and while edu- 
cational, are primarily for the purpose 
of making the music understandable 
and therefore more enjoyable. When a 
song is sung in a foreign language a 
translation will be found in the “talk.” 

Among the requests made by the de- 
partment are that the entertainments be 
given in the evening, so that parents as 
well as children may attend, and that 
no admittance fee be charged. The state- 
ment continues: 

The arrangement for these four entertain- 


ing and instructive evenings will bring cril- 
dren and parents together to the school or 


club ; will interest the parents in all phases of 
your work; and will make more effective and 
efficient your endeavor to take part in the 
great movement of community music and 
music appreciation. 

All clubs and schools wishing to accept this 
offer are requested to write at once to Mr. H. 
D. Tovey, Head of the Department of Fine 
Arts, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
As soon as possible a schedule will be made 
out which will bring the records to the vari- 
ous towns and cities at the smallest possible 
expense. If the records are sent to individual 
towns not on a circuit, transportation ex- 
penses both ways must be paid 


ROSAMOND YOUNG HEARD 


Artist-Pupil of Adrienne Remenyi in 
Fine Performance 


Another of the regular Friday eve- 
ning concerts was given at the Von Ende 
School of Music, New York, on Friday, 
Feb. 11, this time Rosamond Young, a 
soprano, artist-pupil of Adrienne Re- 
menyi-von Ende, appearing as _ soloist. 
Miss Young has a remarkably interest- 
ing personality and, above all things, 
sings intelligently, using a fine dramatic 
soprano voice to produce artistic effects. 
She is always alert, singing with aban- 
don and fire and in a spirited manner 
that is positively compelling. Her sing- 
ing of the martial “Die Trommel ge- 
ruehret” of Beethoven was vigorous and 
thrilling, as was “Der Schmied” of 
Brahms. “The Maiden and the Butter- 
fly” of d’Albert was charmingly sung, 
and the naive “My Mother Bids Me Bind 
My Hair” of Haydn struck exactly the 
proper note. In a group of French 
songs, containing “La Procession” of 
Franck, “Clair de Lune” of Fauré and 
“Plainte D’Ariane” of Coquard, Miss 
Young proved an excellent interpreter 
and made good use of her powers of 
declamation. 

A large, interested audience applauded 
Miss Young generously and she well de- 
served the applause. William Reddick 
was a capable and sympathetic accom- 
panist. H. B 








A Wonderful Magazine 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check for this year’s sub- 
scription to your wonderful magazine. 
I look forward to its coming each week 
with renewed interest. 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN PHILIP SHADLICK. 

Tampa, Fla., Feb. 7, 1916. 
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MOST ELABORATE OF 
CHICAGO FESTIVALS 


Programs of Unusual Import 
Arranged for Annual North 
Shore Event 


CHICAGO, Feb. 14.—Carl D. Kinsey’s 
preliminary announcement of the Chi- 
cago North Shore Festival at Evans- 
ton for 1916 indicates that this will be 
the most important musical week of any 
thus far arranged for these annual af- 
fairs, since their inauguration some 
seven years ago. Held at the Gymna- 
sium of the Northwestern University 
during the last week of May and the 
first days of June, the concerts will range 
over a week. They will be five in num- 
ber. 

Besides a chorus of 600, recruited 
from most of the North Shore suburbs, 
the entire Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and a children’s chorus of 1500 voices 
will participate. This year’s soloists will 
include such celebrities as Pasquale 
Amato, baritone from the Metropolitan 
Opera; Morgan Kingston, tenor of the 


late Century Opera; Helen Stanley, of 
the Chicago Opera; Charles Dalmorés, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera; Alice Niel- 
sen, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Chi- 
cago and Metropolitan Operas; Edith 
Mason, soprano, well known in Evans- 
ton and North Shore musical circles, this 
year with the Metropolitan Opera; 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; Anna Case, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, and Bur- 
ton Thatcher, baritone, both widely 
known Chicago artists, and Reed Miller, 
concert tenor, of New York. 

As in former years, Peter C. Lutkin, 
the dean of the music school of North- 
western University, will be the general 
musical director, and Frederick Stock 
will conduct the symphonic works. 


The Opening Event 


Thus far, the program as arranged 
will bring forth on Monday evening, May 
29, Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” with 
the festival chorus of 600 voices, and 
Mabel Sharp Herdien and Messrs. 
Kingston, Amato and Thatcher as solo- 
ists. Mr. Lutkin will conduct. 

On Tuesday evening, May 30, the 
traditional “Artists’ Night” will present 
a symphonic program under the direction 
of Frederick Stock, with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and Helen Stanley 
and Charles Dalmorés as soloists. Wolf- 
Ferrari’s master choral work, “The New 
Life,” will be given on Thursday even- 
ing, June 1, with the festival chorus of 
600 and an additional chorus of 300 
women from the Evanston and New 
Trier High Schools. Alice Nielsen and 
Clarence Whitehill will be the soloists, 
and Mr. Lutkin will direct. Preceding 
the “New Life” a short concert program 
will be produced in which arias by the 
soloists mentioned above and orchestral 
numbers under Mr. Stock will be given. 

The regular children’s matinée on 
Saturday, June 3, will be devoted to the 
first performance in America of a chil- 
dren’s cantata, by the Chicago composer, 
Cyril Graham, the usual number of chil- 
dren’s and patriotic songs, selections in 
commemoration of the Shakespeare anni- 
versary, and orchestral pieces. 


Children’s Chorus to Sing 


A chorus of 1500 children’s voices 
from the grade schools of Evanston, Wil- 
mette and Glencoe will sing and the Chi- 
cago Orchestra and Edith Mason and 
Reed Miller will participate. 

The last concert on Saturday evening, 
June 3, will be “Operatic Night,” at 
which Anna Case and Emilio de Gogorza 
will be the soloists. The festival chorus 
will sing operatic choruses. 

Mr. Kinsey, as in former years, has 
full charge of the business affairs of the 
festival, with offices at 624 South Michi- 
gan Avenue. The officers and directors 
of the North Shore Festival Association 





are as follows: Frank A. Shaw, pre: 
dent; Harry B. Wyeth, Alexander « 
Mason, vice-presidents; Walter B. Smit 
secretary; John Hale Hilton, treasure 
M. Cochrane Armour, Dr. A. W. Harr 
Henry S. Henschen, William F. Hyp: 
Chancellor L. Jenks, Joseph E. Pade 
Charles N. Stevens, C. W. Spoffo: 
George S. Montgomery, Frederic P. Vo 
and Carl D. Kinsey, business mangeer. 

» me. 


GRAND OPERA IN DAYTON 


Boston Company and Pavlowa Give 
Enthusiastic Welcome 


DAYTON, OHIO, Feb. 11.—Dayton ha 
its first visit of a metropolitan ope 
company on Monday evening, when t} 
Boston Grand Opera Company, with Pa 
lowa and the Imperial Russian Balle 
appeared at the Victoria Theater befo, 
the largest and most brilliant audien 
that was ever gathered here for a m: 
sical event, and many people were turne 
away owing to lack of room. 

Puccini’s “Madama _ Butterfly” wa 
given. Mme. Tamaki Miura, the Japa 
nese prima donna, proved a real sens: 
tion and, with the assisting artists, Ric 
cardo Martin as Pinkerton, Graha: 
Marr as Sharpless and Elvira Levero: 
as Suzuki, was given a veritable ova 
tion after the performance. The sing 
ing of Martin and Marr was especial!, 
fine. 

Following the opera, Pavlowa and he 
ballet appeared, giving a beautiful pres 
entation of “Snowflakes.” Adolp! 
Schmidt conducted. The company wa 
brought to Dayton under the direction o 
A. F. Thiele, and he was warmly con 
gratulated for giving the city the oppo) 
tunity of hearing this notable compan, 

““SCHERZO.” 








Iowa Suffragists Want Campaign Song 
—Prize Five Dollars 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 10.—Iowa 
suffragists are using songs to kindle en 
thusiasm for the “cause,” and the Ceda: 
Rapids adherents of the faith want a 
better song than their sister workers, 
relates the Cedar Rapids Republica) 
They are asking song composers for a 
song suitable for campaign uses, ani 
offer two prizes—of $5 and $3 each—and 
a modest amount of fame to the winner. 
Song writers are asked to communicate 
with Mrs. R. D. Taylor of Cedar Rap 
ids, Iowa. 





Mme. Buckhout Conducts Choral Club 


A concert was given by the Choral Clu!) 
of Holy Trinity P. E. Church, corner o! 
Lenox Avenue and 122d Street, New 
York, on Monday evening, Feb. 7. Mme 
Bnckhout, the soprano, is the conducto: 
of this organization. Under her direc 
tion the chorus sang ably works by Pin 
suti, Nevin, Wareing, Gilberté, Hildach 
and Trotére, and received much applause 
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HANS SCHNEIDER’S SHARE IN 


PROVIDENCE’S MUSICAL UPLIFT 





As Piano Teacher and Lecturer 
He Has Been Aiding 
Progress of City 


;)ROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 20.—One 
of the active figures in the musical 

‘e of Providence is Hans Schneider, 

ho has been contributing vigorously to 

e city’s progress as piano teacher, lec- 

rer and conductor since 1887. 

Mr. Schneider was graduated from 

vernmental schools in Germany and 

vent three years in conservatory study 
nder eminent masters. At the same 
me he had one year’s study of philoso- 

hy and one year as assistant choral di- 
ector at the Cologne Opera. He was 
he conductor of several singing socie- 

es, and traveling teacher for the Peo- 
ple’s Educational Society, musical sec- 
tion. 

Upon his arrival in America, in 1887, 
he was the conductor of the St. Cecilia 
Singing Society, Providence, and later 
on assistant conductor and secretary of 
the Providence Symphony Orchestra. In 
i898 he organized the Providence Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and _ Providence 
Singing Society, which lasted two years 
and died from lack of interest. 

It was in 1894 that he gave his first 
course of public lectures on music, giv- 
ing five of these at Music Hall. Since 
that time Mr. Schneider has given in- 
numerable lectures under varied and im- 
portant auspices in Providence and other 
cities, his subjects covering virtually all 
the ramifications of music. In 1913 he 
was appointed bandmaster of the Na- 
tional Guard, and in the same year he 
conducted the Grieg Concerto with the 
Providence Symphony Orchestra for the 
performance of that work by his pupil, 
\nnie Whelan. 

He addressed the convention of the 
New York Music Teachers’ Association 
at Saratoga, his subject being “The Ad- 
vantage of Psychology to Music Teach- 
ers.” In 1915 he spoke before the con- 
vention of the National Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation at Pittsburgh on the subject 








Hans’ Schneider, 
Teacher and Lecturer of Providence, 
R. I. 


of “The Physiological Memory in Music 
He also delivered lectures at 
the New England Conservatory on “The 
Psychology of Piano Playing. 
more did he address the National Music 
Teachers’ Association this season at Buf- 
falo on “The Psycho-Physiological Back- 
ground of Pupils’ Mistakes.” 


Teaching.” 


Busy Season for Stanley Quartet 

The Stanley Quartet of New -York, 
Louise MacMahon, soprano; Flora Har- 
die, contralto; Joseph Matthieu, tenor, 


~ Photo by Roshiba 


Prominent 





and James Stanley, bass, has been ex- 
ceptionally busy since Jan. 1. The quar- 
tet has appeared with many clubs and 
societies in and around New York, and 
has won favor on every appearance. The 
work of Eleanor Stanley, pianist of the 
organization, has played an important 
part, too, in its success. Since the 
new year they have been heard at Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; Middletown, N. Y.; twice 
before the Sorosis Club of New York, a 
return date with the Mozart Society of 
New York, at a private musicale and 
reception at Sherry’s, New York, before 
the Bankers’ Association at the Astor, 
at a private concert at the MacAlpin and 
at the Rocky Mountain Club at the Bilt- 
more. 


BOSTON QUARTET WINS PRAISE 


Harvard Club Evinces Appreciation of 
Well-Devised Program 


The Boston Quartet made its first pub- 
lic New York appearance at the Harvard 
Club Sunday afternoon, Feb. 20. The 
personnel of the organization is Sylvain 
Noack, first violin; Otto Roth, second 
violin; Emil Férir, viola, and Alwin 
Schroeder, ’cello, all but Mr. Schroeder 
being members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Judging by the highly artistic work of 
the quartet on this occasion, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the players have not 
been associated as a string quartet en- 
semble for a great number of years. Not 
a blemish or scratch marred their play- 
ing, which was as smooth and finished 
as one is accustomed to expect from the 
Flonzaleys or the Kneisels. The most 
delicate shading, the finest pianissimo 
effects, as well as the most perfect lead- 
ing of voices, was attained by the play- 
ers, who appeared perfectly familiar 
with each other’s style and in sympathy 
with it. 

The Allegro and Scherzo of the Bee- 
thoven B Flat Major Quartet were played 
with spirit and fine rhythmic sense, 
while the Adagio had the perfect legato 
of a single string instrument. The crisp 
Allegretto of the Haydn D Major Quar- 
tet, the lovely cantabile of the Largo 
movement, the sparkling Menuetto and 
the brilliant finale found favor with the 
large audience, and the players were 
most heartily applauded and recalled 
again and again. H. B. 








BOURSTIN ADMIRERS 
HEAR FINE PROGRAM 


In Handel Sonata the Skill and 
Musicianship of Volinist 
Are Shown 


Giving his second New York recital 
this season in A£olian Hall on Feb. 19, 
Arkady Bourstin, the youthful Russian 
violinist, repeated the success registered 
at his preceding performance. 

The larger works on his program were 
Handel’s lovely Sonata in A Major and 


the Goldmark Concerto. Several recital- 
ists have offered the last-named work 
in New York this season, although it con. 
tains little that will hallow its composer’s 
name. Its silky melodies were feelingly 
uttered by the soloist, and he earned the 
volley of applause which followed the 
concluding cadence. Yet Mr. Bourstin 
is somewhat better fitted to the interpre- 
tation of music in the Handelian man- 
ner. The above-mentioned sonata he 
played nobly, with conviction and striking 
sincerity. 

The shorter works heard were Svend- 
sen’s “Romance,” a Scherzo by Tschai- 
kowsky, the Tor Aulin Berceuse, Sini- 
gaglia’s “Rhapsodie Piemontese” and the 
Saint Saéns Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso. The Tor Aulin number was 
a potent applause-bringer, nor would the 
large audience desist until the number 
was repeated. The brilliant Sinigaglia 
work evoked a similarly effusive demon- 
stration and the popular Saint-Saéns 
number lacked nothing in the way of ap- 
preciation. At the end Mr. Bourstin 
granted a number of encores. 





B. R. 





California Violinist Discusses “Fake” 
and Genuine Cremonas 


OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 19.—An_inter- 
esting article on “Cremonas, Fake and 
Genuine,” appeared in a recent issue of 
the San Francisco Sunday Examiner. 
It was written by Carl Lanzer of Oak- 
land, known here as the “American Pag- 
anini,” and describes in entertaining 
fashion the best ways of distinguishing 
between false and true Cremonas. 
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APPEARED WITH 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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NEW YORK RECITAL 


GIVING TWO DISTINCT PROGRAMS 


| 





“Fine Voice and Diction and Superb Style’—New York Sun 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
SOLOISTS WITHDRAW 


Cavalieri and Muratore Refuse to 
Appear after Dispute 
over Terms 


A change of program was necessitated 
at the concert of the Russian Symphony 
Society at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Feb. 19. The concertgoers found notices 
in the lobby to the effect that, “through 
no fault of the society,” Lina Cavalieri 
and Lucien Muratore would not appear 
and that Adelaide Fischer and Oscar 
Seagle would be the soloists. Frank S. 
Hastings, president of the society, also 
made the statement from the platform 
that, in spite of a written agreement, 
Mme. Cavalieri and Mr. Muratore re- 
fused to appear. 

On the day of the concert Mme. Cava- 
lieri and Mr. Muratore told their side of 
the story to a representative of the New 
York Herald, as follows: 

“While in Chicago we were asked to 
sing at this concert, and told them that 
our terms were $2, 500 for our joint ap- 
pearance, to which the agent replied that 
since the Russians were allied to the 
French and Italians we ought to shade 
our price, which we did, naming $2,000 
as the figure. Then time elapsed and 
no contract was presented for signature. 

“A few days ago we telephoned and 

asked when the contract was coming, 
whereupon Mr. Altschuler came to see 
us and said something about patriotism, 
but we told him through an interpreter 
that we would have to have a contract 
before appearing. Then we were offered 
$1,000 and the rest later, but that did 
not appeal to us. We were then told that 
the Russian Symphony Society had a 
contract for our appearance, but since 
we did not sign such a contract and since 
it was drawn up by an agent whom we 
did not authorize, we did not feel bound 
to keep its terms. So we did not sing. 

“We regret this incident very much, 
but yet may say that,” declared Mrie. 
Cavalieri, “that if this were a patriotic 
benefit both my husband and I would sing 
for nothing. But this is not a benefit 
concert, and the Russian Symphony So- 
ciety is, we believe, not a charitable in- 
stitution.” 

In the concert of Feb. 19, Adelaide 
Fischer revealed delightful vocal qualities 
in “Depuis le jour” and three songs. She 
was compelled to repeat Rawlins Cot- 
tenet’s “Red, Red Rose,” in which she 
achieved some lovely high pianissimi. 
Mr. Seagle offered Moussorgsky’s “Song 
of the Flea” in French, after which he 
received several recalls. He sang but 
two of the four songs scheduled for him, 
arousing enthusiasm with his brilliant 
baritone and polished style in Cui’s 
“Enfant, si j’etais roi.” His highly 
capable accompanist, Frank Bibb, also 
supported Miss Fischer in her songs. 

The orchestral program built by Mod- 
est Altschuler was not markedly sub- 
stantial in structure. Announced as a 
“first time” hearing was that of a 
Serbian Fantasie of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
which is not momentous in its importance. 
The audience exacted a repetition of Mr. 
Altschuler’s own arrangement for orches- 
tra of the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Chanson 
Indoue.” K. S. C. 


San Francisco Bars Ten-cent Grand 
Opera From Municipal Auditorium 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 15.—Permission 
to present grand opera in the Municipal 
Auditorium has been denied by the Board 
of Supervisors, and so Signor Pasquali 
is compelled to give up his ten-to-seventy- 
five-cent educational enterprise. The 
popular concerts of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra seem to be shut out 
of the auditorium by the same ruling, 
and for the present they are to be con- 
tinued in the Cort Theater. T. N. 


Fanning to 








Spring Tour Takes Cecil 
California 


Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin are 
in the midst of the busiest season of 
their career. They have been filling at 
the rate of three and four engagements 
per week, and will continue doing so until 





late in May. Last week Mr. Fanning 
gave a recital in Springfield, Ohio, on 
Monday night, and the following night 
he sang Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman” 
at Otterbein College, and preceded this 
work with a short recital, accompanied 
by Mr. Turpin. On Friday they gave a 
very successful recital for the Rubin- 
stein Club of St. Louis, and are now on 
a short tour of the South. Early in 
March they have several Eastern en- 
gagements to fill, and on March 14 start 
for a five weeks’ tour of California, under 
the management of L. E. Behymer of 
Los Angeles. 


TWO FINE LOS ANGELES 
AUDIENCES FOR DESTINN 


Singer’s Work Received with Greatest 
Satisfaction—Symphony Orchestra 
Gives a Popular Concert 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 13.—Pre-educated 
by the phonograph as to what to expect 
from the voice of Emmy Destinn, Los 
Angeles turned out two large audiences 
this week to hear this Metropolitan song 
bird. She appeared in the L. E. Behy- 
mer Philharmonic Courses. 

Miss Destinn’s singing of the Puccini 
arias was taken as authoritative and her 
rendition of numbers from the Bohemian 
operas and of Slavic songs came in the 
category of novelties. Her work was 
received with the greatest satisfaction 
and enjoyment by audiences which, more 
than usual, included the well-posted lov- 
ers of music. Roderick White proved 
himself a sympathetic violinist, playing 
a good deal on the style of Kreisler, 
which is sufficient praise, and Homer 
Samuels was all that could be asked as 
an accompanist. 

Marian MacDowell (Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell) gave a lecture recital at Blan- 
chard Hall Friday afternoon to a large 
audience. She devoted herself to the 
ideals and works of her celebrated 
husband. At present Mrs. MacDowell is 
confined to her room by a slight attack 
of ptomaine poisoning. 

At the third popular concert of the 
local Symphony Orchestra, the solosists 
were Ida Selby, pianist, and S. R. Val- 
enza, harpist. While Mr. Valenza is a 
concert artist of ripe and rare abilities, 
Miss Selby has been before the public 
but a short time. She oe the Grieg 
piano concerto with orchestra, and gave 
an excellent account of her study at home 
and abroad. She played this work with 
certainty and accuracy, and with especial 
success in the first movement. 

The orchestra, under Adolf Tandler, 
presented several novelties and offered 
a rarely good program, not at all popu- 
lar in the sense of being light and 
shallow. 

Henri La Bonté is offering a series of 
morning musicales at the Alexandria 
Hotel ballroom, on the style of the Bagby 
Waldorf recitals. The soloists this week 
are Constance Balpeur, soprano, Jaimie 
Overton, violin, and Mr. La Bonteé. 

W. F. G. 





New York Teichess. Plan Program for 
Syracuse Meeting 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 21.—The tenta- 
tive program for the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, to be held 
at Syracuse University, June 20-22, has 
been prepared. The three days’ meeting 
will include report of work in the dif- 
ferent counties, reports from auxiliary 
associations, concerts, and a number of 
important conferences. 





Dr. P. M. Marafioti gave a reception 
for Enrico Caruso last Sunday afternoon 
at his home at 202 Mad‘son Avenue, 
New York. 


SOCIETY APPLAUDS 
SUFFRAGE OPERETTA 


Brilliant First Night at Waldorf- 
Astoria for “Melinda and 
Her Sisters”’ 


The famous horseshoe at the Metro- 
politan never presented a more brilliant 
spectacle than the first tier of boxes in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Friday evening, Feb. 18, 
when society gathered for the produc- 
tion of the suffrage operetta, “Melinda 
and Her Sisters.” Governor and Mrs. 
Whitman came down from Albany for 
the occasion. 

Society turned eagerly to the new 
delight of an operetta by women and 
applauded itself into exhaustion over the 
opera, of which Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
is the author of the book, and Elsa Max- 


well the writer of both music and lyrics. 

“Melinda” is built about the efforts of 
Mrs. John Pepper to get into society, 
and to win social recognition for her six 


daughters. 

One of the “hits” was when Marie 
Dressler, the Mrs. Pepper, picked up 
her green train and proceeded to satirize 
the “Faun” of the Bullet Russe. The 
house rocked with laughter while she 


warbled: 


“T have never dallied with the Russian leather 


ballet, 

And the ballet shall not dally with me.’’ 

Dorothy Gordon Fellowes, as soloist in 
the “Little Searchlight,” Mrs. G. J. S. 
White in “The Little Love Letter,” and 
Emmy Wehlen in the “Telephone Song” 
were obliged to repeat again and again 
the pretty bits of tuneful melody. 

The principals were as follows: 
John 
Pam 
Dollie 


Mrs. John Pepper, Marie Dressler; 
Pepper, Preston Gibson; Nellie Pepper, 
Day; Annie Pepper, Mrs. Idalia Ide; 
Pepper, Mlle. Odette le Fontenay; Pollie 
Pepper, Gwendolyn King; Mollie Pepper, 
Emmy Wehlen; Bessie Pepper, Mrs. G. J. S. 
White; Bettie Pepper, Grace Bristed; Me- 
linda Pepper, Marie Doro; Mrs. Grundy, 
Ruth Cunningham; Mrs. Malaprop, Josephine 
Hall; Dr. Doolittle, Claude Beerbohm ; Mayor 
Dooless, Paul Leysac; The Rev. Wonstop, 
John Warner; Miss Know-It-All, Mrs. Muriel 
Draper; Mr. Vermifuge, Richard Fletcher ; 
Butler, Addison Mizner. 


Other participants included Maud 
Kahn, daughter of Otto H. Kahn; Albert 
Lindquest, Mme. Frances Alda and Sybil 
Vane. M. S. 


VON ENDE STUDENTS APPEAR 


Fine 





Well-Planned Program Reveals 
Work of School 


The students of the Von Ende School 
of Music provided an interesting recital 
at the school on Saturday evening, Feb. 
19. A high standard was maintained 
throughout the recital, many of the 
young performers showing a sincere pur- 
pose and promise of development. 

The instructors whose pupils were 
heard are Sigismond Stojowski, Law- 
rence Goodman, Mme. Remenyi Von Ende, 
Herwegh Von Ende, Albert Jonas, Hans 
van den Burg, and Elsie Conrad, while 
those who revealed the fruits of their in- 
struction were Ferdinand Wachsman, 
Minnie Kaufman, Cecile Heller, Henry 
Oberndorfer, Mildred Keightly, Lena 
Golden, Pearl Rothschild, Helen Vogel 
and Rebecca Harkavy. 

Mrs. Wachsman, a Stojowski pupil, 
played a Beethoven Sonata with an 
abundance of technical proficiency. Miss 
Kaufman played compositions of Men- 
delssohn, Bach and Lavallee with deli- 
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STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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cacy and style. Miss Rothschild, a pu, | 
of Alberto Jonas, played “Des ‘Abend:” 
of Schumann and the A Flat Polonai., 
of Chopin brilliantly and feelingly, wh . 
Henry Oberndorfer another Jonas pup |. 
played a Sgambatti number and Rub; 
stein’s “Staccato Etude.” Miss Heller . 
soprano, pupil of A. Remenyi Von En: 
sang an aria from .Thais,” “Chere Nu; ” 
of Bachelet, the Bruch “Ave Mari: 
“Zueignung” of Strauss, and Liszt’s “]) . 
Lorelei.” His voice was pleasing _, 
quality, flexible and capable of produ 
ing the varied effects sought. Willia 
Reddick was a capable accompanist. . 
the pupils were applauded by a lary 
enthusiastic audience, and much of th. 
applause was well deserved, as it paid . 
fitting tribute to the commendable r 
sults that are being attained at the V; 
Ende School. H. B. 


MILWAUKEE ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS TO BIG AUDIENCE 


Hold Auditorium Symphony Has Upo: 
Public Affections Attested by 
Attendance of 3600 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 16. — Two ver: 
capable soloists, four numbers not by 
fore heard at these events and an au 
dience of 3600 combined to make th 
concert given by the Auditorium Sym 
phony Orchestra Sunday, under the di 
rection of Hermann A. Zeitz, one oi 
marked interest. 

Carol Robinson, Chicago pianist, win 
ner of a National Federation prize, 
played MacDowell’s A Minor Concert. 
and made a fine impression; her reading 
of the work was refined and she ex 
hibited admirable technical equipment. 
Much enthusiasm also attended the de 
livery of an aria by Mme. Ellis Krake, 
San Francisco contralto. The warmth 
and carrying power of Mme. Krake’s 
voice helped to inspire lively responses 
to her singing. Both soloists were called 
upon to add encore numbers. 

Among the orchestra numbers which 
proved of much interest were Goldmark’: 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony and Schein 
pflug’s Overture to a Shakespeare com 
edy. William Jaffe’s rendition of the 
“Thais” “Meditation” had to be repeated 

A Beethoven recital was given at the 
Atheneum Monday evening by J. Erich 
Schmaal, pianist, assisted by Hugo Bach, 





’cellist; Albert Fink, violinist; Oscar Dost, 


clarinettist, and Ludwig Eybisch, tenor. 
The B Flat Trio, Op. 11, was played with 
admirable interpretative perception and 
finish, and the Sonata in A Major, Op. 
69, for piano and ’cello, was given with 
commendable spirit and artistry by Mr. 
Bach and Mr. Schmaal. Mr. Fink played 
the Romance in F Major, and Mr. 
Eybisch sang four songs. J. E. M. 
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CHORAL MUSIC OF 
MERIT IN BUFFALO ~ 


Middleton Soloist with Orpheus 
Club—Rubinstein Program 
Well Delivered 


BuFFALO, Feb. 18.—The second Or- 
nheus concert of the season took place 
‘n Elmwood Music Hall, Feb. 14. Di- 
rector John Lund presented a program 
of excellence and the men sang with 
spirit and fine phrasing. The chief 
choral number was Grieg’s “Landsight- 
ing,” which was effectively given, with 
orchestral and organ accompaniment. 
An a cappella number which found favor 


was Spicker’s “Das Alte Muetterlein,” 
one of the most effective numbers in the 
Orpheus répertoire. 

Arthur Middleton, who made such an 
excellent impression when he sang here 
at the last May Music Festival, was the 
soloist. His first number, an air from 
“Le Tambour Major” of Ambroise 
Thomas, was sung with verve and 
splendid tone and the audience would not 
be satisfied until he granted an encore. 
In a group of German lieder, Mr. Middle- 
ton’s singing was of a high order of ex- 
cellence and he was obliged to add two 
encore numbers in response to insistent 
applause, the last, “The Evening Star” 
from Wagner’s “Tannhiuser,” showing 
the scope of his voice and art to fine 
a. In the incidental solo in the 
Grieg number, Mr. Middleton scored 
heavily. 

William J. Gomph accompanied the 
soloist with sympathy and fine musician- 
ship. Dr. Edward Herbst was an effi- 
cient accompanist for the chorus. A 
small string orchestra did good work, 
especially in a composition of Director 
Lund’s, entitled “Im Garten.” There was 
a large attendance. 

The Rubinstein Club of women’s voices, 
Mary M. Howard, director, gave its 
second concert of the season, Thursday 
morning, Feb. 17, at the Hotel Iroquois, 
before a large audience. Miss Howard 
presented some fine choral numbers, 
which were sung with excellent ex- 
pression and tone by the chorus. The 
“Spinning Song” and Chorus from Wag- 
ner’s “Flying Dutchman,” in which the 
incidental solo was well delivered by 
Mrs. Max J. Weisberg, soprano, was 
especially noteworthy. The soloist was 
Mrs. Eveleen Burns Patterson, violinist, 
who, in compositions by Ries, Schumann 
and Gabriel-Marie, displayed a good 
tone, adequate technique and fine sense 
or rhythm. The accompaniments for the 
chorus were in the thoroughly capable 
hands of Clara M. Diehl. 

The free organ concert of Sunday, Feb. 
13, was given by Dr. Edward Young 
Mason of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
who gave an excellent account of him- 
self and was roundly applauded. Mrs. 
H. H. Griffin, contralto, a local singer, 
was the assisting artist, her solo num- 
bers being compositions of Buck, in 
which she displayed her fine voice and 
style to advantage. William J. Gomph 
played the accompaniments for the 
singer excellently. 

F. H. H. 








Another New York Appearance for La 
Argentina, Spanish Dancer 


Because of her recent success at her 
first New York appearance, La Argen- 
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Carl Friedberg, the 


pianist, has been accorded distinguished 
recognition in the United States as the 
result of his scholarly, brilliant and poetic 


interpretations. 
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tina, the Spanish dancer, will give an- 
other performance at the Maxine El- 
liott Theater, New York, on Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 29. She will be assisted 
as before by the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, of which George Barrére is 
conductor. 





Gregor A. Gaitz-Hocky, a violinist who 
plays in leading New York hotels, is said 
to have lost $50,000 in a mining stock 
swindle. 





“A POLISHED METHOD” 
“FLEXIBILITY OF VOICE” . 


“EXCELLENT DICTION” 
“SONOROUS VOICE” 
“FRESHNESS AND POWER” 
“VOICE OF LARGE VOLUME” 





ARTHUR HERSCHMANN «izes with: 


“SINCERITY AND SENTIMENT” 
“MUSICAL TASTE, INTELLIGENCE AND FEELING” 
“FINE VOCAL MEANS; A FAULTLESS MANNER’”’ (Staatzeitung ) 
“DRAMATIC FERVOR AND VIRILITY” 


“MAGNIFICENT VOCAL MEANS” 
“A VOICE OF RANGE AND STRENGTH” 
“POWERFUL, CONVINCING VOICE” 


SPIZZI & CAMPANARI, Managers, Longacre Bldg., New York 


. . (New York Herald) 
“a? (New York Times ) 
(Evening Sun) 
( Tribune ) 


. . . 


(N. Y. American ) 

(N. Y. Evening Post) 
(N. Y. Revue) 
(Springfield Republican ) 
(Buffalo Express ) 

. (Signale-BERLIN ) 
(Standard-LONDON ) 
(Critique Musicale-PARIS ) 
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Saudek Ensemble Plays with Rare 
Charm—Swedish Glee Club Heard 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 21.—Another of 
those rare concerts was given by the 
Saudek Ensemble at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club last week. It was the first 
of this season’s recitals. Brahms’s Clari- 
net Quintet was one of the numbers and 
it was played with rare charm and under- 
standing. 

Other offerings were Mozart’s An- 
dantino, for flute, harp and _ strings, 
and the Saint-Saéns “Tarantelle,” for 
flute, clarinet, strings and piano. The 
players are Jan Maria Falck, violin; Jo- 
seph Derdeyn, violoncello; Julius Bielo, 
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contra bass; Carl Bernthaler, piano; Jo- 
seph Schuecker, harp; Domenico Caputo, 
clarinet, and Victor Saudek, flute. 

The music section of the Academy of 
Science and Art gave its second concert 
of the season last week and attracted 
another large audience to the Lecture 
Hall of Carnegie Institute. The Swedish 
Glee Club, under the able direction of 
Ernest Francke, presented folk-songs 
from Sweden, Norway and Finland. 

The singing of the twenty men was 
marked with sincerity, simplicity and 
understanding. Harvey Gaul, the organ- 
ist and composer, was to have been the 
lecturer on this occasion, but illness pre- 
vented, and his place was filled ably by 
A. Stanley Osborn of the Allegheny High 
School. 
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Engaged for Gade’s ‘‘Crusaders,”’ 


Scored Success in Deems Taylor’s 
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Baritone 


Tarrytown, N. Y., March 3. 


“Highwayman” 
with Yonkers Chaminade Club 
on Jan. 29 


76 West 68th St., New York 
Tel. 4316 Columbus 
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DR. MUCK PRESENTS 
UNFAMILIAR MUSIC 


Boston Symphony Heard in Two 
Unusually Absorbing New 
York Programs 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra paid 
its fourth New York visit last week. Dr. 
Muck, contrary to his custom, gave ab- 
sorbing programs. Perhaps even this im- 
perturbable personage sometimes feels 
the sting of criticism in one way or an- 
other, so that sooner or later complain- 
ing voices may take effect. This time, 
at all events, he gave indications of 
striving to please a diversity of tastes 
on one and the same occasion. So 
Thursday evening was judiciously par- 
titioned. 

They who like Gallic impressionism, 
Teutonic realism and classicism of the 


placid order obtained combined or sep- 
arate satisfaction. For the first-men- 
tioned there was Debussy’s “La Mer”; 
for the second type Strauss’s “Don Qui- 
xote,” while those of ancient faith got 
their fill at the end of the evening with 
Haydn’s E-Flat Symphony (“with the 
kettle-drum roll.”) The position of the 
last seemed at first debatable. But far 
from an anticlimax after the Strauss 
number, it was entirely acceptable and 
refreshing. 

Now neither “La Mer” nor “Don 
Quixote” is a notoriously familiar ac- 
quaintance in this vicinity. Neither is 
its composer’s greatest or most vital ef- 
fort, yet both are interesting. “La Mer” 
is relatively by far the less important 
of the two. Contrasted with the more 
recent products of the Frenchmen— 
notably with Ravel—much of it sounds 
ingenuous, not to say outmoded, despite 
the still alluring beauty of certain ef- 
fects. But the chief defect of the three 
movements (“From Dawn Till Noon on 
the Ocean,” “Frolic of the Waves,” “Dia- 
logue of Wind and Sea”) lies in the 
weakness of their suggestive quality. 
Even as unconstrained impressionism, 
the greater part of this music fails to 
carry conviction. Compared with the far 
less pretentious maritime music in the 
“Scheherazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, it 
wants directness and graphic power; and 
by contrast with Edward MacDowell’s 
miniature “Sea Pieces,” it lacks the mood 
of the sea, the vast, indefinable effect 
which the deep exercises upon the imagi- 
nation. 

The Boston Orchestra played this 
music in-strikingly beautiful fashion, if 
with somewhat excessive robustness. 
Even finer was the interpretation of the 
“Don Quixote.” We cannot agree with 
those who see in this work the culmina- 
tion of its composer’s powers. For sin- 
gleness of purpose and homogeneity of 
texture, it does not rank with the simple 
“Death and Transfiguration.” Besides, 
its frequent and elaborate fatuities mar 
the balance of beauty and real humor. 
Such pages as the Don’s discourse on the 
ideal, and his demise move one by their 
sheer splendor and evidence of sincere 
feeling; and the “peaceful monks on mule 
back” provide as delectable a comic etch- 
ing as anything in “Eulenspiegel.” But 
the absurd passages merely justify 
Romain  Rolland’s’ observation that 
“Strauss is the genius of bad taste.” 





The Matinée Program 


Saturday afternoon’s concert began 
with a performance of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Antar” Symphony of so somnolent 
and perfunctory a character that the ap- 
plause evoked could not even be distin- 
guished by the overworked epithet “po- 
lite.” Indeed, at the close of the first 
movement barely a score of persons in 
the huge audience even took the trouble 
to clap their hands at all. To be sure, 
“Antar” is not its composer’s greatest 
work. At no point does it compare with 
“Scheherazade” in melodic allurement or 
warmth of imagination, notwithstanding 
all of which it possesses elements of con- 
siderable and characteristic charm. But 
they went for next to nothing Saturday. 
If Dr. Muck had entertained the liveliest 
sort of grudge against the composer he 
could not have conducted the symphony 
with more consummate indifference. 

Matters mended with the succeeding 
number, Liszt’s “Ce qu’ on entend sur 
la Montagne.” Doubtless none of the 
lesser symphonic poems is more un- 
familiar than this. The local concert rec- 
ords probably do not chronicle a single 
poamemente of it since 1869, when it was 

rought to American attention. In some 
respects the neglect is accountable, in 
others it must be regretted. “What one 


hears on the mountain” lacks the ele- 
ments which have made the popular for- 
tunes of “Les Préludes,” of “Tasso,” of 
the “Battle of the Huns,” of “Mazeppa.” 
It has neither the copious melodic efflux 
of the first two, nor the spectacular melo- 
dramatic qualities of the others. 


Progenitor of Modern Works 


And yet this forgotten score proves on 
examination an amazing thing, the pro- 
genitor of certain modern works held in 
great esteem, the source of eloquent ef- 
fects long since common property. In 
Liszt’s summation and commentary on 
Hugo’s poetic ruminations upon the in- 
explicable disparities between the radi- 
ance of nature and the griefs of mankind 
may be seen the legitimate parent of 
Strauss’s “Zarathustra.” The scheme is 
simpler, the emotional proposition lucid 
and elementary by comparison, the sub- 
jective concentration greater. Liszt ven- 
tured upon no such audacious metaphysi- 
cal hair-splitting as Strauss in _ his 
Nietzschean treatise. Yet the goal at- 
tained in both cases is amazingly sim- 
ilar. And here and there is an outward 
suggestion of relationship. Would it not, 
perhaps, be inquiring too closely to ask 
if Liszt’s questioning double-bass pizzi- 
cati and drum taps at the close did not 
show Strauss the way to his nebulous, 
unresponsive close in two keys at once? 

Wagner, before Strauss, learned things 
from this work. Liszt finished it in 1849. 
Rheingold” was composed in 1853. Yet 
the famous chromatic figure of the 
Nibelung’s servitude appears full blown 
as the query of suffering humanity in the 
“Mountain” symphony. The juxtaposi- 
tion of moods is surprisingly eloquent, 
the instrumentation remarkable. 

The Boston players gave it a telling 
performance. The concert closed with 
the “Flying Dutchman” a . 


CLARENCE BIRD IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


American Pianist Pleases by His 
Sincerity, Intelligence 
and Animation 

Clarence Bird, who, speaking by the 
card, made his New York début at a 
Biltmore morning musicale not long ago, 
offered a more formal disclosure of his 
gifts in a recital at Aolian Hall last 
Sunday afternoon. The young pianist’s 
name is sufficiently familiar here by vir- 
tue of his European successes. He comes 
from the Middle West, studied with 
Leschetizky, lived for a space in Flor- 
ence, where his work enlisted wholesale 
Italian approval, and played in London 
and Vienna, which indorsed him further. 


On this side of the water he has enter- 
tained Detroit, Chicago and several other 
localities. 

An audience of friendly disposition 
and fair size made a lively show of sat- 
isfaction over his playing on Sunday. 
There was voluminous applause and a 
demand for more than the program pro- 
vided. The listed contributions included 
a Martini minuet, some Beethoven “Bag- 
atelles,” a Mozart sonata (F Major), 
Schumann’s C Major “Fantasie,” a 
Brahms intermezzo, rhapsody and waltz, 
and some Chopin, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, 
Debussy and Saint-Saéns numbers. 

Mr. Bird is talented and at their best 
his talents engage respect, both by rea- 
son of their immediate results and the 
promise of development and larger rami- 
fications. He is intelligent and sincere 
and plays with assurance, animation and, 
to an extent, with technical _ skill. 
The Brahms numbers, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Valse Scherzo” and Saint-Saéns effect- 
ive “Etude en forme de Valse” called 
his best qualities into play, and the pres- 
entation of the last-named two showed 
traits of real brilliance. His Schumann 
and Chopin performances were well-in- 
tentioned, although his conceptions left 
room for disagreement. A surer sense 
of perspective and a greater amount of 
repose will doubtless be forthcoming in 
future recitals which should place him 
among the truly interesting American 
pianists. 











Girls’ Choral Gives Brooklyn Concert 


Conducted by Sidney Dorlon Lowe, 
well-known in Brooklyn music circles, 
the Girls’ Choral Society of St. Ann’s-on- 
the-Heights, gave a concert in the parish 
house on Feb. 15. They were assisted 
by Wallace Cox, baritone; Helen J. Love- 
joy, violinist, and Katharine Myers, 
pianist. 


DIAGHILEFF BALLET 
PUZZLES CHICAGO 


Its Productions Received with 
Mingled Admiration 
and Perplexity 
Chicago, Feb. 21. 


HICAGO’S reception of the Serge de 

Diaghileff Ballet Russe, which be- 

gan its first season in this city last 

Monday evening, was one mixed with 

admiration, with perplexity and often 
with astonishment. 


Audiences no less distinguished than 
those which have greeted this organiza- 
tion in the other capitals of the world 
attended the Auditorium. That the art 
of the visitors was received with not 
altogether unmixed enthusiasm was due 
perhaps to a somewhat meager familiar- 
ity with their work and methods, and also 
no doubt to the decided ultra-modernity 
of such music as that of Igor Stravin- 
sky’s “L’Oiseau de Feu,” and to the more 
obvious but strikingly Oriental, barbaric 
music of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Schehera- 
zade.” 

However, the combination of weird, 
exotic music, of bewildering rhythmic 
movement, bizarre, vivid pantomime and 
the riot of color in costumes and scenery 
made a stunning effect upon all. As in 
most big productions engaging many in- 
dividual performers, there were some 
slight flaws noticeable, but it cannot be 
gainsaid that the aggregation as a whole 
and its performance were truly admir- 


able. 

The Stravinsky “Fire-Bird,” the 
Rimsky-Korsakow “Scheherazade” and 
Schumann’s “Carnaval” constituted the 
introductory attraction. Of the three, 
the “Fire-Bird” was the most original 
and fascinatingly beautiful. The music, 
as one hears it repeatedly, grows in 
charm and discloses a wealth of melodic, 
harmonic and rhythmic beauty and san- 
ity. 

The art of Lydia Lopokowa, of Lubow 
Tschernichewa and of M. Leonide Mas- 
sine was distinguished by agility and 
grace. 

The “Scheherazade” is less imagina- 
tive, but more fervidly Oriental. The 





music brings us nothing new; in its sy) 
phonic form it has been heard here 
well as in a choreographic performan: . 
though never had it been brought o 
with such minute attention to Easte 
vagary and manner. Flore Revalles a: | 
Adolf Bolm were the principal dance 
in this piece. 

In the “Carnaval,” Miles, Lopokow . 
Tchernichewa, Bewicke and Wasilews! 
and M. Idzikowski, Bolm, Massine a) 
Cecchetti made individual successes. 

A feature which deserves separa: 
mention is the superb symphony orche 
tra of about eighty players, under t! 
direction of Ernest Ansermet. 

In the first production here of D 
bussy’s “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” a 
tention which would otherwise have be« 
paid to the music was distracted by t! 
action. Neither as choreographic n: 
pantomimic art was this representati: 
on the plane of any of the other numbe: 
of the Diaghileff repertory. 

The Polovtsian Dances from A. Bo 
odine’s opera, “Prince Igor,” on the oth: 
hand, were full of action and color tha 
gave us a glimpse into the peasant li! 
and folk song music of Eastern Russi: 
It was one of the noteworthy produ 
tions of the company. 

Two short ballets, “La Princesse F; 
chantée,” by Tschaikowsky, and Rimsk, 
Korsakoff’s “Soleil de Nuit” were see 
later in the week. There was also a: 
orchestral interlude, played very we 
indeed by the orchestra, consisting of th 
third movement from Rimsky-Korsa 
kow’s suite “Antar,” known here throug! 
its performance by our symphony orche: 
tra. 

In the formal dances of “La Princess: 
Enchantée,” Lydia Lopokowa and Adol! 
Bolm elicited much approbation and i: 
the “Soleil de Nuit,” the ensemble ani 
settings and costumes arranged by Baks' 
were notable. M. R 





Olive Mead Quartet Wins Praise in 
Brooklyn School Concert 


The Olive Mead String Quarte' 
achieved another success in Brooklyn at 
the Manual Training High School o: 
Feb. 13, giving the Brahms’ Quartet i: 
C Minor, Op. 60, with Mrs. William MM. 
Bennett supplying the piano part; Be: 
thoven’s Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, No 
2, and two movements of Schumann’ 
Quartet, Op. 41, No. 1. The interpreta 
tions were of highly sympathetic char 
acter and won an enthusiastic reception. 








“One of the finest voices the 
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opera stage of today can boast 
—ILLINOIS STAATS-ZEITUNG. 


LOUIS KREIDLER 


FAMOUS AMERICAN BARITONE 








Chicago Journal— 


* * He continued with a group of 
German songs by Wolf, 
Strauss. 
mate repressed fashion with splendid tonal 
quality and a fine feeling for music and 
texts, the art of the lieder-singer as it 
ought to be. 


Schilling and 
These he sang in a more inti- 














A REMARKABLE REFLECTION OF 
MR. KREIDLER’S VOICE IS FOUND IN 
HIS COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE RECORDS 
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Johannes 


SEMBACH 


TENOR 


: : Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


Press Comments on 
His Success in the 
} 2 Title-R6le of 
. “SIEGFRIED” 
Feb. 17, 1916 


N. Y. Press.—The features 
that attracted special attention 
were the youthfully exuberant 
and buoyant Siegfried of Jo- 
hannes Sembach, who imper- 
sonated the rodle for the first 
time in New York, and for the 
second time in his life. 


N. Y. Herald.—The Siegfried was Mr. Sembach. 


He sang the role 
for the first time here and by his clear enunciation and good singing 
found much favor. 


N. Y. Sun.—In Johannes Sembach there was a Siegfried who radiated 
youth and vigor. His singing was generally admirable and his enuncia- 
tion of the text was good. Free in action, alive with boyish vivacity, 
he succeeded also in indicating the awakening of manhood in the pres- 
ence of the aroused Valkyr. 


N. Y. Times.—But there were certain features that gave the per- 
formance an unusual interest. One was the first appearance here, and 
one of the first appearances anywhere, of Mr. Sembach as the young Sieg- 
fried. As might have been expected, it was a representation of great 
present excellence and with a promise of more. Youthful energy and 
enthusiasm are expressed in it not only by his appearance, figure, and 
action, but, as well by his voice. He delivered the music with splendid 
power and sonority, with unusually fine diction. 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph.—The Siegfried of Johannes Sembach was 
greeted with much applause. His impersonation was vigorous and youth- 
ful, and he was in very good voice. 


The Globe.—Mr. Sembach had sung the part of Siegfried only once 
before, in the performance at the Harvard Stadium last June. His ap- 
pearance and his vivacity and appropriately expressed gaiety were all 
in keeping with the Forest Boy. Vocally he has had few equals here in 
the part. After the first act he was recalled again and again with 
loud and persistent applause. 


The Evening Post.—Sembach appeared as Siegfried for the first 
time in New York yesterday and gave such a finished performance, and 
was so varied in expression, that it is difficult to realize that he sang 
it for the first time last summer. He makes a fine appearance in this 
part. Thanks to Mr. Bodanzky’s poetic feeling, Mr. Sembach was able 
to give the most touching expression to Siegfried’s longings for his 
mother that has been heard here in many a long day. Indeed, one must 
return to the time of Seidl and Jean de Reszke to remember such an 
interpretation. Mr. Sembach’s call to the bird on the pipe was excellent, 
and so was the fresh vigor of his forging of the sword. 


N. Y. Tribune.—Johannes Sembach was an admirable Siegfried, 
whose vocal emission is much freer than is the rule with German tenors. 
He gave most effectively the impression of fearless youth. 


N. Y. Staats-Zeitung.—Right from the beginning did he exude a 
soft-breath of strong romance. His scenes with Mime evoked astonish- 
ment, the smithy songs found him fresh and in good voice and with 
irresistible spirit. In the second act he disclosed real sentiment in the 
stillness of the forest. Later he rose to heroic heights, at the same time 
keeping up an excellent balance. With worthy bearing, and with full 
consciousness of his mission he carried the scene with Wotan. He 
attained real heights in the love duet with the awaking Briinnhilde. 
His was an unforgettable impersonation, both vocally and histrionically. 
The public seemed so under the spell of this Siegfried, that after it 
had recalled him several times with the other artists finally drew him 
forth alone. 





Mr. SEMBACH has been engaged to sing the Tenor role 
in the performance of “ELIJAH” to be given in Boston 
next June. 








Concert Direction:—F. C. COPPICUS, Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York 









































CHRISTIAAN KRIENS PROGRAM 





Mme. Buckhout’s Recital Presents His 
Songs and Piano Works 


In Mme. Buckhout’s series of com- 
posers’ recitals the works of Christiaan 
Kriens were presented on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 15. Mr. Kriens’s composi- 
tions were interpreted as follows: The 
songs by Mme. Buckhout, the piano works 
by Eleanor Foster and the violin com- 
positions by the composer himself. The 
program read as follows: 


First Movement from Second Sonata, for 
Violin and Piano, Mr. Kriens and Miss Fos- 
ter; “Vision, When the Birds Go North 
Again,” Mme. Buckhout; “Chanson Marie 
Antoinette,” ‘“Nuages,”’ “Danse Rustique,”’ 
Mr. Kriens; Villanelle, “Pickaninny Lullaby,” 
“Caprice Comique,’” Miss Foster; A Love 
Song, “The Swing,” “Le Soir’ (with violin 
obbligato), Mme. Buckhout; “Parfum de 
Printemps,” ‘‘La Mouche,’ Mazurka de Con- 
cert, Mr. Kriens; “La Lettre,” “Love in 
April’ (dedicated to Mme. Buckhout), Mme. 
Buckhout. 


Mr. Kriens’s music proved much to the 
eliking of the large audience which gath- 
ered to hear it. The songs are of a fine 
quality, the piano pieces are charming 
and the violin pieces are not only indi- 
vidual, but are written for the instru- 
ment most idiomatically. Mme. Buck- 
hout was obliged to repeat the song, 
“When the Birds Go North Again,” also 
“Love in April,” which is dedicated to 
her. After the second violin group Mr. 
Kriens added as an extra a movement 
from his suite, “In Holland.” 





PROGRAM OF INDIAN MUSIC 





Sophie Clark Gives Folk Songs in Native 
Tongue at Detroit Recital 


DETROIT, MIcH., Feb. 19.—One of the 
unique musical programs of last month 
was the recital of Indian songs in the 
native dialect, given by Sophie Clark, 
soprano. Miss Clark’s program was 
given in the Chippewa and Huron dia- 
lects, the singer playing her own accom- 
paniments. The recital was preceded by 
a short talk by Mrs. James Stanton Park, 
sister of Miss Clark, who discussed In- 
dian folk songs, and their use by Amer- 
ican composers. 

Miss Clark gave her Indian program 
twice during the month, before the 
Coterie Club and the Business Women’s 
Guild. Accompanied by her sister, she 
will give her illuminating interpreta- 
tions of Indian folk music before a num- 
ber of clubs in this and adjoining states 
during the spring season. 





NEW ASSEMBLY CONCERT 
Notable 





Program Offerings Include 


Kriens Compositions 


Another New Assembly concert took 
place at the Hotel Plaza on the after- 
noon of Feb. 17. The participants were 
Corinne Meissner, soprano; Laura 
Graves, contralto; Herman Lohre, tenor, 
and Christiaan Kriens, composer-violinist, 
with Eleanor Foster, Francis Moore and 
W. Blair Neale at the piano. The con- 
cert was given before a large audience 
which applauded roundly the offerings 
of the artists. The program follows: 


Aria from “Samson et Dalila,’’ Corinne 
Meissner. Violin solos, “Perfum de Prin- 
temps,” ‘‘Nuages,”’ “Danse Rustique,” Chris- 
tiaan Kriens; played by the composer, 
Eleanor Foster at the piano. Aria, “Jeanne 
d’Arec,” Tschaikowsky, Laura Graves; “E 
lucevan le Stelle,” Puccini, ‘“Bettler-Liebe,” 
Bungert; “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 
Quilter, Herman Lohre. “Vissi D’arte’”’ 
(Tosea), Puccini; ‘Elegy,’ Massenet; “My 


Huntington Woodman, 
Violin solos, “Chanson 


Heart is a _ Lute,” 
Corinne Meissner. 


Marie-Antoinette,”’ “Le Mouche,”’ Third 
Mazurka de Concert, Christiaan Kriens, 
played by the composer. Songs, “Aufent- 
halt,” Schubert; “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
Kennt,” Tschaikowsky; ‘Chanson Indoue,” 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Laura Graves. 





FULCHERS MANAGING JOURNET 





American Appearances of French Basso 
to Include Concert Tour 


Contracts have been signed for the ex- 
clusive concert management in America 
of Marcel Journet, the celebrated French 
basso, with Maurice and Gordon Fulcher. 
Mr. Journet has been re-engaged to sing 
principal bass and baritone rdéles with 
the Chicago Opera Company. Prior to 
his appearance with the Chicago Com- 
pany Journet will be heard in recitals 
and concerts in this country. ; 

Immediately after the close of the 
opera season in Chicago, Mr. Journet 
sang with remarkable success at the 
Copley-Plaza Musicales, Boston, and two 
days later sailed for France on the 
Rochambeau. He will sing during the 
early spring months at Monte Carlo, and 
in May and June will make his first ap- 
pearance at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires. 


SPIERING HONORS 
VIOLINIST-COMPOSERS 


Their Works Make Up Program 
at Noted Artist’s Annual 
Recital 


The lover of violin music was given a 
treat when Theodore Spiering gave his 
annual recital at A®olian Hall, New 
York, on Friday afternoon, Feb. 18. Mr. 
Spiering prepared a list of works that 
not only illustrated well the develop- 
ment of the instrument’s literature, but 


also showed how much of the violin lit- 
erature we owe to violinists themselves. 

Whether consciously or otherwise, his 
entire list was made up of either orig- 
inal works or arrangements by perform- 




















Theodore Spiering, the Violinist 


ers on the violin, past or present. There 
was the “Devil’s Trill” Sonata of Tar- 
tini, the Fifth Concerto of the great 
violinist Vieuxtemps, his own Caprices 
for Violin Alone, Op. 4, and a final 
group, Arthur Hartmann’s Aria from his 
“Suite in Ancient Style, Op. 27,” Edwin 
Grasse’s Scherzo, Op. 30, Dvorak’s E 
Minor Slavonic Dance, arranged by the 
violinist, Fritz Kreisler, and Brahms’s E 
Minor and G Major Hungarian Dances, 
arranged by the violinist Joachim. 

Mr. Spiering’s playing on this occasion 
was such as to appeal to all who view 
the art of the violinist from its most 
serious standpoint. There is nothing of 
the meretricious, nothing of the gallery 
in this artist’s performances; he plays 
no tid-bits to tickle the ears, he displays 
no mannerisms to attract the uninitiated. 
His is manly, healthy playing of the 
highest type. He reveals the spirit of 
Tartini, as well as that of Vieuxtemps, 
and with equal success: he can penetrate 
the former’s thought as well as the lat- 
ter’s pyrotechnics. And let it be added 
that the Belgian violinist’s Concerto, now 
most frequently done in the conservatory 
room, takes on new life when performed 
with as complete an understanding as 
Mr. Spiering possesses. He made its 
technical obstacles thrice brilliant. 

His own Caprices—he played two, one 
in A Major, the other in E Flat Major— 
are terrifically taxing. They show what 
may be done on the violin unaccom- 
panied by another instrument. They are 
musically conceived, and when played as 
Mr. Spiering does them, they are very 
interesting. Mr. Hartmann’s Aria is fine 
music, nobly conceived in the Bachian 
manner, while Mr. Grasse’s Scherzo is 
capital in its graceful modernity. Mr. 
Spiering presented both of them in a 
most favorable manner and they won 
much applause. At the close of the pro- 
gram he added as an extra the Larghetto 
from Nardini’s D Major Sonata, which 
he, however, played Allegretto. He was 
enthusiastically applauded throughout 
the recital. 

Maurice Eisner played his piano ac- 
companiments with extraordinary facil- 
ity and taste. Mr. Soiering gave him 
his share of the applause at the close of 
the recital. A. W. K, 
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“MOVIE” COMEDIAN 
TURNS BANDMASTER 


Yes, and it is Now “Composer 
Charlie Chaplin,” if 
You Please 


John Philip Sousa will never cease to 
be the March King, but he nearly lost 
the title of bandmaster of his own organ- 
ization at the New York Hippodrome 
concert of Feb. 20. The pretender to the 
title was Charlie Chaplin—beg pardon— 
“Mr. Charles Chaplin,” as the program 
described the “movie” comedian. As re- 
marked by Thomas A. Wise in intro- 
ducing Chaplin, this was the first time 
that Sousa’s Band had ever been led by 
anyone but Mr. Sousa or his regularly 
appointed assistants. 

Chaplin out-Creatored Creatore as a 
band leader in the “Poet and Peasant” 
Overture, showing incidentally that he is 
a left-handed conductor. This young 
man, who is said to be an admirer of 
Schonberg and Strauss, also conducted a 
melodious “Peace Patrol” of his own fash- 
ioning. His eccentric conducting amused 
the throng only less than the few steps 
of the “Chaplin walk” which he executed 
on one of his exits. 

Besides yielding up his baton tempo- 
rarily to the comedian, Mr. Sousa under- 
went another enlivening experience, that 
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BAVAGNOLI 


Successfully Conducts 
World’s Premiére of 


“GOYESCAS” 


Gaetano Bavagnoli, who had devoted so 
much energy and enthusiasm to the produc- 
tion of the new opera, also had charge of 
‘*Pagliacci,’’ which was sung by Ida Cajatti 
as Nedda, Caruso as Canio, Amato as Tonio, 
Bada as Beppe and Tegani as Silvio.—Morn 
ing Telegraph, Jan. 29. 

Maestro Bavagnoli gaye an eloquent read- 
ing of the score, taking advantage of each 
opportunity he saw for expressing the deli- 
eacies of sentiment and the dramatic mean- 
ings of the composer. It is hard to see how 
even the great Toscanini could have improved 
on what was done by the new conductor. 
New York American, Jan, 29, 1916. 

Mr. Bavagnoli conducted the performance 
with considerable skill.—New York Sun, Jan. 
29, 1916. 

Mr. Bavagnoli conducted a spirited per- 
formance.—New York Herald, Jan. 29, 1916. 

Gaetano Bavagnoli devoted much energy 
and enthusiasm to the production of the new 
opera.—New York Press, Jan, 29, 1916. 

In last night’s production the first honors 
went to the chorus, and to its able director 
Giulio Setti; to Rosina Galli and to Signor 
Bonfiglio for their dancing, and to the or- 
chestra under Signor Bavagnoli.—New York 
Tribune, Jan. 29, 1916. 

Conductor Bavagnoli undertook the task of 
creating the musical atmosphere of the work 
with great industry and evident liking and 
with splendid results.—New York Staats- 
Zeitung, Jan, 29, 1916. 

Mr. Bavagnoli gave a good account of him- 
self, having studied the work under the di- 
pom Qe its authors.—Deutsches Journal. 











of being kissed by Xenia Maclezova, the 
Russian danseuse. This kiss, with the 
osculatory salutes of Destinn and Tamaki 
Miura to the bandmaster, gives him the 
record of having been kissed on this stage 
by a Bohemian, a Japanese and a Rus- 
sian. 

Besides the dancer the artists were 
Bettina Freeman, the former Century 
Opera soprano, who sang “Vissi d’Arte” 
and an added Tosti “Good-bye,” and Leo 
Ornstein, the pianist, who entertained 
the audience hugely and was given sev- 
eral recalls. He laid aside the réle of a 
musical heretic for the occasion, and be- 
came ultra-orthodox, for he omitted his 
scheduled “Wild Men’s Dance” and re- 
tained the threadbare Melody in F of 
Rubinstein. K. S. C. 


GIVE AMERICAN WORKS 





Brooklyn Ladies’ Glee Club Presents 
Native Music 


The eleventh season of the Philomela 
Ladies’ Glee Club, of Brooklyn, was ef- 
fectively begun Feb. 17, with Albert 
Spalding as soloist. The program by 
American composers was given at the 
Bedford Branch of the Y. M. C. A., open- 
ing with George Chittenden Turner’s 
“Hail, Land of Freedom!” and closing 
with “The Star Spangled Banner,” in 
which the audience was asked to join. 

The chorus showed to best advantage 
in Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Indian 
songs, where careful phrasing by the 
well-balanced voices attested the valuable 
leadership of Etta Hamilton Morris. 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” by Charles Gilbert 
Spross, and “The Old Folks,” Foster- 
Sheridan, a medley of plantation mel- 
odies, comprised the first group. In the 
second part of the program were “Roses 
in Madrid,” by Gena _ Branscombe; 
“Louisiana Lullaby,” by Fay Foster, and 
“Lochinvar’s Ride,” by Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley. A trio consisting of Mrs. Percy Van 
Wart, Lucie Girard and Mrs. Harold M. 
Krey was heard in “Roses in Madrid.” 

Mr. Spalding received a gratifying 
ovation in his offerings that included his 
own Suite in C Major and his enthral- 
ling “Alabama,” “Two Winter Tales,” 
by Cecil Burleigh; “Old Bruin” and 
“What the Swallows Told,” Edwin 
Grasse’s “Waves at Play,” his own 
“Berceuse,” Fritz Kreisler’s familiar 
“Waltz” and a Chopin Nocturne. Breadth 
of expression dominated in the inter- 
pretations. G. C. T. 


GIVE BEETHOVEN CONCERT 


Philharmonic and Oratorio Societies 
Unite Effectively in Brooklyn 


Exponents of Orpheus visited Brooklyn 
with herculean might on Feb. 13, when, 
on that Sunday afternoon, the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, joined by the 
Oratorio Society of New York, mustered 
a mass of music-makers upon the stage 
of the Academy of Music. The results 
were of Gargantuan dimensions and that 
part of the public that could be accommo- 
dated in the spacious auditorium was 
greatly thrilled. Magnificent effects 
were produced by Josef Stransky and 
Louis Koemmenich, the conductors, in the 
Bach “Magnificat” and the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

Individually strong were the solos of 
Caroline Hudson Alexander, soprano: 
Nevada van der Veer, contralto: Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
basso, in the “‘Magnificat,” and each was 
rapturously applauded. G. &. T. 





To Judge College Glee Club Contest 


Victor Herbert, Louis Koemmenich 
and John Hyatt Brewer have been chosen 
as judges of the third annual Intercol- 
legiate Glee Club contest at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Saturday evening, 
March 4. Harvard, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton and Penn State 
will be competitors. Each club will 
sing Edward MacDowell’s “War Song” 
and in addition one piece of light clas- 
sical music and a college song or a col- 
lection of football songs. 
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DALLAS WELCOMES 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


Work of Local Composer Feature 
on Unique Program 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 11.—On Feb. 7 the 
Schubert Choral C:ub presented Yvonne 
de Tréville in a costume recital, repre- 
senting “Three Centuries of Prima- 
Donna.” The Opera House was entirely 
filled with music-lovers, who evidenced 
their appreciation in hearty applause 
throughout the concert. Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald, director and accompanist of 
the club, also appeared in costumes of 
the period represented. 

Miss de Tréville’s third appearance in 
Dallas within four years shows the warm 


place she holds in the hearts of music- 
lovers. She has also been giving con- 
certs in towns near here with Harriet 
Racon MacDonald as accompanist. Miss 
de Tréville’s rendition of an aria from 
“La Sonnambula” was extremely pleas- 
ing, as was her interpretation of “Light,” 
by Anna Craig Bates. The audience 
would not be satisfied until Mrs. Bates 
came out, and in response to the encore 
played the accompaniment for Miss de 
Tréeville to another song, “Valentine,” 
composed by herself. 

Songs by American composers formed 
the Twentieth Century part of the pro- 
gram, which was as follows: 


Homer N. Bartlett; 
“Light,” Anna Craig Bates (Dallas); ‘To 
a Yellow Butterfly,” Edith Haines-Kuester ; 
“September,” Mary Carr Moore; “‘Nipponese 
Melodies,” ‘Butterfly,’ ‘“Fireflies,’’ Gertrude 
Ross: “War,” James Rogers; “‘The Image of 
the Moon,” Ella May Smith; “If You E’er 
Have Seen,’’ Gena Branscomb. E. D. B. 


“Autumn  Violets,”’ 





Caruso’s Half-Burned Cigarette Matinée 
Girl’s Souvenir 

When Enrico Caruso was leaving the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday 
after his matinée performance in “La 
Bohéme,” he was smoking a cigarette in 
a brown holder, according to a Sun re- 
porter. As he emerged from the opera 
house into Thirty-ninth Street a young 
woman in a gray fur coat, with a libretto 


protruding from her muff, reached o ; 
her hand and pulled the half burn | 
cigarette from the holder. Caru 
grinned. 

“A souvenir?” he said. 

“Ves,” 

“Ts that all you want?” 

“Yes.” 

“With my compliments,” said Carus. 
climbing into a _ taxicab. The youn, 
woman rubbed the cigarette on the oper ; 
house wall until the fire was gone, th« 
dropped it into her handbag, replaced th. 
handbag in the muff and walked awa 
with her treasure. 


’ 





TAXING FEAT OF MME. HEMPEL 


Superbly Meets Exactions of Recital and 
Opera on Same Day 


A notable performance of “Die Meis 
tersinger” was given by the Metropolita: 
Opera Company at the Brooklyn Acad 
emy of Music on Feb. 15, under Co: 
ductor Bodanzky’s baton. The cast in 
cluded Frieda. Hempel, as Eva; Mari 
Mattfeld, as Magdalena; Jacques Wilu: 
as Walther; Herman Weil, as Ha) 
Sachs; Otto Goritz, as Beckmesser; A\| 
bert Reiss, as David, and Carl Brau: 
as Pogner. 

A sudden _  indisposition prevente 
Mme. Gadski from appearing, and 
Mme. Hempel consented to take her place, 
notwithstanding the fact that she had 
given a recital of songs in the after 
noon at Carnegie Hall. Her voice showed 
no evidence of fatigue, and her delight 
ful singing and characterization of th: 
part were roundly applauded. The spirit 
of the opera was faithfully reproduced bh 
singers and conductor. G. C. T. 





Three New York Concerts for Dostal 
in One Week 


During the past week George Dosta! 
had three engagements in New York 
City and one at Adams, Mass. On Mon 
day evening he appeared in a song re 
cital for the Holy Cross Society at th: 
McAlpin Hotel. Tuesday evening he wos 
heard in a similar program by the St. 
Francis College Alumni at the Bossert 
in Brooklyn, and on Friday evening he 
appeared in a special recital program at 
the Pouch Mansion, Brooklyn. On 
Thursday evening he gave a concert at 
St. Thomas Hall, Adams. 











FORMERLY OF PARIS 


IN AMERICA THIS SEASON 


Appointments may be made for voice trial 


STUDIO: 1013 CARNEGIE HALL 


Residence: Hotel Wellington, Phone Circle 1066. 


MME. 


REGINA DE SALES 


Teacher of the old Italian School of bel canto 


Address letters to Hotel 
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-MURATORE PAYS WIFE TRIBUTE 


Tenor’s Life a “Dream of Beauty,’’ He Declares, Since He Married Lina Cavalieri—Tilly Koenen 
Discusses Acoustics—European Audiences More Intelligent Musically Than American, 
Says George Hamlin—Maguenat Paints Mme. Campanini’s Portrait—Whitney Tew on 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 19, 1916. 


UCIEN MURATORE, the French 
tenor, who was the sensation of the 
Chicago Opera season, has his own ideas 
about art. He was explaining to me 
why he wore no tights as Hercules in 
Saint-Saéns’ opera, ‘“Déjanire,” the 
American premiére of which was given 
in Chicago this season. 

“T wear no artificial covering because 
it is not artistic,” he said. “One cannot 
see the play of the muscles, the skin, 
when the actor wears tights. It is false 
to nature, and therefore it is not art. 

“Look,” and the giant tenor struck a 
statuesque pose to show me the superb 
muscles of his thighs. “Why should I 
conceal these muscles when I play 
Hercules? I must be true to my art.” 

Mr. Muratore named three things 
requisite to the true musician: physique, 
beautiful voice and soul. He has all 
three in full measure. He is six feet 
tall and fashioned like a Greek god. His 
voice was the sensation of the opera sea- 
son, and he won unstinted praise from 
the critics because of his sympathetic 
and artistic singing. 

Muratore has been painter, soldier, di- 
rector of a military band in France, actor 
and opera singer, and now he is touring 
the country in concert with his wife, who 
is Lina Cavalieri. 

“Since I married Lina Cavalieri,” he 
said, “my life has been a dream of 
beauty. She attends every performance 
when I sing, and tells me of every mis- 
take I make, to the end that my singing 
may become perfect. She is the crown of 
my artistic career! (Elle est la coronne 
de ma vie dartiste!)” 





66 LIKE to sing in halls that are 

shaped like a human mouth,” says 
Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, who 
has returned to Chicago for a few days 





Vatzene Photo 


Lucien Muratore, the Famous French 
Tenor, as “Hercules” in Saint-Saéns’s 
Opera, “Déjanire” 


of rest before resuming her concerts. 
“There is one hall in St. Paul that is 
shaped that way, and the acoustics are 
wonderful.” 

Mme. Koenen had the unpleasant ex- 
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style of her playing. 
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a large following.” 


| Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


NEW YORK CRITICS PRAISE THE 
ART OF 





“She has poise and grace and a self- 
assurance that manifests itself in the authoritative 


clear tones, warm and vigorous, and where her 
programme demands it, she can be brilliant.” 


“The charm and the temperament that 
inform Miss Newcomb’s 
throughout her programme.” 


“Miss Newcomb is a pianiste of consider- 
able individuality and has evidently already won 


Mason and Hamlin Piano | 


ETHEL 


NEWCOMB 


THE GIFTED 
AMERICAN PIANIST 


Aeolian Hall Recital, Feb. 3, 1916 





Brief Excerpts from New York Papers, Feb. 4. 

Sun: “Claimed the || 
attention of more criti- |) 
cal listeners for intell- 
gence and taste and for 
no little display in va- 
riety of tonal coloring 
and nuance.” 


She produces beautiful, 





playing were in evidence 








Carnegie Hall, New York | 


perience one week ago of arriving with- 
out an accompanist in a strange city to 
fill a concert engagement, but she came 
out of her difficulty with flying colors. 

“John Doane, who accompanied me in 
my Southern concerts, found that he 
could not leave Chicago for this trip,” 
she said. “I reached Salt Lake City and 
at once sat down to the piano to practise 
playing my own accompaniments, for I 
did not know what else to do. I finally 
persuaded Mr. McLellan, the organist of 
the Tabernacle, to accompany me, al- 
though he did not want to do so at such 
short notice. He played so well that he 
went to Ogden with me for my concert 
there. I am going to sing in the Taber- 
nacle when the new organ is finished, 
with its several thousand pipes. They 
tell me the acoustics in the Tabernacle 
are so perfect that a whisper can be 
heard clear across the place.” 

» e & 


UROPEAN audiences are more criti- 

cal and musically intelligent than 

Americen audiences, asserts George 
Hamlin. 

“In Berlin one can sing a serious con- 
cert and know that his audience will un- 
derstand it,” the well-known oratorio, 
concert and opera tenor told me, “but 
in America there is much ignorance 
about music, even in supposedly well- 
informed circles. When I sing before a 
small circle in this country, even the se- 
lections are a mystery to them, whereas 
in Europe the same class of people is 
musically intelligent and acquainted with 
the music. In this country all they think 
about is tone, tone, tone, and nothing 
about interpretation and feeling. When 
I heard Julia Culp’s beautiful concert a 
few weeks ago, all I heard the people 
talk about was, ‘Do you like her tone? 
What do you think of the quality of her 
voice?’ They did not care nearly so 
much for her exquisite interpretation as 
they did for the mere quality of her tone. 
In other words, they are not musicianly.” 

Mr. Hamlin was dubious concerning 
the practicability of opera sung in Eng- 
lish. 

“It cannot be a success unless all the 
care is given to it that we give to French 
and Italian opera,” he said. “When we 
give an English opera we cut the prices 
and leave out the expensive artists, and 
the public does not care for that kind of 
opera. We should give about one-third of 
our operas in English, but at present it is 
not practicable, for we cannot leave out 
the fcreign singers. And our English 
translations of the librettos are atrocious. 
They are not written for the music and 
cannot be sung to the music. We need 
good singers, who can interpret the 
ro'es, and good translations of the 
librettos, before opera in English will be 
a success.” 

* * * 


ME. CAMPANINI, sister of Luisa 
Tetrazzini and wife of Maestro 
Cleofonte Campanini, recently sat for a 
painting to one of the song-birds of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. The 
portrait was painted in colors, life-size, 
by Alfred Maguenat, Swiss baritone, 
and is much admired by Mme. Campa- 
nini’s friends. 

Maguenat was educated to be a painter 
before he became a singer. He studied 
art in the Latin quarter of Paris, and 
his fellows liked his voice so well that 
they urged him to have it trained. He 
turned to music, and two years later, in 
1907, made his début at the Opéra 


Comique in Paris. Two years ago he 


created the réle of Marc Antoine in Mas- 
senet’s “Cléopatre”’ at Monte Carlo, 
Mme. Kousnezoff singing the title rdle. 
They sang the same roles in the opera’s 
American premiere in Chicago this year. 
In spite of the musical bareness of the 
score, the opera seemed to take the pub- 
lic’s fancy, whereas all the other novel- 
ties, such as “Dejanire,” failed to win 
approval. Maguenat’s Mare Antoine 
was one of the big successes of the sea- 
son. 
* * * 
NLY three singers in the past gen- 
eration compare at all favorably 
with the singers of the old Italian school, 
avers H. Whitney Tew, formerly of Lon- 
don, England, and now a teacher of sing- 
ing in Chicago. 

“Adelina Patti, English soprano; Sims 
Reeves, English tenor; and Theodor 
Ivanovitch Chaliapine, Russian bass, are 
the only singers known to the present 
age,” he declares, “‘who have kept alive 
the great beauty and glory of the old 
wondrous bel canto. Sims Reeves is 
dead, and Patti no longer sings. There- 
fore Chaliapine, now singing in Italy, is 
the only living exponent of true singing. 
One hundred years ago great singers 
could be found in every Italian theater, 
but to-day the art is lost, and you find 
them nowhere, with the single exception 
of Chaliapine. 

“Modern singing is based on a tone, 
which is not true or natural. To make 
a high note the singer changes the shape 
of his organ. In true bel canto the shape 
of the organ is not changed, but the high 
tones are taken in the same way and 
with the same ease in which the lower 
tones are. 

“Plancon usually sang in the modern 
way, and therefore he could not com- 
pare with Chaliapine. His voice would 
have been ten times as big and beautiful 
if he had sung as did the singers of old 
time.” 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





NOTABLE TRIO APPEARS 


Casals, Anna Fitziu and Botta Welcomed 
at Metropolitan Concert 


Superb was the Dvorak ’Cello Con- 
certo as played by Pablo Casals at the 
Sunday evening Metropolitan Opera 
concert, Feb. 20. The Spanish virtuoso 
appeared to be in rare form. His opu- 
lent tone and coruscating technique were 
things long to be remembered. Later in 
the evening Mr. Casals was heard in 
Glazounoff’s “Melody” and “Spanish Ser- 
enade,” with orchestral accompaniment. 
The Saint-Saéns “Swan” was an exquis- 
itely played encore. 

On the same program with this dis- 
tinguished “guest”? were Anna Fitziu, the 
soprano, and Luca Botta, tenor. Their 
first appearance of the evening was a 
joint one, the medium being the duet 
from the first act of “Bohéme.” Both 
artists acquitted themselves splendidly, 
singing the ingratiating airs with proper 
spirit. Mr. Botta’s solo contribution was 
the famous “Cielo e mar,” sung so fer- 
vently as to call forth thunderous ap- 
plause. Encores, also, came in its wake. 
Miss Fitziu gave “Il Bacio” charmingly. 
Throughout the evening her voice was in 
fine fettle. She handled the coloratura 
passages in this waltz-song with ease and 
enunciated admirably. 

The orchestra, directed by Mr. Hage- 
man, fell no whit below the standard set 
by the soloists. B. R. 


Dora Becker Heard in Y.M.C.A. Con- 
cert in New York 


Dora Becker, the well-known violin- 
ist, was heard at the One hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street Branch of the 
Y. M. GC. A., New York City, on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 16, when she presented her 
program of the classic, intermediate and 
modern periods. She played in her usual 
finished style and won merited applause 
from the large audience. 
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-ThePrinciples of Correct Singing 


Mr. J. MASSELL 


] The concentration of mind and body in voice produc- 


2. Singer’s breathing; athletic breathing 
Distribution and pressure of breath. 
3. The vocal mechanism; open throat, attack, sustaining 
of the attack. 
4. Ear training. 
5. Hygiene of voice and body. 
Proper food for singers. 
6. Style, diction, 


Repertoire of French, English, German, Russian and 
Italian operas and songs 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York | 


Circular sent on application. 


TAUGHT BY 


Proper vocal exercises. 


| 
| 
| 
interpretation, coaching, stage deport- 
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UNIQUE CONCERT OF 
MOUSSORGSKY SONGS 


Constance Purdy and Paul Draper 
Give Program of Russian Music 
at the MacDowell Club 


Under the auspices of the New York 
MacDowell Club a unique concert of 
Moussorgsky’s songs was given on Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 20. Constance Purdy 
and Paul Draper gave splendid selections 
to a fair sized audience. 

Miss Purdy and Mr. Draper, both 
Americans, proved themselves excellent 
artists in Russian music. It was evident 
that they had carefully followed the 


latest developments in Russian musical 
history and it was evident they had 
grasped the Russian spirit from an Amer- 
ican point of view. During late years 
numerous American singers have begun 
to include the Russian songs in their 
concert programs. However, I have 
found few American singers who have 
been able to understand just what a 
Russian song requires, 

When I heard Miss Purdy’s début 
three years ago at the Little Theater, 
I found her an enthusiastic advocate of 
Russian music in this country, with good 
intentions but limited means; but when 
I heard her at the MacDowell Club Sun- 
day I was surprised to find her a ripened 
artist in this work. She has improved 
remarkably her vocal technique, her in- 
terpretation and her voice. Miss Purdy 
has a mellow alto voice, particularly 
pleasing in the middle and lower regis- 
ters and a remarkable power in dramatic 
phrasings. It is a velvety Russian voice, 
a voice of the steppes. This may be due 
to the fact that she spent several years 
of her youth in Russia where she ab- 
sorbed all the romantic element of that 
country. She is a Slav by temperament 
and appearance. 

Miss Purdy has a great talent for chil- 
dren’s songs, and ballads, which was evi- 
dent from her rendering of “In Nursery” 
and “The Peep Show.” 

The MacDowell Club program last 
Sunday consisted of three parts, first 
Moussorgsky’s songs sung by Miss 
Purdy in English, her own translations, 
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and very good ones; second, Moussorg- 
sky’s Death Songs, sung in German 
translation by Mr. Draper, and third, 
Moussorgsky’s children’s songs, sung in 
Russian by Miss Purdy. Miss Purdy 
also sang the satirical “Classic” and 
“Raek,” yet her singing of “In Nursery” 
was a masterpiece of vocal art. She 
sang every one of them with a deep grasp 
of child psychology and Moussorgsky’s 
musical spirit. I think she did best of 
all “Child’s Prayer,” although she was 
excellent in “In Corner.” Miss Ham- 
mond accompanied her masterfully on 
the piano and contributed -much to Miss 
Purdy’s success of the evening. 

Mr. Draper sang his series in German. 
His best offering was Trepak, though the 
audience applauded most after his last 
number, “Captain,” which he had to 
repeat. Mr. Draper is an excellent in- 
terpreter and fine artist, but his voice 
is rather limited. It was evident that he 
is a type of German lieder singer who 
emphasizes more the delicacy of style 
and technique than any dramatic vigor 
in the Russian way. 

In the audience were many Russians, 
among whom were Dr. M. J. Inhanitzky 
from Moscow, Princess Shahowskaya and 
Mr. Groten from Petrograd, and Countess 
Salesco. There were also Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis M. Isaacs, W. H. Humiston and 
Isabel Hapgood. 

IvAN NARODNY. 





DUDLEY BUCK’S RECITAL 


Artist-Pupils Heard in Program of Un- 
common Interest 


A pupils’ recital of exceptional qual- 
ity was given at the Dudley Buck studios 
on the afternoon of Feb. 14. The par- 
ticipants were Mrs. William P. Dawson, 
soprano; Mrs. Orlando F. Harn, con- 
tralto, and Edgar Schofield, bass-bari- 
tone, the soloist at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. 

Mrs. Harn opened the program with 
Harriet Ware’s “Hindu Slumber Song,” 
“Ah, Love But a Day,” Beach; “The Day 
Is No More,” Carpenter, and “The Street 
Organ,” Sibella. She displayed a voice 
of much beauty and charm and a thor- 
ough insight into the music. Mr. Scho- 
field was heard in “Friihlingsglaube” and 
“Eifersucht und Stolz,” Schubert; Wolf’s 
“Gesang Weyla’s” and ‘“Chevanchée 
Cosaque,” by Fourdrain, given with his 
usual finished style and vocal and inter- 
pretative power. 

Mrs. Dawson was next heard in Ware’s 
“Sunlight Waltz,” “Thy Songs,” by 
D’Hardelot, and “A Valentine,” by Mac- 
Millan, and her singing disclosed a voice 
of remarkable beauty, especially in the 
upper register, as well as marked musi- 
cianship. 

Mrs. Harn was also heard in Schu- 
mann’s “Volksliedchen,” “Traum durch 
die Dimmerung,” Strauss; “Das Kraut 
Vergessenheit,” Hildach; Martini’s “Plai- 
sir d’amour,” “Les Cygnes,” Hahn; 
“Ritournelle,” Chaminade; Mrs. Dawson 
in Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness,” 
“Oh, Lovely Night,” Ronald; Cadman’s 
“Spring Song”; Mr. Schofield in four 
songs from Tennyson’s “Maud,” by Som- 
erville, and the aria, “O, tu Palermo,” 
by Verdi. All of these numbers were 
enthusiastically received by the large as- 
semblage. 





Pleasing Concert at American Institute 
of Applied Music 


The seventeenth recital of the season 
was given at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, 
New York City, on the evening of Feb. 
18. The participants were Lucille Brad- 
ley, Marie Farrelly, Hazel Teats, Alice 
R. Clausen, Annabelle Wood, all piano 
pupils of Miss Chittenden; Louise R. 
Keppel, piano pupil of Leslie Hodgson ; 
Myron Carman and Mrs. R. E. Powers, 
pupils of McCall Lanham, voice teacher; 
and George Raudenbush, ’ violin, a pupil 
of Henry Schradieck, head of the violin 
department. The program was presented 
in fine style, the pupils giving of their 
best, displaying the fact that they had 
thoroughly absorbed the excellent train- 
ing of their teachers. 





Henry Rowley Makes His Operetta 
Début in “Pinafore” at Utica 


Henry Rowley, the Utica baritone, 
who made such a decided impression on 
his recent appearance at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, has been ap- 
pearing in Utica for the past week with 
the Morton Opera Company in a 
production of “Pinafore.” This occa- 
sion was his début in the operetta and 
the local critics and the public praised 
him highly for his fine voice. and inter- 
pretative powers. He sang the part of 
Captain Corcoran, and in his singing of 
“Fair Moon, to Thee I Sing” and his re- 
citatives he exhibited a great deal of 
dramatic power. 





A WELCOME VISIT 
FROM MR. SEAGLE 


Baritone’s French Singing a Partic- 
ular Feature of Annual 
New York Recital 


Oscar Seagle has for several years 
been one of the established features of 
the New York concert season. Like sev- 
eral other famed artists whom one would 
be pleased to hear oftener, the American 
baritone limits himself to a single recital 
a year. Hence this event is always 
awaited with eagerness. Last Monday 
afternoon Mr. Seagle filled this annual 
obligation at Carnegie Hall and, as has 
been the case since he first came back 
from France, won the hearty applause 
of a good-sized audience. He gave the 
following program: 


“Nos premiers amours”’ (from “Joconde’’), 
Nicolo-Issouard; “J’entends la Musette,’’ 
“Chanson & Boire’ and “Chanson & Manger,” 
Old French; “Colibri,” Chausson; “L’ane 
Blanc,” Hiie; “Lamento Provengal,’ Pala- 
dilhe;, “Carnaval,” Fourdrain; ‘‘Lamento,” 
Chopin; “Avant la Bataille,’ Chopin; ‘Ro- 
mance Orientale,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff; ‘Voix 
Nocturnes” Gretchaninoff; “Chanson de la 
Puce,’’ Moussorgsky ; “Don’t Ceare,” John Al- 
den Carpenter; “In the Yellow Dusk” and 
“Thus Wisdom Sings,’’ Chinese Poems, Ed- 
ward Horsman; “The Unforeseen,” Cyril 
Scott; “The Star,’ James H. Rogers. 


Few artists operating hereabouts are 
so thoroughly at home in French songs 
as Mr. Seagle. His feeling for their 
subtlety, his command of their style, his 
thorough penetration of their spirit are 
paralleled by few vocalists not actually 
of Gallic origin. Indeed this preponder- 
ant fact has repeatedly been emphasized 
in these columns. Few American sing- 
ers who have sojourned in Paris have 
done so with more profit to themselves 
or completely assimilated French inter- 
pretative artistry in its most alluring 
and characteristic aspects. And for the 
proper treatment of French music, Amer- 
ican music-lovers are always devoutly 
thankful. 

In good voice last Monday, Mr. Seagle 
gave particular pleasure in the old 
French “J’entends la Musette,’”’ which 
he sang with such delicacy and charm of 
phrasing as to win a demand for a repe- 


tition. And one always enjoys his p 
formance of the delightful, rollicki » 
“Drinking Song” and “Eating Son 
The songs of Chausson, Hiie, Fourdr: 
and Paladeale served likewise to disc). 
the typical qualities of the barito: 
work, and he deserves thanks for bri: 
ing forward the two timely songs 
Chopin. The two in question are ; 
his greatest, though the first conta 
much that is admirable. Yet any m 
to call attention to the unhapp ' 
neglected songs of Chopin (which 2: | 
gems) deserves wholesale commendati: 
The present reviewer was unable 
remain for the new songs of Mr. Ho 
mann. The report of others, howevy. 
described them as interesting. )).. 
Seagle sang a number of encores duri: » 
the afternoon. His accompanist \ 
Frank Bibb, whose work invariably co, - 
mands admiration. mm v. P. 





SOUTHWEST TOUR FOR SEAGI £ 


Busy Spring Season Arranged for P 
ular Baritone 


Oscar Seagle, baritone, left New Y: 
immediately after his recital Monday «/ 
ternoon in Carnegie Hall, to go to |) 
catur, Ill., to appear in concert Thursd:: 
night. 

From Illinois he will go to Houst: 
Tex., which will be the first in a se 
of Southwestern engagements. M 
Seagle will sing in Waxahatchie, Tex. 
Feb. 29, at Denton, March 3, and at Fort 
Worth, March 7. Among the engac: 
ments are spring festivals at Oskaloos:, 
Iowa, and Peru., Neb. Mr. Seagle \ 
as usual spend the summer in the cou 
try, taking with him a number of pup 
to form a summer vocal training cam) 

Mr. and Mrs. Seagle were guests «f 
honor at a number of charming ent. 
tainments during Mr. Seagle’s short st 
in New York before his song recital 
Carnegie Hall Monday afternoon. A din 
ner at Delmonico’s was given for him !) 
Mr, and Mrs. C. E. Lewis of Minneap 
olis, Feb. 16. After dinner the part, 
went to the Shubert Theater to see Ma: 
guerite Namara, a pupil of Mr. Seag 
who has the prima donna role in t! 
Franz Lehar opera, “Alone at Last.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Alexander, 317 
West Seventy-ninth Street, gave 
dancing party for Mr. and Mrs. Seag! 
on Friday night of last week, the guest 
including many musicians. 
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LYDIA LOCKE 


TRIUMPHS in PHILADELPHIA 


Young American Prima Donna “discovered” 
by Oscar Hammerstein, is STAR OF 
GREAT CLASSIC BENEFIT 
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What the Philadelphia Critics Say 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING LEDGER, Feb. 17, 1916 

Mme. Locke is a coloratura soprano, whose voice is notable for strength, 
range and carrying power. The scale is of uniform quality; the notes are 
effortiessly produced and florid passages are executed with facility. The canta- 
trice has all the pyrotechnics of the vocal virtuoso, and gave an exhibition of 
them in the dazzling ‘‘Oiseau Charmant”’ air from David’s “Le Perle de Bresil’’ 
and the enormousiy taxing ‘‘O Giojelli’’ (Mad Scene) aria from Donizetti’s 
‘‘Lucia.’’ For encores she gave the ‘‘Vissi’’ d’Arte, Vissi d’Amore,’’ from ‘‘La 
Boheme.”’ 

PHILADELPHIA EVENING TELEGRAPH, Feb. 17, 1916 

The most notable feature of the evening was the appearance, for the first 
time here, of Lydia Locke, a former member of the Hammerstein forces when 
the redoubtable Oscar invaded London and dared to comparison with Covent 
Garden. She is a coloratura soprano of wide range and an abundance of tone 
not common in voices of that genre. Wer upper register is pure, true and 
flexible, all characteristics that might be expected in a singer of her reputation. 
Unlike other darlings of floratura, she has also a middle voice of substantial and 
pleasing quality. Wer programmed numbers were the ornate aria ‘‘Charmante 
Oisea,”’ from David’s ‘‘Pearl of Brazil,’’ and the ‘‘Mad Scene’’ from Donizetti’s 
‘Lucia Di Lammermoor.” In both she had the expert assistance of Daniel 
Maquarre, who played the flute obbligato. 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, Feb. 17, 1916 

Mme. Locke, who sang alternate diva réles with Kuba Cavalieri at the 
London Opera House, quite substantiated all the promises made in her behalf. 
She demonstrated her abilty in such show pieces of the coloraturists as the 
“Charming Bird” aria from Felicien David’s ‘‘Pearl of Brazil’’ and the ‘‘Mad 
Scene” from Donizetti’s ‘‘Lucia’’ and showed a faculty for simple, sincere 
emotion in Mimi’s Farewell from Puccini’s ‘‘La Bohéme.”’ 

Her voice has volume and power; it is strong without being strident, and 
it is employed with adroitness and a skilled technique. Her facility in floritura 
passages outvied the agile flute obbligato played with splendid ease and sweet- 
ness by Daniel Maquarre. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Feb. 20, 1916 

Miss Locke sang ‘“‘Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark.’’ Miss Locke established her- 
self firmly in the good graces of her audience. She has, what is missing in most 
coloraturists, youth and charm and a corresponding freshness of voice. Her 
coloratura is of the natural flexible variety and is given out with great brilliancy 
and dash. For a singer so new to the stage she displays an ease and surety that 
leave the audience concerned only with her ability as a singer. That she was 
successful in pressing her accomplishments in that direction was amply proven 
by the enthusiasm that followed her work. 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS, Feb. 17, 1916 

Mme. Locke’s name is not unfamiliar to musical Philadelphia through the 
prominent position she held in Oscar Hammerstein’s London Company. Last 
evening was her first appearance in Philadelphia, and she made a most favorable 
impression. More than that, her work was of such a high artistic finish, and of 
a character to place her with the great singers of the day. 

Mme. Locke has a most charming personality, and in both her ‘Pearl of 
Brazil’’ song by David and the ‘‘Mad Scene’”’ from ‘‘Lucia”’ she was assisted on 
the flute by M. Maquarre, first flutist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Her soprano 
voice is of wide range and most even in the entire register. Her tones are 
flute-like, and at all times were in fine pitch with the instrument.’ Her work 
was given full recognition both times she appeared, and she was compelled to 
respond to encores. 

PUBLIC LEDGER, Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1916 

As for Mrs. Lydia Locke, Oscar Hammerstein’s discovery, in her bird song 
with a flute obbligato, by Maquarre, and again in her mad scene from ‘Lucia,”’ 
she was very fine. Her birdlike tones were so liquid that at times it was difficult 
to discriminate between the flute and the human notes. She is as handsome as 
announced, and she wore a shimmering silver dress that was most effective, slit 
in front to show daintly shod feet in silver slippers, as well as frilly pantalettes 
above her ankles. She made an attractive figure on the stage. 
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ARTISTIC CHORAL CONCERT 


Mundell Club of Brooklyn Sings with 
Characteristic Excellence 


Characteristic of the Mundell Choral 
Club of Brooklyn, a thoroughly artistic 
and enjoyable concert was given by its 
members in the opera house of the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 17, when, as 
assisting artists, there appeared Edwin 
Swain, baritone, and Louis Siegel, vio- 
linist. Ruth S. Hoogland, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth King and Mrs. Lucy Mallory La- 
Forge, sopranos, and A. Claire Lamp- 
man, contralto, members of the club, 
were also heard in solos. Under the ar- 
tistic guidance of M. Louise Mundell the 
club gave “Morning Wind,” by Brans- 
combe; “The Willow,” arranged by Har- 
ris from Goring Thomas; Dvorak’s “Hu- 
moresque,” Beethoven’s “Minuet,” the 
choral setting of the two last in interest- 
ing contrast with “Wake, Miss Lindy,” 
by Warner; “Louisiana Lullaby,” by Fay 
Foster; “The Cross,” by Harriet Ware; 
the Rossini-Speilter “Inflammatus,” “Still 
wie die Nacht,” by Bohm-Speilter, and 
“Gloria,” by Buzzi-Lund. 

Mr. Swain, who won a triumph with 
the Brooklyn Apollo Club two months 
ago, again made strong appeal with 
songs by Lohr, Bizet, Michael Hogan and 
S. Lover. Louis Siegel played Emerson 
Whithorne’s “Old English Air,” and com- 
positions by Strauss, Elgar and Schu- 
mann, all giving evidence of technical 
efficiency and expressive warmth. Miss 
Hoogland sang Rummel’s “Ecstacy” and 
other numbers with brilliant and color- 
ful expression, Miss Lampman, Mrs. 
King and Mrs. La Forge contributing 
familiar selections. Wilhelmina Muller 
and Lina Mallory Gould accompanied at 
piano and organ, respectively. 

Gg. Cc. P. 





Grace Northrup, Soprano, Filling Im- 
portant Engagements 


Grace Northrup, the soprano, who has 
been filling a number of important en- 
gagements this season, is to be the solo- 
ist in “The Messiah” at Oneida, N. Y., 
March 6, and will give a recital with 
Hugh Allan, baritone, for the West- 
chester Woman’s Club of Mount Vernon, 
the 28th. In January Miss Northrup 
sang for the New Rochelle Woman’s 
Club, Lucille Orrell, ’cellist, and Clarence 
Bird, pianist, appearing on the same 
program. She also sang in concert in 
Syracuse, N. Y., early in the month. 
Miss Northrup has been busy in her 
work as a member of the Cosmopolitan 
Quartet, which is at present making 
bookings for special Shakespearean re- 
citals. 





Illness Delays Gertrude Hale’s Song Re- 
cital 


Pneumonia put another singer on the 
invalid list recently and deprived the 
public from hearing Gertrude Hale in 
her scheduled New York song recital. 
The date is merely postponed, however, 
and Miss Hale will be heard early in 
March in her announced program. 





GODFREY PRETZ HAS 
IMPORTANT SHARE IN 
ALLENTOWN UPLIFT 











Godfrey Pretz, Talented Flautist of 
Allentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Feb. 19.—One of 
Allentown’s musicians who has steadily 
exercised a stimulating influence on the 
community’s musical life is Godfrey 
Pretz, the talented flautist. It was Mr. 
Pretz who, upon the occasion of John 
C. Freund’s recent address in Allentown, 
played two effective flute solos, with E. 
B. Kocher at the piano. Another notable 
occasion on which Mr. Pretz appeared 
was the home-coming concert of Felice 
Lyne, for whose “Shadow Song” Mr. 
Pretz supplied a beautiful flute obbligato. 

Mr. Pretz was born in Allentown on 
Dec. 5, 1870. In 1904-5 he studied in 
Wurzburg and Munich. After his year’s 
study in Germany he was one of the 
soloists in the Arion Society’s concert. 
He also appeared with success in a per- 
formance of the Bach B Minor Mass at 
Bethlehem, Pa. Another of his successes 
was in the Allentown concert of Edmund 
Schuecker, harpist. 


7. 





More Than Nine-Tenths of Students in 
Ohio School Study Music 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, Feb. 17.— 
Among the 548 pupils enrolled in the 
East Liverpool High School, 500 are tak- 
ing the musical course. The latter is an 
elective branch of study. 

Furthermore, there is an orchestra of 
fifteen young people and a band of 
twelve. 





GIVES SONG RECITAL FOR PRISONERS 


Charlotte Peege Describes Sen- 
sations of Singing to Convict 
Audience 


SINGER who has been meeting with 

success in the West is Charlotte 
Peege, contralto of Milwaukee. On her ap- 
pearances this season in concert she has 
won several warm tributes from her 
hearers. Miss Peege describes her ex- 
perience of singing for the inmates of a 
State penitentiary recently, illustrating 
the power of music as presented through 
the human voice. “The warden of the 
institution,” said Miss Peege, “is an inti- 
mate friend of mine. He asked me if I 
would consent to sing a few songs for 
the prisoners. I readily complied, and | 
may say that I never sang to a more 
responsive audience. After I had taken 
my place on the platform the prisoners 
were marched in. Talking among them 
was prohibited and there were no sounds 
save the shuffling of their feet as the 
men took their places on the rows of 
benches in front of me. 

“T shall never forget the sensation I 
experienced as I looked into their faces. 
There were young men and old among 
them; men who were serving life sen- 
tences for murder; men in whose faces 
one seemed to discern nothing but hatred 
for their fellows; and there were others 
whose appearance gave the impression 
that they had broken the law through the 
influence of criminal] associates. 


I sang 





Charlotte Peege, Gifted Contralto of 
Milwaukee 


only songs which were direct and force- 
ful in their appeal. After I had finished 
Tours’s ‘Mother o’ Mine’ I saw tears on 
the faces of many, while some were sob- 
bing. It was an experience which caused 
my heart to ache and one which I can 
never forget.” . 
Miss Peege is under the managemen 

of Harrison Hollander of Milwaukee, 
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The Alleged Discourtesy to Paderewski 


To the Editur of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Every now and then the newspapers 
comment sarcastically upon the supposed 
lack of breeding of those who leave a 
performance, even of the greatest artists, 
also at the opera, before it is over, and so 
disturb the sincere music lovers who de- 
sire to see it all through. 


It seems never to have occurred to 
some of these good critics that many peo- 
ple who attend these performances have 
to catch trains to get home and when the 
performances, for one reason or another, 
often on account of unnecessary encores, 
are dragged out to an unusual length, 
they must leave before the end comes. 

Now, I am one of those who attended 
the concert at the Biltmore, at which Mr. 
Paderewski played, and, indeed, I bought 
a ticket principally on Mr. Paderewski’s 
account. Had I known beforehand that 
the program had been so arranged that 
Mr. Paderewski might have the latter 
part of it all to himself, and that he 
would not begin to play till one o’clock, 
I simply would not have gone, for the 
ceason that I had invited some friends, 
who were in New York on a visit, to 
lunch with me at a hotel. 

When Mr. Paderewski did not begin 
to play till one o’clock, all I could do 
was to listen to as much as I could, and 
then rush away, though I trusted to in 
no way disturb anyone. I very much re- 
— that I could not hear him to the 
end. 

Mine, I believe, is a typical case of 
many. The solution is not in excoriating 
those who leave, but in making those 
who give performances, whether man- 
agers or artists, more reasonable in their 
attitude to the public. 

Americans are not rude, either from 
ignorance or design. As a matter of fact, 
they are inclined to be very patient, and 
far more considerate than they are given 
credit for. 

One of the difficulties of the situation 
is, that a large portion of the audiences 
every night, especially at the higher class 
of entertainment, is not furnished. by 
New Yorkers at all, but by the people 
who live in the suburbs, and who are not 
satisfied merely to attend matinees, but 
who, nevertheless, as I said, have to catch 
trains. 

Then, too, there are those who have 
social engagements which they cannot 
break, and if an artist undertakes to give 
a recital when most people are going to 
lunch, that artist must not feel hurt or 
inclined to consider his artistic dignity 
insulted, when people who would wish 
to hear him, and who have paid their 
good money to hear him, steal away, “like 
the Arabs.” Yours, 

ONE oe Wuo Got UP AND WENT 
UT. 
New York, Feb. 19, 1916. 


Mme. Farrar’s Memoirs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just finished reading Lilli Leh- 
mann’s memoirs, entitled “My Path 
Through Life,” in which in graphic fash- 
ion, she depicts events of her career, 
from childhood to the present time. It 
is a book of absorbing interest, and is 
wholesome and instructive. After read- 
ing it, one feels that one knows the real 
Lilli Lehmann; one appreciates her nobil- 
ity of soul, steadfastness of purpose, 
talent of industry and humility vis a vis 
the art of song. Her remembrance of 
favors that were done her, from her 
earliest childhood, her frank acknowl- 
edgment of them and her gratitude for 
them, whether received from persons of 
obscure or humble origin, makes refresh- 
ing reading and shows the scope of her 
intellect and her bigness as a woman. 
Admiration for her fellow artists, irre- 
spective of age or avoirdupois, again be- 
speaks her mental caliber to be of un- 
common breadth. 

What a contrast between these mem- 


oirs of Lilli Lehmann and those of her’ 


pupil, Geraldine Farrar, which are be- 
ing published serially. Difference of age 
and difference of experience, naturally 
changes the outlook of individuals, but 
the egoism of the younger writer’s out- 
look is lamentable. It is well known that 


Miss Farrar is a law unto herself, that she 
is talented, an artist within certain lim- 
itations, beautiful and dominated by the 
trait so well described by a witty French- 
man, as “l’audace, encore l’audace et 
toujours l’audace.” 

Mme. Farrar has a convenient mem- 
ory, or else events have trod so quickly, 
one on the heels of another, throughout 
her life that she forgets really the true 
state of certain events that she touches 
upon in her recollections. In a very 
casual and very inaccurate way she men- 
tions in the January installment of her 
memoirs, that she sang in Paris, but alas, 
she has evidently forgotten the real cir- 
cumstances. It was through the insist- 
ence of Victor Capoul, that she was en- 
gaged to sing the part that she sang in 
the opera “Le Clown,” composed by I. 
de Comando, the enormously rich, mu- 
sically gifted, self-expatriated Turk, now 
dead. In 1899, when Victor Capoul was 
teaching in New York, he coached Mme. 
Farrar in the réle of “Mignon,” in which 
later she made her Berlin début. These 
lessons were paid for by a singer who 
lives in New York and who was inter- 
ested in helping Mme. Farrar to get on. 
Up to the present the name of this kind- 
ly woman patron has not been men- 
tioned in Mme. Farrar’s memoirs. Vic- 
tor Capoul had great faith in Mme. Far- 
rar’s marked talent and when, in the 
year 1900, he was called to the Paris 
grand opera as artistic director, he kept 
her in view. When he wrote the libretto 
of “The Clown,” he still had her in view; 
also when it was decided to produce it, 
he wrote her asking her to sing the chief 
soprano role, but she demurred and it 
was only after being urged by a well- 
known baritone, who had sung at Monte 
Carlo with her, that she consented to 
take the part. It is true that M. Co- 
mando did pay the expenses of the pro- 
duction and donated the gross receipts to 
the fund entitled “La Societé des Ar- 
tistes et Amis de l’Opéra.”” M. Comando 
had nothing to do with engaging the art- 
ists for the production of his opera, nor 
did he go to Monte Carlo and engage the 
Monte Carlo Opera Company, as stated 
by Miss Farrar, and moreover, the Monte 
Carlo troupe was not engaged. The 
artists who sang the chief réles, with 
the exception of Mme. Farrar, were 
members of the Paris Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Their names, which I quote from 
a score of “The Clown,” which I own, 
are as follows: Mesdames Merentie and 
Margyl and Messieurs Rousseliére, Re- 
naud and Delmas. The orchestra of the 
Paris Grand Opera played the score, 
which was conducted by M. A. Cather- 
ine. The first performance was given at 
the Nouveau Theater, April 24, 1906. 
The opera is now in the répertoire of 
the Opera Comique in Paris. 


Cc. K. B. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


A Farrar Admirer Is Astonished 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Well, well, well! Alas, how are the 
mighty fallen, how true the ancient prov- 
brb that “Tempora mutantur et nos mu- 
tamur in illis!” The peerless Geraldine, 
the anti-marriage, anti-domestic Geral- 
dine, has deliberately ignored and nuuli- 
fied her previous publicly expressed views 
on the subject and has gone and jumped 
over the broomstick with a mere man. 
Well—if she will continuously exercise 
the same degree of seductiveness toward 
him that she does toward Don José when 
she is trying to help out her friends, the 
smugglers, she ought to have no difficulty 
in holding him! 

e & &, 


La Grande, Ore., Feb. 10, 1916. 


Westerner’s Opinion of Farrar 
“Memoirs” 


Dear Mephisto: 


In the issue of MusicAL AMERICA for 
Jan. 29 we find a letter in the “Open 
Forum,” written by “A Bostonian” in 
criticism of the “Memoirs” now appear- 
ing in a certain magazine, written by 
Miss Farrar. 

We of the West are glad to know that 
we do not stand alone in our opinion 
that these letters are fhe height of ego- 
tism. How differently they compare with 
those written by the truly great artists, 
Sembrich, Melba, Nordica—there is no 
comparison. We cannot understand how 
the path of fame can be so strewn with 
roses, as (in our mind) nothing really 
worth while is achieved without some 
sacrifices and some discouragements. 

We do not mean to insinuate that Miss 
Farrar has not made a success in the 


opera—that is too evident to be denied, 
but whatever success she has made has 
been cheapened by these letters, and by 
her screen appearance in “Carmen,” the 
artistry of which we Westerners fail to 
see. 

By the way, does Miss Farrar intend 
keeping on with her artistic career, or 
will she adopt the réle of wife, as in her 
opinion a celebrity cannot be both? 

Wishing your valuable paper the best 
of success, and assuring you it is read 
with the greatest interest, 

Respectfully, 
A WESTERNER. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 


Feb. 9, 1916. 


The Propaganda in Providence 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The people here have not yet stopped 
talking about Mr. Freund’s visit and his 
endeavor in behalf of musical culture in 
the United States and his earnest plea 
for American independence. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that his visit to Provi- 
dence has helped a great deal to stir up 
matters and that we shall soon reap the 
fruits of what he has sown. I should not 
wonder if by this time he has blessed 
one or more communities with his pres- 
ence, and aside from the way he keeps 
up his enthusiasm, it is really remark- 
able how he is able physically to stand 
the racket. He is surely the “grand old 
man” not alone in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
but in the realm of music in. the United 
States, and if the musicians should ever 
take to praying, which, by the way, 
would not do some of them any harm, 
they should pray that he may be able 
te keep up this work for a long while to 
come. However, considering his appe- 
tite and general condition, there is no 
reason why this should not be the case 
even without the prayers. 

With best wishes and sincere regards, 

HANS SCHNEIDER. 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 17, 1916. 


De Gogorza Corrects an Error 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of Jan. 22, 1916, which 
has just been shown to me, there is an 
error on page 43, which I would ask you 
to correct. The statement of your Provi- 
dence correspondent that at the last mo- 
ment I was found to be confined to my 
home by illness is purely imaginative. 

The facts are these: A week or so 
before the Providence concert, Mrs. 
Whytock, who managed the series, asked 
me to reduce my fee, and upon my re- 
fusal to do so she, by letter, canceled my 
appearance on Jan. 31. After having 
canceled, and two days before the con- 
cert, she sent me word through my agent 
that she was able and would hold to her 
original contract made in March, 1915. 
I preferred to adhere to her cancelation. 
These facts the Wolfsohn Bureau can 
testify to. Thanking you for making the 
correction, 

Yours very truly, 
EMILIO DE GOGORZA. 

En route, Feb. 16, 1916. 


Warm Indorsement of Hinshaw’s Policy 


To the Editor of MusICcAL AMERICA: 


The program of the recital to be given 
by Mr. William Wade Hinshaw at Car- 
negie Hall, the 29th, has just come to my 
hands, and I see with a pleased wonder 
that the prices show consideration for 
the students and music-loving public. 

I am glad and gratified that one of our 
leading American singers has the cour- 
age and initiative to do this much needed 
thing. It shows a social sense which 
has been all too long lacking with us. 

Most sincerely, 
CLARENCE V. RAWSON. 
New York City, Feb. 17, 1916. 


Praises Hinshaw’s Aid to Students 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Of the many recitals given by famous 
singers in New York City this winter, I 
note with gratification that William 
Wade Hinshaw is the first to have the 
courage to lower his prices for the 
avowed purpose of making the admission 
come within the reach of the poor music 
student. 

If more artists would follow Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s lead, the real music-lover would 
have the benefits of hearing the best 
music here, as is the case abroad. 

I think Mr. Hinshaw is entitled to a 


vote of thanks from all those who are 


. and Sousa. 


interested in America’s musical deve! 
opment. 
MARION KINGSBURY. 
New York City, 
Feb. 19, 1916. 


Strange Musical Allies 


To His Majesty Mephisto: 

Fiendish joy is rife in Hades! As yo 
have noted in your column from time t 
time, the New York Hippodrome ha 
long been wavering on the brink; an 
now she hath fallen, fallen! and veri! 
is within our realm, as witness the fo 
lowing incident: 

In the Hippodrome “ad” for Wedne 
day, Feb. 16, the slate for the Sunda 
concert appeared as follows: Marce!! 
Craft, Leo Ornstein, Xenia Maclezoy 
On Thursday, Feb. 17, th 
“ad” for the same performance wa 
changed as follows: Xenia Maclezovy: 
Leo Ornstein, Sousa—and Charlie Cha; 
lin (himself). 

Thus, you will observe, Craft has be 
scratched in favor of Chaplin. Th 
change was probably made in the inte: 
est of art; perhaps to produce a mo: 
perfect ensemble. Your humble subje: 
will be present at this spectacle, and look 
forward with impish glee to a perfect! 
devilish time during the skit participate 
in by Xenia Maclezova (late of th 
Diaghileff Ballet), Leo Ornstein (one o 
our very own), Charlie Chaplin (him 
self) and conducted by the genial Sousa 
If your Majesty could but furnish th 
libretto! Oh, nectar, and—ashes! 

Trusting your Majesty will not surfeit 
from gloating over this new acquisitio: 
to our well-scorched company, I remain, 

Your devoted and humble subject, 

IMP-AT-LARGE. 

Ridgefield Park, N. J., Feb. 17, 1916 


Pronunciation of Artists’ Names 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


An argument frequently occurs among 
local musicians as to the correct pro 
nunciation of the names of certain art- 
ists who appear on our concert platform 
—among them, two _ recently, whose 
names I have asked repeatedly those in 
authority—and so many _ differ—ar 
Farrar and Riccardo Martin. Will you 
tell me the accepted pronunciation, and 
if there is such information to be had 
in the musical encyclopedias? 

Very respectfully, 
Mary LAVINA YOUNG. 

Lawton, Okla., Feb. 8, 1916. 


[Farrar is pronounced with the em- 
phasis placed on the last syllable. Ric- 
cardo Martin’s last name is given the 
usual English pronounciation. Baltzell’s 
Dictionary of Musicians gives the pro- 
nunciation of the musicians’ names listed 
therein.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


Wants Year Book Suggestions 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for $2.00 in pay 
ment for MUSICAL AMERICA for one yea! 
beginning with Jan. 22 number. Pleas« 
send promptly as I wish to use the sug- 
gestions for club year book. 

If you can suggest where I can obtai: 
material for the study of American musi: 
I should appreciate it. What is you 
opinion of University Musical Encyclo 
pedia? Is there anything better? 

Respectfully, 
OLIVE THOMPSON. 

Waterville, Kan., Feb. 14, 1916. 


(The encyclopedia mentioned is an ex 
cellent authority. You can, however 
secure much valuable aid in obtainin; 
material for the study of American musi 
by writing Mrs. W. S. Wardwell of Stam 
ford, Conn., head of the program com 
mittee of the National Federation o 
Women’s clubs, and the author of severa 
textbooks on club programs and kindre 
topics.—Editor MusIcAL AMERICA.) 


Wants “Open Public Platform” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
I am deeply interested in MusIcAI 


AMERICA’s “Open Forum.” As I an 
only in possession of your February is- 
sue, will you kindly forward me a copy 
of the issue containing Dr. Frank Mead 
Hallock’s article on “The Exercise of 
Clearing the Throat,” as I ‘would like to 
reply to the statements made by both 
Dr. Hallock and Mr. W. Robinson? As 
you possess an “Open Forum,” why not 
also an “Open Public Platform?” Then, 
those who possess theories could demon- 
strate on their own voices the practica- 
bility of their theories—or prove them- 
selves fakes, and thus save Gani pu- 
pils being led astray. 
Yours faithfully, 

BERTRAND DE BERNYZ. 

New York, Feb. 15, 1916. 
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INDIANAPOLIS WOMEN 
MUSICIANS ORGANIZE 


New Club Formed Along Lines of 
Men’s Society— Hear Opera 
and Eddy Brown 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 18.—The 
women music teachers have organized a 
club along the same lines as that of the 
Indianapolis Musicians’ Club. The di- 
rectors are: 


(rs. Flora M. Hunter, president; Adelaide 
Ca:;man, vice-president ; Pauline  Schell- 
« pmidt, secretary, and Mrs. Arthur G. 
\iouninger, treasurer. 





Mrs. Hunter gave a luncheon for the 
charter members as the opening meeting. 
Qn Sunday afternoon the club invited the 
men’s club as their guests at the home 
of Bertha and Pauline Schellschmidt, 
immediately following the Indianapolis 
Orchestra concert. Pasquale Tallarico 
was the special guest. Minnie Murdoff 
Kimball of Marion, Ind., was also pres- 
ent. The charter members of the 
Women Musicians’ Club are: 

Mrs. Flora Hunter, Mrs. Max Leckner, 
Mrs. Glenn Frierwood, Mrs. Gaylord Yost, 
\irs. Kenneth Rose, Mrs. Edith Kincaid, Mrs. 
Edward Nell, Mrs. Arthur G. Mouninger, 
Mrs. S. K. Ruick, Mrs. Wm. C. Koehne, 
\irs. Richard Talbot, Adelaide Carman, Car- 
ie Hyatt, Lulu Fisher, Jeannette Edwards, 
Jessie Lewis, Olive Keler, Grace Hutchings, 
Alice Halpin, Ida Sweenie, Bertha Schell- 
schmidt, Pauline Schellschmidt. 


The Indianapolis Opera Club, organ- 
ized by Alma Voedisch, is elated over the 
success of the appearance of the Boston 
Opera Company on Feb. 8 and 9, at the 
Murat Theater, which means that Indian- 
apolis is to be visited annually by this 
splendid organization. “Madama Butter- 
fy.’ “La Bohéme” and “I Pagliacci 
filled the opera bill, while the ballets pre- 
sented by Mme. Pavlowa were “Snow- 
flakes,” “Coppelia” and Spanish ballets. 

During the engagement Maggie Teyte 
was the guest of honor at a delightful 
affair given by the members of a musical 
society, Mu Phi Epsilon, in the French 
Salon of the Hotel Claypool, when Miss 
Teyte was presented to a limited number 
of musicians, who were invited by so- 
ciety members. 

The fifth anniversary concert of the 
Indianapolis Orchestra was observed on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 13, before a 
large, enthusiastic audience. The solo- 
ist was the young pianist, Pasquale 
Tallarico. A symphony is seldom heard 
at these concerts, but on this occasion 
the Tschaikowsky Fourth Symphony 
formed the orchestra’s piéce de résist- 
ance, and, considering the few rehearsals, 
it was fairly well read. The honors be- 
longed to Tallarico, who, after each of 
the four movements of the A Minor Con- 
certo by MacDowell, received an abund- 
ance of genuine applause, which did not 
cease until two extras were added—a 
Chopin Waltz and Mendelssohn’s Song 
Without Words No. 1. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 14, Eddy 
Brown gave a recital at the Murat The- 
ater. He repeated his success of a few 
weeks ago, having more opportunity in 
a recital program, in works of Tartini, 
Bruch, Beethoven, Paganini, Handel, 
Schumann, and transcriptions by Auer, 
Kreisler and himself. P. S. 





PORTLAND AMATEURS HEARD 





Local Musicians Give Pleasing Concert 
of Classic Works 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 13.—A fine pro- 
ram was given by the Portland Ama- 
‘eur Orchestra on Thursday evening at 
he Masonic Temple. The organization 
umbers about fifty members and is 
nder the leadership of William Wallace 
traham. The string section is espe- 
‘ially fine. ; 

The program was varied by the intro- 
luction of three soloists. Mary Schultz, 
upil of Mr. Graham. played the Mozart 
Concerto in A Major with a style and 
finish that would have been creditable in 
a professional artist. George Street in- 
troduced two pupils, Ruth Agnew, who 
sang “Mi chiamamo Mimi” from “La 
Bohéme,” and Clarence Heath, who sang 
“Ridi Pagliaccio.” Both singers were 
accompanied by the orchestra and both 
sang remarkably well. The orchestra 
offerings were: 

March from “Nutcracker Suite’ Op. 71, 


Tschaikowsky; ‘Kinder Symphonie,’ by 
Haydn, and the Beethoven Overture from 


“Egmont.” 


On Sunday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
John Claire Monteith entertained a num- 
ber of musicians who were invited to 
meet Dr. J. L. Landsbury, head of the 
piano department of the University of 
Oregon at Eugene who is giving a 


course of lectures at the Central Library 
here. During the afternoon Dagmar 
Kelly gave several delightful — 





ROYAL DADMUN TO 
BE SOLOIST WITH 
STRANSKY FORCES 




















Royal Dadmun, Gifted Baritone, En- 
gaged for Spring Tour of New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


While his season is still in full swing 
Royal Dadmun, the gifted American 
baritone, has been engaged as baritone 
soloist for the Spring Festival tour of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor. Mr. Dad- 
mun will be with the orchestra for six 
weeks and will sing in a large number 
of works with it. 

Prior to the opening of the tour on 
April 2, the baritone appears in some im- 
portant concerts. On Feb. 22 he sang a 
recital at Smith College. On March 5 
he is soloist with the Mendelssohn Club 
of Albany, N. Y., on March 7 he sings 
in New York, and on March 9 he gives a 
recital at Williams College. Then he 
sings in Detroit on March 29, and on 
April 7 he is soloist at the concert of the 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus. 


KUNWALD AND FREMSTAD 
TRIUMPH IN DETROIT 


Cincinnati Orchestra Plays Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Fifth” Brilliantly and Solo- 
ist Sings Superbly 


DETROIT, Feb. 18.—Two exceptionally 
brilliant triumphs are seldom witnessed 
on the same program, but such was the 
good fortune of those who heard Dr. 
Kunwald lead the Cincinnati Orchestra 
in Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony in E 
Minor and Mme. Olive Fremstad sing the 
“Immolation Scene” from “Gétterdam- 
merung.” 

Never before in this city had Dr. Kun- 
wald led his men to such effective cli- 
maxes as he did last evening. Both in 
power and delicacy of shading the or- 
chestra was superb. After Mme. Frem- 
stad had sung a group of Lieder by 
Wagner and the orchestra had given the 
“Overture” to “Die Meistersinger,” Mme. 
Fremstad surprised many in the audi- 
ence by appearing to sing, unannounced, 
the number from “Gétterdimmerung.” 
Again the work of the orchestra was 
superb, while Mme. Fremstad gave such 
a demonstration of dramatic singing as 
has not been heard here in years. It 
was a most fitting climax to an excep- 
tionally fine program. 

The seventh morning concert of the 
Tuesday Musicale was held at the Hotel 
Statler on the morning of Feb. 15. A 
paper was read by Jennie Stoddard. The 
subject “The Futurists in Music” was 
handled in a clever and dexterous way. 
Mrs. Guy Bevier Williams followed with 
a charming group of Schubert songs. 
Mrs. Williams sings intelligently and ar- 
tistically, making the most of her clear, 
sweet soprano. Two Chopin numbers 
were played by Elizabeth Rohns, a brill- 
iant and ambitious young pianist. Mrs. 
Charles Clements’s reception attested 
her popularity, both as a singer and a 
club member. Her musical ability was 
clearly demonstrated in a taxing group 
of Schumann songs fo~ contralto. 

A Beethoven quartet closed this attrac- 
tive program and ref.ected much credit 
upon the performers. Mrs. Clara K. 
Heberlein, Mrs. May L. Abel, Florence 
Birdsall, and Ella Birdsall. Alice Whit- 
beck and Mrs. Deyo proved themselves 
delightful accompanists. E. C. B. 








STOKOWSKI OFFERS 
AMERICAN SYMPHONY 


Mason’s First in D Minor Has 
Philadelphia Premiére— 
Spalding as Soloist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 1916. 


HE first performance of a symphony 
by an American was an interesting 
feature of the program prepared by Mr. 
Stokowski for the seventeenth pair of 
concerts of the season by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, at the Academy of Music last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
The symphony was the No. 1, in D Minor, 
of Daniel Gregory Mason, a native of 
Brookline, Mass., who is better known as 
a writer on musical subjects than as 
composer, although he has produced a 


number of works. Last week’s program 
presented Albert Spalding, the violinist, 
also an American, as soloist, and included 
as the opening and closing numbers by 
the orchestra the “Prometheus” over- 
ture of Beethoven and Wagner’s “Huldi- 
gungsmarsch.” 

Mr. Mason’s symphony failed to make 
a deep impression. It was received 
rather apathetically, owing in large 
measure to the fact that the points of 
inspira.ion and interest are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to preclude a sense of 
prolixity and monotony. The composer 
shows capable understanding of the in- 
struments of the modern orchestra, and 
there is evident a knowledge of all that 
is necessary in the construction of such 
a pretentious work, but this fact has not 
prevented the aforesaid tedium caused 
by paucity of ideas and a too prolonged 
dwelling upon those which otherwise 
might seem worth while. There are some 
admirable effects of melodization in the 
different choirs, notably those in which 
the ’cellos for a moment prevail, a pass- 
age that permits the English horns, 
clarinets and oboes to predominate, and 
some rather alluring strains for the vio- 
lins. One is made to feel that, with such 
an excellent fundamental knowledge of 
counterpoint, harmony and the rules that 
govern orchestral composition on a large 
scale, Mr. Mason should have done more 
than he has done. But the true inspira- 
tion seems to be lacking. The enlivening 
moments of something approaching what 
has come to be accepted as “modern” in 
music are not enough to lift the work 


as a whole above the level of the com- 
monplace. 

The composer was present to hear the 
very excellent performance of his com- 
position, and at its conclusion was given 
a polite if not altogether enthusiastic re- 
ception when he appeared on the stage. 

Mr. Spalding, in his interpretation of 
the Brahms Concerto in D, scored an 
emphatic success. This young American 
violinist had not been heard here in sev- 
eral seasons, and the advance in his art 
is noticeable. He has admirable poise 
and sincerity, both in his personal man- 
ner and in his playing, and while the 
Brahms Concerto is not conducive to mere 
technical display, it gives such a truly 
conscientious artist as Mr. Spalding op- 
portunity to show the qualities that go 
to make a violinist worth while. His re- 
ception was as spontaneous and cordial 
as has been given to any other solo artist 
heard with the orchestra this ww 

A. L. T. 





Interesting Series of Sonata Recitals 
Promised 


Three sonata salon evenings are to be 
given by Ella Backus-Behr, pianist, and 
Franz Listemann, ’cellist, on Monday, 
Feb. 28, at the studio apartment of Ella 
Backus-Behr, 4 West Ninety-first Street; 
Mondays, March 6 and 113, at the studio 
apartment of Mrs. Thomas Spofford, 15 
West Sixty-seventh Street. 

Mme. Behr held a most enviable posi- 
tion abroad as a pianist and vocal coach 
and is recognized here as an authority 
in her work. Franz Listemann is the 
well known ’cellist of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. These two artists 
will bring out many sonatas that are 
rarely heard. At the third evening, 
March 138, Merle Alcock, contralto, will 
sing excerpts from “Iphigenia,” by Wal- 
ter Damrosch. 





Musicians Join in Memorial Service for 
Herman Ridder 


Memorial services for the late Herman 
Ridder, editor of the New-Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung, who died on Nov. 1, 1915, were 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York, Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 20. Aside from the 
speeches by eminent men, the musical 
part of the exercises was impressive. 
Participating were the United Singers 
of New York, the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and New Jersey, led by Paul 
Engelskirchen and a string orchestra di- 
rected by Louis Koemmenich. Mme. 
Matja von Niessen-Stone sang “Sei 
Still” and “Mahnung,” with Willy 
Tyroler as accompanist and Alma Beck, 
contralto, also appeared. Both were 
warmly received and the chorus sang 
finely. 





DR. KUNWALD GIVES 
INVITING PROGRAM 


Sue Harvard Cincinnati Orchestra 
Soloist—Successful Début 
Eddy Brown 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 13.—Two composi- 
tions not before presented to Cincinnati 
audiences by the Symphony Orchestra 
and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony were 
features of the concerts of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, Feb. 11 and 
12. The complete program follows: 





Overture, ‘“‘Die Schéne Melusina,” Mendels- 
sohn; “‘Dich Theure Halle,’ Wagner, Sue 
Harvard; ‘“‘Rondes des Printemps,’’ Debussy; 
‘“‘Ave Maria,’ from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,’’ 
Miss Harvard; ‘“‘Carnaval Romaine,” Berlioz, 
and Fifth Symphony, Beethoven. 


The program, marked by great di- 
versity and wide contrasts, held the close 
interest of the audience from the first 
note to the last. 

The charming Mendelssohn Overture 
gave Dr. Kunwald and his men an 
opportunity for a very spirited  in- 
terpretation. The distinct novelty, how- 
ever, was the “Rondes des Printemps” of 
Debussy. This exemplar of the neo- 
French school aroused the most diverse 
emotions on the part of the audience in 
which perhaps amazement predominated. 
To the lover of nature, however, the work 
was extraordinarily fascinating despite 
its impressionism and lack of continuity 
of musical thought. The work is unques- 
tionably one the greatest charm of which 
is felt only after repeated hearings. 

Extraordinarily brilliant was the read- 
ing which Dr. Kunwald gave the “Carna- 
val Romaine” and it was certainly a test 
of the virtuosity of the orchestra, as the 
conductor took it at a great pace. The 
work brought out ringing applause. 
In his playing of the Symphony Dr. Kun- 
wald varied somewhat the conventional 


tempos, a proceeding which by no means 
lessened the effectiveness of his reading. 
The Symphony met with the most enthus- 
iastic applause. 

The soloist of the series was Sue Har- 
vard, who at a moment’s notice took the 
place of Helen Stanley of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who was prevented from 
appearing because of a sudden attack of 
the grip. Miss Harvard has a fresh 
young soprano of excellent quality and 
she is quite secure as to technique and 
method. She gave Beethoven’s “Die 
Trommel Geruehret” as an encore. 

An interesting event was the first ap- 
pearance in Cincinnati of Eddy Brown, 
the young American violinist, Tuesday 
evening, at Emery Auditorium. This 
young player proved himself to be pos- 
sessed of a most unique artistic endow- 
ment. A technique so perfectly developed 
as fairly to efface itself, a tone at once 
rich, warm, and of large proportions, a 
maturity and depth of interpretation be- 
yond his years combined to make his per- 
formance far exceed anticipations. His 
accompaniments were artistically played 
by George Leighton of the Conservatory 
of Music. 

A third gifted young artist was intro- 
duced to Cincinnati audiences this week 
in the person of Ann Kaufman who was 
the soloist at the second concert of the 
season of the Orpheus Club. This club, 
under the able direction of Edwin Glover, 
has introduced many a gifted singer to 
our public and in presenting Miss Kauf- 
man ably sustained its traditions in this 
regard. Miss Kaufman’s voice is a lyric 
soprano of mellow and appealing quality, 
one full of dramatic possibilities, which 
will undoubtedly be realized in time. She 
presented several groups of interesting 
songs which she sang with interpretative 
power. Her enunciation was unusually 
good. 

The club gave a number of interesting 
and melodious choral works which includ- 
ed “Victory,” Protheroe; “Lovely Night,” 
Chwatal; Hiller’s “O World Thou Art 
Wondrous Fair”; Schubert’s “Omnip- 
otence,” Silber’s “Regimental Song,” Mit- 
ter’s “Death of Mighty Pan” and a num- 
ber of others.” A. K. H. 
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IS NEW YORK’S NEW COMMUNITY 
CHORUS AN “EPHEMERAL SCHEME” 


Dr. Frank Damrosch Calls Attention to the Work Which the 
People’s Choral Union, Organized by Himself, Has Ac- 
complished in the Same Field—‘‘Sensational Advertising 
Methods” and ‘Sensational Promises Which Cannot and 
Will Not Be Fulfilled’? Brought into Question 








RANK DAMROSCH, who organized 
the People’s Singing Classes in New 
York, which later developed into the 
People’s Choral Union, discusses “Music 
for the Masses” at considerable length 
in a letter to the New York Times of 
Jan. 31, reviewing the work of the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union in connection with 
the recent formation of a New York 
Community Chorus. Says Mr. Dam- 
rosch in part: 

“While I, personally, am very glad 
that additional efforts are being made 
to interest the people in choral singing, 
it seems but justice to the past to tell 
the readers of the Times that such ef- 
forts have not only been made on a very 


large scale in former years, but that they 
are still in active operation in every part 
of Greater New York. 

“It is now twenty-four years since I 
organized the People’s Singing Classes, 
which a little later developed into the 
People’s Choral Union. In 1892 I offered 
to teach all those who wanted to learn 
to sing from notes, regardless of pre- 
vious knowledge of music and without a 
previous examination of their voices. At 
the first meeting in Cooper Union 700 
presented themselves, and this number 
grew to over 1000 in the course of the 
year. Two additional classes in different 
parts of the city had to be established 
and in this way year after year thou- 
sands of people have been educated in 
choral singing. We do not, however, 
promise to teach them to sing the ‘Mes- 
siah’ in ten lessons. On the contrary, 
we tell the people that at the expiration 
of the first season’s work in the elemen- 
tary class they would be promoted into 
an advanced class and then, and not 
until then, would they be admitted to 
the people’s Choral Union, which under- 
takes the study of the great oratorios 
and other choral music.” 

Dr. Damrosch then rehearses the ora- 
torios performed by the Union, and con- 
tinues: 

“But the claims of the People’s Choral 
Union for recognition do not rest so 


much upon these performances, with 
which it comes into comparison with 
other established choral societies, but 
rather in the unique field which it and 
it alone has filled for nearly a quarter 
of a century. This field is that of being 
a community chorus.” 

A record of the Union’s participation 
in such events as New York’s greeting to 
Admiral Dewey after the Spanish War 
and in Central Park concerts, etc., is 
Sppennr, and Dr. Damrosch concludes 
thus: 

“During the twenty-four years of the 
existence of this people’s chorus no one 
has been asked to contribute one cent 
toward its maintenance. The members 
pay ten cents every time they come for 
a lesson. The coders have one and all 
given their services gratis. The only 
expense has been hall rent, music and 
such incidental printing and postage ex- 
penses as as are required in all organ- 
izations, and all this work has been done 
without fuss and feathers, without at- 
tempting any of the sensational adver- 
tising methods which are usually adopted 
by efforts to attract attention to ephem- 
eral schemes which interest the public 
for a day and a night and then drop 
‘¢ something that has more novelty in 
it. 

“I welcome any additional efforts which 
may be made to interest the people in 
choral singing, but I feel that this could 
and should be done without detracting 
from the good work which has been done 
in the past, and also without making sen- 
sational promises which cannot and will 
not be fulfilled. I feel the more free to 
make the above comments because, owing 
to the increased demand upon my time 
in recent years, it has not been possible 
for me to continue the leadership of the 
People’s Choral Union since four years 
ago, during which time Edward G. Mar- 
quard has most ably instructed and con- 
ducted the chorus. I, therefore, have no 
personal feeling in the matter, but wish 
only to bring these matters to the at- 
tention of the public with a view of cor- 
recting a misapprehension, and also of 
stimulating increased interest in real 
musical culture among the mass of the 
people.” 





HIGH DISTINCTION IN 
RECITAL BY HAMLIN 


Tenor’s Chicago Appearance Mem- 
orable for Both Program and 
Performance 


CHICAGO, Feb. 21.—George Hamlin’s 
recital at the Blackstone Theater yester- 
day afternoon brought out a large crowd 
of music-lovers to hear this distinguished 
American tenor deliver one of the most 
enjoyable and artistic song programs we 
have had this season. 

Mr. Hamlin is undoubtedly one of the 
foremost singers on the concert stage 
of the day. He not only possesses a 
voice which is excellently controlled, 
which is of warm quality and of wide 
range and power, but he has a rare 
intuition as to the finest examples of 
song literature. ; 

He began his concert with the recita- 
tive and aria from Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah,” “If With All Your Hearts,” and 
then followed songs by Bach, Schubert, 
Schumann, Reger and Bungert, of the 
German school. Especially fine was his 
interpretation of the Bungert song, “Der 
Sandtrager.” A romanza from Leonca- 
vallo’s “Mimi Pinson” brought an en- 
core, an aria from Puccini’s “Tosca,” 
and then followed two groups of short 
songs, including Carpenter’s “Les Sil- 
houettes,” songs by Tirindelli, Gounod, 
Burleigh, O’Neil and James MacDermid’s 
“If You Would Love Me,” which found 
especial favor with the audience. 

Sidney Arno Dietch played efficient ac- 
companiments. M. R. 





Lilli Lehmann celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of Robert Franz’s birth with 
a Franz recital in Berlin. 


GRANADOS, PIANIST, 
PLAYS OWN MUSIC 


Assisted by Anna Fitziu, Spanish 
Composer Gives Recital in 
Aeolian Hall 


Enrique Granados added unquestion- 
ably to the popularity he has attained in 
New York this winter when he gave a 
piano recital of his own music in AZolian 
Hall last Tuesday evening, assisted by 
Anna Fitziu, the soprano and one of 
his chief intermediaries at the Metropol- 
itan. A brilliant audience, that num- 
bered some of the foremost local musi- 
cians greeted him right royally. Mr. 


Granados displayed his talents as an 
executant before the Friends of Music 
some weeks ago. On that occasion the 
present writer found much in his playing 
on which to comment with lavish enthusi- 
asm. Last Tuesday’s recital confirmed 
and, indeed, greatly heightened the 
earlier impression. The Spanish com- 
poser ranks undoubtedly among the fin- 
est and most original pianists that the 
past few years have produced. In the 
A£olian Hall he was able to attain re- 
sults far happier even than in _ the 
acoustically inferior salon at the Ritz- 
Carlton. And he played—as was ob- 
served of his performances on that oc- 
casion—in a true creative spirit. His 
pianism curiously contradicts his melan- 
choly appearance. Like Percy Grain- 
ger’s it brims with vitality, with fresh- 
ness and a frank joy of life mingles with 
its tenderer aspects. The crisp rhythmic 
articulation compares likewise with the 
incisiveness of the young Australian’s 
work. And what especially struck the 
listener in A®olian Hall was the clear 
beauty and brilliancy of tone Le drew 


from his instrument, the amazing tech- 
nical dexterity manifested at every 
point and the general clarity and bal- 
ance of effect. Some of his best playing 
was done in his own arrangement of a 
Scarlatti sonata—a clean-cut, scintillat- 
ing and bitingly rhythmic performance. 
n addition to this his offerings in- 
cluded several of his Spanish dances— 
now quite familiar here—and some ex- 
cerpts from “Goyescas” that sound so 
vastly better on the piano than in the 
badly orchestrated operatic version. 
Numerous encores were asked and given. 
Mr. Granados ought really to play here 
again. One would like to know just what 
he can do with musie other than his own. 
Miss Fitziu sang a group of “picar- 
esque songs in the old style,” three of 
Granados’s “Maja dolorosa” songs and 
the “Nightingale” aria from “Goyescas.” 
In the last-named particularly she sur- 
passed anything she has achieved thus 
far at the Metropolitan. It was an ex- 
tremely beautiful exhibition and quite 
free from certain disagreeable traits of 
tone production that have been deplored 
at the opera. oe e. &. 





March Engagements for Povla Frisch 
and Winifred Christie 


Following a long list of important en- 
gagements, Mme. Povla Frisch, the so- 
prano, is to sing before the Chromatic 
Club of Buffalo, March 4, and in com- 
pany with Pablo Casals, the ’cellist, will 
give a concert in Syracuse on the 7th. 
She will also appear during March at 
the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, with 
the Music Club of Hartford, Conn., and 
in Boston and Cambridge in recital. 
Winifred Christie, the pianist, who, like 
Mme. Frisch, is under the direction of 
the Musicians’ Concert Management, has 
been engaged for a concert with the 
Kneisel Quartet in Brooklyn and also 
for an appearance the latter part of 
March with the Quartet in New York 
City. The last of the month Edgar 
Schofield and Sascha Jacobsen will give 
a concert for the Twentieth Century 
Club of Buffalo. 


Arthur Herschmann Sings in New Y, -| 
“Kiinstlerfest” 


Appearing on the same program ,, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hem) |. 
and other stars, Arthur Herschmann, 
New York baritone, was heard at : 
Kiinstlerfest arranged by the stars of : 
Metropolitan Opera Company, at 
Hotel Astor on the evening of Feb. 
He was heard in songs by’ Hugo W 
Kaun and Hans Herman and again & 
onstrated his ability to win the appro 
of an audience. He was in fine vo » 
and his offerings were roundly applau 
by the large audience. He was assis 
at the piano by Richard Hageman, of : ., 
Metropolitan forces, who accompanied 
his usual artistic manner. 





Mildred Reardon to Be Soloist at 
Nicholas Church 


Mildred Graham Reardon, the N 
York Soprano, favorably known in c¢ 
cert circles and for almost ten years s. 
ist of Calvary M. E. Church, New Y« 
has been engaged as soprano soloist 
the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church, .; 
Forty-eighth Street and Fifth Aven: 
New York, of which Frederick Schlie 
is organist and choirmaster. This is « 
of the highest paid solo church positio: 
in the East. Mrs. Reardon assumes he) 
duties there on May 1. 





Tsingtau Orchestra in New York Wa: 
Charity Concert 


Under the direction of O. K. Wille, t 
Tsingtau Symphony Orchestra gave 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Feb. 21, for the benefit of war widows 
and orphans of the Central Powers. An 
exceedingly large gathering heard the 
band of musical refugees from the Fa: 
East in a program which opened with a 
group of Wagnerian selections and closed 
with a series of bugle calls of the Ger- 
man army, comprising cavalry taps and 
infantry taps. 

















Dr. William H. Dana 


Dr. William H. Dana, distinguished as 
author, composer and teacher of music, 
and the founder and president of Dana’s 
Musical Institute in Warren, O., died in 
that city on Feb. 18. He was born in 
Warren, June 10, 1846, the son of Junius 
and Martha Potter Dana. After com- 
pleting his studies in the high school of 
his native city and attending Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., he served 
in the Union Army in the Civil War. He 
then studied music in Kullak’s Conserva- 
tory in Berlin and the Royal Academy of 
Music, London. 

Besides his work in music and as the 
head of Dana’s Institute, Dr. Dana has 
lectured extensively on social, political 
and travel topics in lyceum courses and 
at Chautauqua assemblies. His authori- 
tative musical text-books include “Dana’s 
Practical Thorough Bass,” “Dana’s Prac- 
tical Harmony,” “Dana’s Practical Coun- 
terpoint,” “Guide in Orchestration,” 
“Guide in Military Band Arranging” and 
“The National School for Cornet.” The 
excellence of his text-books procured him 
the medal and diploma of the Exposition 
at Bologna, Italy.” 

Dr. Dana was a fellow of the American 
College of Musicians of the University 
of New York; a member of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, England; the 
Society of the Order of Merit, New York; 
the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington; life member of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association and the 
Indiana Association, as well as various 
local and national political clubs. He 
traveled extensively in Europe, especially 
in Seandinavia, Russia and the Arctic 
regions. 

Dr. Dana was married in Olean, N. Y., 
in 1870, to Emma Jane Tuttle. A son, 
Lynn B. Dana, is a member of the fac- 
ulty of Dana’s Institute and is the cor- 
respondent of MusicAL AMERICA for 
the summer musical activities in Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 


Mrs. Greta Hughes Witherspoon 


After an illness of three months’ dura- 
tion, Mrs. Greta Hughes Witherspoon, 


former wife of Herbert Witherspoon, th: 
Metropolitan Opera basso, died on Mon 
day afternoon, Feb. 21, in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. Death was attri! 
uted to a complication of diseases. M1) 
Witherspoon was born in Lancaster, Mo.., 
forty-three years ago, her parents bein; 
Judge and Mrs. Felix T. Hughes. He: 
father was for many years president o! 
the Keokuk and Western Railroad. She 
was a sister of Rupert Hughes, the au 
thor. Early in life Mrs. Witherspoo: 
took up singing, completing her musica! 
education in Paris. Upon her return to 
this country she sang for several years 
here and in the West under the name of 
Jeanne Greta. On Sept. 26, 1899, sh 
married Herbert Witherspoon in New 
York, and about a year ago she obtained 
a divorce from the prominent basso. At 
the time of her death Mrs. Witherspoon 
was a teacher of music, residing at 145 
West Seventy-ninth Street. 


Ludwig M. Soltau 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 17.—Ludwig 
M. Soltau, the oldest member of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra, died last 
night from the effects of a paralyti 
shock. He was a charter member of th: 
orchestra and also belonged to the Con 
cordia Singing Society and the Nev 
Haven branch of the musical union. M 
Soltau was born in Hamburg, German: 
and before coming to New York, in 1875, 
played for royalty. While in New Yo: 
he did much arranging for Patrick ‘ 
Gilmore, the bandmaster. Coming 
Haven about thirty-two years ago h 
was one of the organizers of the syn 
phony orchestra and played the ho: 
and cornet in that organization. H 
was the inventor of what is called th 
bandonian, and had the distinction 
playing at the Grand Opera House i 
this city when Jennie Lind appear 
here. He played almost every instru 
ment in the orchestra. He was seventy 
seven at the time of his death. 


William N. Lightner 
YorRK, PA., Feb. 20.—William N 
Lightner, a prominent musician, die 
suddenly last Wednesday evening at his 
home in this city. He was aged 61 years 
and for a number of years an activ 
member of the Royal Band. G.A.Q. 


Henry W. Doll 


ADAMS, MAss., Feb. 16.—Henry W 
Doll, one of the best known musicians in 
this vicinity, died on Feb. 9 at the North 
Adams Hospital. Mr. Doll organized the 
Germania Band and the orchestra which 
bears his name. He was forty-eight 
years old. 
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JACQUES KASNER IN 
ADMIRABLE RECITAL 


Young Violinist Demonstrates His 
Marked Artistic 
Growth 


nce his return to America from Eu- 
a few years ago Jacques Kasner 
has been giving music-lovers in New 
York an annual recital. This season 
he appeared on Monday evening, Feb. 21, 
at olian Hall, before an audience of 
good size. 

" \1» Kasner deserves thanks for play- 
a program which contained not even 
one item that has been offered at other 


violin recitals this year. Tartini’s G 
Minor Sonata, Mozart’s A Major Con- 
certo in the Joachim version, a group 
comprising Fauré’s Elegie, A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Interméde Arabe’ and Cecil 
Burleigh’s “To the Warriors _and finally 
the Ernst Fantasy on Rossini’s Otello, 
these made up his list. 
~ There was solid enjoyment in much of 
this music; the Tartini is a gem and, 
played with continence, was much ad- 
mired. Mr. Kasner might have chosen 
, less taxing thing to perform than the 
Mozart concerto. After all the sheer 
naivete of its themes, the carefully 
worked out figurations, all these minia- 
ture characteristics make the task of 
the performer difficult. This rarely 
heard concerto was given by Mr. Kasner 
with highly successful results. He has 
a style well suited to this beautiful mu- 
sic, in whieh grace and charm play so 
big a role. 
There was musical feeling in_ the 
Fauré piece, a composition, which, if the 
writer does not err, has never been 
played in New York before for violin. 
It was originally written for the violon- 
cello, but sounds equally well, if not even 
better, on the violin. Mr. Kasner played 
with an understanding of its spirit 
that communicated at once the message 
f the composer. The Kramer piece was 
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Jacques Kasner, Gifted Young Violinist 


repeated and after the thrilling, brief 
“To the Warriors,” the violinist added 
the same composer’s “The Avalanche.” 
As for the Ernst showpiece, let it be 
recorded that Mr. Kasner handled its 
many perplexing technical trickeries in 
a completely successful way. Upon 
completing the printed list, Mr. Kasner 
was recalled a number of times and 
added Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.”’ 

His playing on Monday evening showed 
an artistic growth, both from a tech- 
nical and musical standpoint. He is 
equipped to-day for the big things in the 
concert violin world and deserves rec- 
ognition as a serious artist. Diana Kas- 
ner supported him very ably at the 
piano. A. W. K. 





PHILHARMONIC GIVES 
PULITZER FAVORITES 


Culp with Stransky in Program of 
Beethoven, Wagner 
and Liszt 

Josef Stransky and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra further met one 
‘the conditions of the Pulitzer bequest 
0 the society when they offered on Feb. 
20 at Carnegie Hall a program of Bee- 
thoven, Liszt and Wagner, composers 
whom the late Joseph Pulitzer stipulated 
should have especial representation in 
the Philharmonie’s concerts. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Beethoven, Overture, ‘‘Egmont”’; Beethoven, 
Freudvoll und Leidvoll,” ‘‘Die Trommel 
erlirhet,’’ Mme. Julia Culp; Beethoven, Sym- 
phony No. 8, in F Major, Op. 93; Wagner, 
Bacchanale, from ‘“‘Tannhaduser’’; Liszt, “Es 
t s ein Wunderbares sein’; ‘“‘Angiolin dal 

ndo crin’’; Wagner, ‘“‘Traume,’’ Mme. Julia 
Culp; Liszt, Symphonic Poem, ‘Les Pré- 


qd 





es,’ 


It was a program in which the joyous 
spirit. predominated, and under Mr. 
Stransky’s vitalizing leadership the or- 
hestra performed the various works 
vith a verve that reacted contagiously 

the enthusiasm of the audience. 
The symphony in particular was inter- 
preted with great clarity and animation, 
i the Liszt poem was done most 1m- 
sively. 

the five songs with orchestra Mme. 
’s performance was one that com- 

led deep admiration, and the au- 

e was especially delighted with her 
ery of the Liszt “Angiolin dal 

lo erin,” while she set forth the 
ties of the “Triume” most stirringly. 

K. S. C. 





Franklin Cancels Schenectady Series 
SCHENEcTADY, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Ben 
klin has announced the cancellation 
; series of concerts that were to have 
given in the Union College gym- 
im. The abandonment by the New 
Symphony Orchestra of its Cana- 
: tour prevented its appearance in 
S¢heneectady this week, and Mme. Johan- 
na Gadski, who was booked for later 
e season, informed Mr. Franklin that 
must appear with the Metropolitan 
Ypera Company in Boston on the date 
selected for her here, so the entire course 

Was abandoned. W. A. 


“TUSCH” IN CHICAGO 
FOR MME. ZEISLER 


Symphony Players Join Audience 
in Bestowing Ovation upon 
the Soloist 
CHICAGO, Feb. 21.—Visiting artists on 
rare occasions have been accorded the 
complimentary “Tusch” after an unusu- 
ally brilliant performance, but, except- 
ing Frederick Stock, I do not recall in 
an attendance of more than a quarter 
of a century at the concerts of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, that this 
honor had been conferred on any Chi- 
cago artist before last Saturday evening, 
when Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
the brilliant pianist and our very gifted 
townswoman, received the distinction. 
She was the soloist at last week’s con- 
cert and her part in the interpretation 
of the B Flat Minor Piano Concerto by 
Tschaikowsky, to whose compositions the 
entire program was devoted, was of such 
phenomenal brilliance that not only the 
audience was held entranced, but the or- 
chestra as well. 
Though to pianists Mme. Zeisler’s in- 
terpretations of the first movement might 
have given cause for differences of opin- 
ion, as to freedom in tempi, and perhaps, 
as to a sort of introspective, rather than 
brilliant reading, the charm of the sec- 
ond movement and the dazzling bravoura 
and verve of the last movement carried 
all before them. The pianist received 
a veritable ovation at the end of the 

work. 

Mr. Stock’s readings of the other 
works on the program were in all ways 
impressive and artistic. The complete 
list follows: 





Tschaikowsky: Introduction and Fugue 
from Suite, No. 1, Op. 43; Symphony, after 
Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ B Minor, Op. 58; Con- 
certo for Pianoforte, No. 1, B Flat Minor, 
Op. 23, soloist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 


M. R. 





Sidney Farrar in Hospital Again 


Sidney Farrar, father of Geraldine 
Farrar, who recently recovered from an 
operation for appendicitis, returned to 
the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, last 
Monday to_be operated on again, for the 
third time in a few months. It was stated 
afterward that Mr. Farrar was doing 
well. 


BISPHAM’S ACTING 
THRILLS BALTIMORE 


Powerful Impersonation of “‘Beeth- 
oven’’—His Singing Finished 
As Ever 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 15.—On the evening 
of Monday, Feb. 14, David Bispham and 
his admirable company of actor-singers, 
including Mme. Marie Narelle, mezzo- 
soprano; Idelle Patterson, lyric soprano; 
Almon Knowles, tenor, and Mr. Gara- 
gusi, violin, performed in the beautiful 
one-act play, “Adelaide,” a touching epi- 
sode in the life of Beethoven, which Mr. 
Bispham has been acting throughout the 
country since early October. This latest 
performance was undoubtedly the finest 
that he and his associates have hitherto 
given. The place was Albaugh’s Thea- 
ter, hallowed by memories of Edwin 
Booth and the great actors of his time 
and the occasion was a benefit for the 
Ba'timore Red Cross Society. Every box 
in the theater was taken, and there was 
an enormous’ audience, representing 
fashionable and musical life in the city. 

Mr. Bispham, of course, assumed the 
character of Beethoven in the play which 
he himself adapted from the German, 
and which has for nearly fifty years been 
a favorite with audiences in Europe. It 
was rev'ved a few years ago in this coun- 
try by Mr. Bispham, who has now per- 
formed it a total of seventy times. 

Bispham projected across the footlights 
a powerful interpretation of the great 
master’s eccentricities, sufferings and 
loneliness. To those who have seen the 
reincarnated man his music must here- 
after take on a more profound meaning. 
It is doubtful whether any one who is less 
of a musician than Mr. Bispham could 
convey to an audience Beethoven’s ex- 
quisite suffering over his deafness, the 
fear that his enemies might find it out, 
and the desperate longing to hear the 
sound of the voice of his beloved, or of 
the inspired sounds of his own music. 
At the climax Mr. Bispham brought 
tears to the eyes of his audience; 
throughout the play his work was the 
acme of finished portrayal. He is indeed 
one of the most powerful actors on the 
American stage. 

In the latter part of the program Mr. 
Bispham was supported admirably by his 
company. He himself gave several vocal 
selections, of which the most extraord- 
inary was Henry Holden Huss’s setting 
of Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages of Man.” 
In this Bispham’s acting was superfine, 
as he passed from the fifth to the sixth 
and the seventh ages, going from man- 
hood into the childhood of old age. With- 
out a step back from the footlights, with- 
out the aid of make-up or change of gar- 





ment, he seemed simply to shrivel, to 
falter and collapse before the eyes of his 
audience. 

It is needless to comment at this late 
day upon Mr. Bispham’s artistry in 
song, but in his selections last evening 
the finish, beauty of quality and perfec- 
tion of modulation of his voice were as 
remarkable as they ever have been. 


ELGAR VOICES HIS 





SYMPATHY FOR POLES 


‘“‘Polonia”’ to be Given First New 
York Hearing by Symphony 
Society 


An account of the inception of the 
Symphonic Prelude, “Polonia,” which 
will be presented for the first time in 
America by the New York Symphony 
at its concert on March 4, is given by 
Sir Edward Elgar, who says: “That 
some sort of symphonic prelude might 
be practical and perhaps even a useful 
tribute to my friend Paderewski for the 
concert in aid of his countrymen was the 
final inducement to weave into a concise 
orchestral movement some typical Polish 
themes. 

“It was suggested by M. Mylnarski 
that a ‘Polish’ piece should be written 
to help the Polish Funds, as he told me 
so much has been done for Belgian chari- 
table undertakings by the ‘Carillon.’ But 
the idea of writing an orchestral fan- 
tasy on Polish themes is not new to me, 
and curiously enough the suggestion, or 
rather influence, came in Herefordshire. 
The heir of the ancient family of Boden- 
ham married in 1850 a noble Polish lady; 
and from their descendan*, Count Lubien- 
ski-Bodenham, the squire of Bodenham, 
while I lived in the adjoining parish, | 
heard much of Polish history, thought 
and feeling—supplementing the mere 
book knowledge.” 

It is noticeable, says Mrs. Rosa New- 
march, that the most recent works from 
Sir Edward Elgar’s pen have been in- 
spired by sympathy for the two races 
who have suffered most cruelly in the 
course of the present world war, and by 
a wish to give practical support to the 
funds raised on their behalf. The “Caril- 
lon” was originally published as the 
composer’s contribution to “King A\l- 
bert’s Book,” brought out at Christmas, 
1914, while “Polonia” received its first 
performance, under the composer’s direc- 
tion, at a concert organized at Queen’s 
Hall for the Polish Victims Relief Fund 
on July 6, 1915. 

The national themes employed in the 
work are three in number, and to these 
is added a fourth subject of a chivalric 
character in which the composer attests 
his sympathy for the mettlesome and ro- 
mantic temperament of the Polish people. 





MAZE OF CONCERTS 
FOR BOSTON HEARERS 


Wide Variety of Programs from 
Which to Choose— Operetta 
Given 





Boston, Feb. 19.—Mozart’s operetta, 
“Bastien and Bastienne” interested a 
large audience of members of the Copley 
Society of this city and their friends at 
Copley Hall, Tuesday evening, Feb. 15. 
The libretto was translated into English 
by Mrs. Ella Mahr, widow of Emil Mahr, 
violinist for many years of the New 
“ngland Conservatory faculty. The mu- 
sic was under the direction of Charles 
Bennett of the Conservatory faculty. 
The scenery for “Bastien” was designed 
and painted at Copley Hall by Margaret 
Allen and Dorothy Wellington, advanced 
pupils of the design department of the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts. The 
characters of “Bastien” were: 

Bastien, Rulon V. Robinson Bastienne 
Mildred Sanders; Colas, Harold Stewart 


The program of dramatic music which 
was arranged by the Copley Society’s 
music committee, of which the society’s 
secretary, F. W. Coburn, is chairman, in- 
cluded songs given by Emily Matthews 
of Concord; David Sequeira, pianist, a 
native of Nicaragua, gave a first hearing 
of three origina! “Latin-American Lyr- 
ics,” a song, “Till I Wake,” being sung 
by Marie O’Connell. 

Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto; 
Mary G. Reed, pianist; Mrs. Lafayette 


Goodbar, soprano; Julia Pickard, violin- 
ist, and a trio consisting of Minnie Little 
Longly, pianist; Gertrude Tripp Connor, 
violinist, and Georgia Pray Laselle, ’cell- 
ist, contributed the program at the con- 
cert of the Chromatic Club held in Hotel 
Tuileries on Tuesday morning, Feb. 8. 

On Monday, Feb. 14, at the home of 
Mrs. Scott Fitz, a program of music 
was given by Corinne Harmon, pianist, 
and Bedrich Vaska, the Russian ’cellist. 

The second semester of the symphony 
and opera talks, given under the auspices 
of the Women’s City Club by Henry 
Gideon, took place in Pilgrim Hall on 
Feb. 8. Mr. Gideon’s subject was “Rus- 
sian Symphonic Music” and his enlight- 
ening address was pleasingly illustrated 
by Max Fuhrmann, bassoon player of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On 
Feb. 15, Mr. Gideon took for his subject, 
“Massenet, the ‘Watteau’ of Music,” and 
his assisting soloists were Helen Strauss, 
soprano, and Raymond Simonds, tenor, 
each of whom was heard in groups of 
Massenet songs. 

With the first performance of a “Bal- 
let of Bacchus,” created and produced 
by Marshall Hall, with music composed 
and conducted by Grace H. Warner, a 
vaudeville performance was given in 
Jordan Hall last evening in aid of the 
loan fund of the Beneficent Society of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
In the program the performers were: 


Mr. Hall, Melba Proctor, Georgino Moses, 
Mildred Charles, Ruth Lipton, Ruth Lawlor, 
Madeline Coy, Dorothy Cook, Henry de Ford, 
Jr., Robert Winsor, Jr., James Irwin, L. Man- 
lius Sargent, John Rogers, Mrs. Dudley T 
Fitts, Pauline and William Chamberlain, John 
Thomas, Mary Fay and Mrs. Dudley T. Fitts 


Havrah Hubbard gave the third in his 
Steinert Hall series of opera talks on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 17, when he pre- 
sented “Parsifal,” with Wells Weston as 
the music interpreter W. H.L 
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George Dostal, the popular tenor, made 
a deep impression in Adams, Mass, 
where he appeared on Feb. 17. He was 
assisted by Anna L. Murray, soprano. 
i 


Dorothy Cook, mezzo-soprano; Leland 
Hall, pianist, and Wallace Cox, the New 
York baritone, gave a program at Man- 
chester, Mass., Feb. 5. 

* * * 

Charles Stone Wilson, baritone, gave 
a program of German, French, Hun- 
garian and Yiddish folk-songs at the 
Fine Arts Galleries, Feb. 13, in Seattle, 
Wash. 

* * * 

William Veach, pianist, of Sacra- 
mento, gave a lecture recital for children 
in Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 12. The program 
consisted entirely of Schumann’s com- 
positions for children. 

+. * * 


A musical program of works by sev- 
eral of the best known composers was 
given by Alice C. Heaphy before the 
members of the Levana Club, at Worces- 
ter, Mass., recently. 

* * * 


Marie McCourt recently presented in 
recital Mona Jelliman, pianist, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., who gave an exacting pro- 
gram of the works of Chopin, Poldini, 
Sgambati, Leschetizky, and Paderew- 
ski. 

* * * 

A Choral Union was organized in the 
studios of John Whittaker (under whose 
direction it will be), on Feb. 11, in Cum- 
berland, Md. Rehearsals will be held in 
the City Hall each Tuesday. Haydn’s 
“Creation” will be studied. 

* * * 

Ernestine Coburn-Beyer, soprano; Lil- 
lian West, pianist, and Gladys A. Berry, 
‘cellist, furnished the program for the 
Musicale Art Club’s concert in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boston, on Thursday morn- 
ing, Feb. 10. 

* * * 

An oratorio concert was given in 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 13, by Prof. and 
Mrs. Adolph Edgren, assisted by the 
Svea Male Choir, the Ladies’ Philhar- 
monic Society, the Harmony Mixed 
Chorus, George Hagerstrohm, violinist, 
and Hattie Edenholm, pianist. 

* * x 

The Martins Ferry (Ohio) Lecture Re- 
cital Club is the title of a new organiza- 
tion formed at the home of Mrs. J. B. 
McClay on Feb. 15. The following officers 
were elected: Mayme Morgan, president; 
Edith Earp, vice-president, and Rhea 
Griffith, secretary-treasurer. 

* * ok 

Maud Scheerer delighted a large audi- 
ence at Bridgeport, Conn., on Feb. 16 
with a reading of “Samson and Delilah,” 
in which she was assisted by Florence 
Herson, contralto; Leon Van Vliet, ’cell- 
ist; Katheryn Erskin, violinist, and 
Mary Shaw Swain, pianist. 

+ * x 

In Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on Feb. 
16, an interesting program was given, 
the artists including Mrs. Marie Botzen 
Nicholson, soprano; Dorothy Seddiford 
Lane, contralto; and, as accompanists, 
William Parson, Thomas Challenor and 
Edith Ackerman Fitch. 


* * * 


George Henry Day has resigned the 
position of organist and choirmaster of 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Manhat- 
tan, to accept a similar position with St. 
John’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Robert Forcier, who resigns in 
order to devote his entire time to busi- 
ness. 

* * ~ 

The complete organization of the new 
quartet at the First Methodist Church 
of Meriden, Conn., was consummated 
Feb. 11 by the acquisition of Wells Rock- 
well, baritone. The other members are 
Mrs. Charles Allen, soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
Schuler, contralto, and Arthur N. 
Tinker, tenor. 

* ” 

Compositions arranged for two pianos 
were effectively played by A. Campbell 
Weston and Mary Thornton McDermott 
at the Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, on Feb. 13. Marion Marsh played 
harp solos effectively and Enid Johnson 
displayed a contralto voice of much 
charm. 





Special musical services were given, 
Feb. 13, by the choir of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Sacramento, directed by 
Homer Henley, with Mary Lichtardt, or- 
ganist, and by the choir of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, directed 
by Arthur Winter, with Carrie Phinney 


at the organ. 
* * 


An afternoon event of artistic and 
social importance in Brooklyn was the 
second annual musicale of the Mundell 
Choral Club at the Hotel Bossert on Feb. 
12. On the program were the Mundell 
Trio, Edwin O. Swain, baritone; Master 
A. Russell Thompson, soprano; Albert 
F. Metz, violinist, and Mrs. Elizabeth 


King, soprano. 
+ * 


Under the able direction of Dr. G. B. 
Geyer a concert was given at Trinity 
M. E. Church of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
on Feb. 11, by Francis R. Jenkins, so- 
prano; George Smith, basso; Eleanor 
Ashcom, contralto, and H. G. Bowen, 
tenor. Other participants were the 
Misses Sites and Willy, pianists, and 
Fred Matthews, flautist. 


* * * 


W. Paulding DeNike, ’cellist of Brook- 
lyn, was soloist at the fourth artist re- 
cital under the direction of E. J. A. 
Zeiner, at Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, on Feb. 18. In a program of 
works by Schubert, Beethoven, Bottisini, 
Van Goens, Gluck and Cui, Mr. DeNike 
evinced much interpretative skill and 
technical mastery. 

* * * 


At the annual musical festival held re- 
cently at the South Baptist Church of 
Hartford, Conn., “The Messiah” was 
sung by a chorus of eighty, directed by 
Frederick W. Brydon. The soloists were 
Netta M. Strong, soprano; Grace P. Nay- 
lor, contralto; Frank N. Kelly, tenor, 
and Elbert Couch, basso. Fanny L. Glad- 
ding was the organist. 


* * * 


Charles H. Doersam, of Scranton, Pa., 
recently achieved a great success when 
his anthem, “Bless the Lord, O My Soul,” 
was sung by the quartet of the Second 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Murdock and 
Miss Davenport did the solo work with 
excellent effect. This is the first time 
that any of Mr. Doersam’s music has 
been publicly presented. 


* * * 


The Brooklyn Branch of the People’s 
Choral Union,. a corps of fifty singers 
conducted by Fred. A. Beidleman, gave 
a concert in the auditorium of the Bush- 
wick High School on Feb. 9. The solo- 
ists were Ben Brune, tenor; William 
Lockwood, violinist, and Mrs. John P. 
Cleary, contralto, the accompanists being 
Adeline F. Blankley and L. Francis 
West. 


* * * 


A vocal and instrumental concert was 
given at the West End Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., Friday evening, 
Feb. 11, for the benefit of the church 
building fund. Those who took part were 
Blanche Mundt, soprano; Roger Stone- 
house, baritone; Howard Smith, tenor; 
Frank McDonough, pianist; Raymond 
Crounse, violinist; Edward Hungerford, 
flutist, and Fred Ehrmann, ’cellist. 


* *x* * 


The annual reception of the Long- 
meadow (Conn.) Woman’s Club, on Feb. 
16, was notable for the fine program pre- 
sented by Angela Goddard, ’cellist; Dor- 
othy Brainard, pianist; Mrs. Norman A. 
Brainard, soprano; Kathleen Swift, con- 
tralto; Raymond C. Hodge, tenor; F. 
Donald Pirnie, basso, and Raymond A. 
Jacobs, accompanist. Mrs. D. T. Smith 
is the club’s president. 


* * * 


The second in a series of winter con- 
certs at the Hultman-McQuaid Conserva- 
tory, Worcester, Mass., was given re- 
cently by several of the school pupils. 
Those who gave the program were Hulda 


Uppvall, contralto, and Ethel Chabot, 


and George Redding, sopranos, all pu- 
pils of Louis Schalk, and Mazie Barnes 
and.Edith Holmstrand, pianists, pupils 
of Paul Hultman. 


The Catholic Choral Union of New 
Britain, Conn., held its annual meeting 
on Feb. 3, when the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Mary B. Crean, presi- 
dent; Philip Tormay, vice-president; 
Mary A. Cox, secretary; Mrs. Jacob 
Baumgartner, treasurer. The executive 
committee consists of Mary A. Campbell, 
Catherine Kelly, John Kilduff, Joseph 
Kolowski and Hannah Loughrey. The 
director is F. F. Harmon. 


* * * 


Mrs. Charles Wheeler recently present- 
ed a program of songs before the Co- 
hoes (N. y) Literary Club in a worthy 
manner. She apeared in costume and 
sang Italian folk songs, German lieder, 
French bergerettes, and selections from 
“Natoma,” “Pagliacci,” “Louise” an1 
“Hansel und Gretel.” Mrs. William H. 
Mann played the accompaniments and 
gave a description of the different char- 


acters. 
ok * * 


The Rebew Orchestra of Washington, 
D. C., under the direction of H. ‘ 
Weber, has been doing admirable work 
during the season, giving opportunity to 
encourage the younger musicians of the 
city. “At the recent concert by this or- 
ganization Virginia Robinson and Edna 
Cosden were vocal soloists, and there 
were also offerings by a quartet con- 
sisting of G. A. Geiger, C..0. Ewing, L. 
W. McBurney and Bernard Hanshew. 


* * * 


Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, in an- 
other appearance under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, delighted an audience in the 
music hall of the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on Feb. 7 with her pianistic 
art. It was the first of two descriptive 
recitals on “The Great Piano Composi- 
tions,” preceded by an illuminating ad- 
dress, featuring the romantic music of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin. 


*x* * * 


A comparative study of Glinka’s “Life 
of the Czar’ and Moussorgski’s “Boris 
Godounoff.” formed the program of the 
Cecilian Society of Duluth, Minn, on 
Thursday, Feb. 3. Mrs. Arthur N. Col- 
lins arranged the program, which took 
place at the home of Mrs. Harry Strong. 
The participants were Mrs. Strong, Mrs. 
Tom Miller, Mrs. K. A. Ostergren. Mrs. 
Homer Anderson. Mrs. Bruce Ter Bush, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Morton Dworshak, Fran- 
ces Berg and Mrs. Ray S. Huey. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Murray Young gave 
a recevtion with music at the Colony 
Club, New York, Feb. 17, when Mme. 
Maria Barrientos, the new Spanish so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist. Her program in- 
cluded “El Maio.” a new song by Gran- 
ados; “Air des Rossignols,” by Rameau; 
“Pourquoi Rester Seulette,” by Saint- 
Saéns; “Vedrai Carino,” by Mozart, and 
“Caro Nome” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” 
Giuseppe Bamboschek was at the piano. 


* * * 


A lecture on Richard Wagner was 
given on Monday evening, Jan. 31, by 
Edna Z. Harris at her studios, Duluth, 
Minn.. before a large class of musicians 
and children interested in musical his- 
tory. The course in musical history is 
given without fees by Miss Harris this 
winter, as a contribution to the general 
campaign for better music and greater 
degree of musical appreciation. Those 
taking part in Monday’s vrogram were 
Sylvester Myers, Mildred Sanders. James 
Gray, Elizabeth Halden, Marion McLen- 
nen and Miss Harris. 

* * * 


The fourth students’ recital given at 
the European Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md., Henri Weinreich, direc- 
tor, took place Feb. 10. The program 
consisted of representative compositions 
played by pupils of Henri Weinreich, 
Edgar Paul and Julius Zech. Those tak- 
ing part were: Julia Eiermann, Ethel 
Ashman, Nellie Eisinger, Gustave Herth, 
B. Rokos, Pearl Riebel. William Rokos, 
Alma Thomas, Viola Geisz, Nettie Wil- 
liams, Joseph Schrieber, Amelia Rokos, 
Maude Schaefer. Mary Rusanek and 
Katherine Gruenbein. 


* * * 


The fifty members of the A®olian 
Choir, under the direction of N. Lindsay 
Norden, gave an absorbing program of 
Russian music at All Saints’ Church, 
Brooklyn. In fulfillment of its plan to 
introduce Russian music to the Amer- 
ican public, this was the choir’s twenty- 
second concert. Assisting was Beatrice 
Horsbrugh, an English violinist. She 
played from Bach, Mozart and other 
classic composers. The choir sang a cap- 
pella as usual and produced beautiful 
effects throughout the program of Mr. 
Norden’s transcriptions. 


Esther Cutchin, a graduate of 
Peabody Conservatory of Music at B 
more, Md., was the artist at the »p 
teenth in the series of Metropolitan 
certs at the Fine Arts Theater, Chic 
recently. Warm personal commenda 
of her artistry was given the young p 
ist by Glenn Dillard Gunn, conducto 
the American Symphony Orchestra. 
Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, president of 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
by the critics of the daily press. 
Cutchin will give another recital in 
cago during the spring. 

7 . * 

A delightful concert was offered b) 
Von Unschuld Club in Washington, |) | 
recently, when selections were give: 
Helen Burkhart, Virginia Bird, K 
erine Restorff, Alton Hayser, Mary § 4. 
out, Thresa Pittier, Claude Robeson, ( ,),. 
stance Fincknel, Ethel Coffin and 
ginia Fincknel. Vocal offerings by 


Simons, Miss Hammond, and H. Kru 
were also heard. The youngest me: 
of the club is Madeline von Unschu 
tot of seven years, who played with 
cision and good technique “The Da: 
Doll” of Poldini. 
* 


An especially interesting progra: 
songs was given at the Temple The:: 
Lincoln, Neb., by members of the 
cert class of Howard Kirkpatrick. 
Musical Art Club of Lincoln met 
cently with Mrs. Jacob Singer f, |; 
Gluck-Arne program, in which the )ay»- 
ticipants included Hilda Crowins, k.: 
erine Kimball, Mariel Jones, pian 
Annette Abbott, Mrs. E. A. Schloss 
pranos, and Miriam Little, ’cellist. 
Junior Matinée Musicale of the same cit, 
met with Mrs. D. M. Butler, the progran 
being presented by Marguerite Howard, 
Ruth Oberlies, Marie Movius and Don 
Gustin. 

a 

An important musical happenin; 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was the Ajo. 
Opera Company’s recent visit, whic! 
sulted in a performance of “The Bo- 
hemian Girl,” in the Auditorium. Th: 
work of the singers was superior to that 
done by the orchestra; the audience w: 
good-sized and effusive. The fifth pro 
gram of the Euterpean Fraternity was 
given Feb. 10 in the Y. M. C. A. Hal! 
Works by MacDowell were played. A 
delightful meeting of the music depart 
ment of the Woman’s Club was held Feb. 
17 at Carnegie Hall. It was presided 
over by Mrs. Charles Monroe, the solo 
ists being Isabelle Holliday, Virginia 
Fuller, Mrs. Norah Lane and Lillia: 
Case. 

* * * 

At a concert of the MacDowell ‘ 
held in Copley Hall, Boston, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Feb. 9, Charlotte W 
ilams Hills, soprano, accompanied 
Mary Shaw Swain, sang groups 
French and English songs, and Mari 
Nichols, violinist, played the Bach, N 
1, A Minor Concerto with a small portio 
of the MacDowell Club Orchestra, M 
Malcolm Lang conducting. The following 
members made up the orchestra for th 
occasion: First violins, the Misses Wer- 
ner, Sands, Warren and Mrs. Conner 
second violins, the Misses Davis, (ates 
and Ayers and Mr. Howe; violas, Mrs 
Golden, Mrs. Fox and Miss Faulkner: 
‘cellos, Mrs. Lasselle, Mrs. Piper 2! 
Miss Whittemore; bass, Hugo Boerni¢g 

® & «6 

Organ recitals under the auspic 
the Board of Education and the A: 
can Guild of Organists took pla 
four New York high schools on Fe! 
Richard Keys Biggs played at the \V 
ington Irving High School, Irving | 
and Sixteenth Street. S. C. Mo 
tenor, sang and James A. B. Tuthil 
his accompanist. Elizabeth Rile} 
prano, sang two songs at the recil 
Wenzel A. Raboch, at the Morris 
School, the Bronx. A program of 
lish music was given by G. Waring 
bins at the Boys’ High School, Br 
Miss Hobson Keene, soprano solo 
the Emanuel Baptist Church, was a 
ing artist. W. A. Goldsworthy ga’ 
recital at the Erasmus Hall High § 
Brooklyn. 

* * * 

A unique matinée program was 
by Mrs. Jessie Duke-Richardson at 
First Congregational Church of 
kogee, Okla. The program was di 
into three parts. The first consist« 

a reading, “A Syrian Legend,” by | 
Van Slyke, with piano accompani! 
played and read by Mrs. Richardso! 
with antiphonal responses read by 
of Mrs. Richardson’s child-pupils, 

Elizabeth German. The second nu 
was a reading, “The Story of 
Orient,” played and read by Mrs. ! 
ardson with an antiphonal chorv 
twenty-five children’s voices. Th« 
number consisted of a set of reading 
children. Mrs. Richardson is one ‘ 
foremost workers in Oklahoma 1! 
educating of children in the arts. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





‘hanges and additions to this schedule 
juld reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
later than Friday of the week preceding 
date of publication. ‘ 


Individuals 
Alcock, Merle.—Westwood, N. J., Feb. 25; 
\y York City, March 2, 5; Montclair, N. J.., 
rch 6; Ridgewood, N. J., March 7; Syra- 
se. N. Y., March 27. 
alcock, Bechtel.—New York City, Feb. 27. 
althouse, Paul.—Utica, N. Y., March 2; 
brie, Pa., March 3 
Amato Pasquale.—Northampton, Mass., 
reh 15; Washington, D. C., March 31. 
Saker, Martha Atwood.—Boston, March 8 
d 28. 





ss 


uer, Harold.—St. Paul, March 9; Minne- 
a March 10; Brooklyn, March 12; New 

rk (A£olian Hall), March 18. 

Becker, Dora.—Newark, N. J., Feb. 25. 

eebe, Carolyn.—Upper Montclair, N. J., 
cae i; Montclair, N. J., March 7; New 
rk (4Solian Hall), March 9; Washington, 
(> C., (White House), March 14; New York 

y, March 16; Upper Montclair, m.: ae 
iarch yb 

Berry, Benjamin E.—New York, Feb. 25. 

Besekirsky, Wassily.—Paterson, N. J., Feb. 

Philadelphia, March 10, 11. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—New. York (Wash- 
acta Irving High School), Feb. 27; Brook - 
vn (Boys’ High School), April 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 

Bridewell, Mme. Carrie.—Greenwich, Conn., 
April 11; Keene, N. H., May 19. 


rillhard, G. Davis.—Glenwood_ Springs, 
can"March 13; Rifle, Col. March 14; De 
Beque, Col., March 15; Grand Junction, Col., 
March 16; Montrose, Col., March 17; Gunni- 
son, Col., March 18. 

Brown, Eddy.—New York (4dolian Hall), 
March 1 and 12. 

Burnham, Thuel.—Dubuque, Iowa, Feb. 28; 
Emporia, Kan., March 1; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Mareh 4; Lansing, Mich., March 6; Terre 
Haute, March 8; Mitchell, S. D., March 14; 
\ibert Lea, March 16; Northfield, Minn., 
March 17; Faribault. Minn., March 18. 

Casals, Pablo.—Utica, Feb. 24; Syracuse, 
March 7; Baltimore, March 17; Hartford, 
March 14; East Orange, April 7; New York, 
April 8; Northampton, Mass., April 12. 

Christie, Winifred.—New York City, Feb. 23 
(Punch and Judy Theater); New York (with 
Kneisel Quartet), March 21. 

Claussen, Julia.—New York, Feb. 25; Cleve- 
land, March 3; Chicago, March 5 and 31; 
Chicago, April 1; Urbana, Ill., April 3. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—New York City, Feb. 27; 
Philadelphia, March 16. 

Cohier, Bessie Belle.-—Boston, Feb. 28. 

Combs, Laura.—Knoxville, Tenn., May 15; 
Asheville, N. C., May 16; Spartanburg, S. C., 
May 17, 18, 19. 

Connell, Horatio.—Tiffin, Ohio, March 3; 
New York, March 13; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
March 16; Philadelphia, March 23. 

Cooper, Jean Vincent.—Tarrytown, N. Bs“ 
March 3; New York (MacDowell Club), 
March 5; Summit, N. J. (Fortnightly Club), 
March 15; April and May on tour with Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Copeland, George.—New York, March 1; 
Detroit, March 2; Boston, March 25. 

Coxe, Calvin.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 27. 


Craft, Marcella.—New York (A#olian Hall), 
Feb. 25: Chicago, March 3, 4; Springfield, 
Ohio, March 6: Philadelphia, April 7, 8; Riv- 
erside, Cal., April 23. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Albany, N. Y. (Mendels- 
sohn Club), March 5; New York, March 7; 
Williamstown, Mass. (Williams College), 
March 9; Detroit, Mich, March 29; Pitts- 
burgh (Pittsburgh Male Chorus), April 7; six 
weeks, New York Philharmonic Festival Tour, 
April 2. 

Dale, Esther.—New York City (New As- 
sembly Concert, Hotel Plaza), March 16. 
Dethier, Gaston and Eduard.—New York 
‘olumbia University), March 10. 

Destinn, Emmy.—New York (A®olian Hall), 

irch 24. 

Dobson, Tom.—New York, Feb. 28. 

Dunham, Edna.—Ames, Iowa, Feb. 25. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Cambridge, Mass. (Boston 

mphony Orchestra), March 23. 

Ellerman, Amy E.—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 9. 

Ellery, Bessie Collier.—Boston, Feb. 28. 

Falk, Jules.—Kansas City, Feb. 25; Hot 

Springs, Ark., Feb. 28. 

Fay, Maude.—New York (®olian Hall), 
March 138. 

Fergusson, Bernard.—Boston, Feb. 27. 

Fiqué, Katherine Noack.—New York (Ho- 
te Plaza), March 29; Brooklyn, April 24; 
vreenville, N. J., April 25. 

Frisch, Povia.—Buffalo, March 4; Syracuse, 
\iareceh 7: Baltimore, March 10: Hartford, 

rch 14: Boston, March 21; Cambridge, 

ss., March 24. 

Friedberg, Carl.—Paterson, Feb. 27: New 

rk, March 11: week of March 15, Macon, 

: Knoxville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La.; St. 
lis, Mo.;: States of Kentucky and Texas. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York (®olian 

ll), Feb. 24 and March 11 and 18. 

Sanz, Rudolph.—New York (®olian Hall), 

h Kneisel Quartet, March 7. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Boston, Feb. 29; New 

rk City, March 18: Wellesley, April 7. 

_ Gilbert, Harry.—Morristown, N. J., Feb. 25; 
w York (Harris Theater), Feb. 27; Ottawa, 
b. 2; Buffalo, March 2. 

Glenn, Wilfred. — Boston (Handel and 

ydn), Feb. 27; Fishkill, March 1 and April 

Newark, April 27; Boston (Choral Union), 
ril 30: Schenectadv. Mav 6: Worcester 

stival, Sept. 28 


~_ 


f 


Grainger, Percy.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Feb. 26. 


Green, Marion.-——Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 27; 
Chicago, March 5, 6, 10. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York, March 1; 
Brooklyn, March 2, 12. 


Hamlin, George.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
March 2. 


Harrod, James.—New York, March 18; 
Lindsborg, Kan., April 16 and 17; Boston 
(Choral Union), April 30; Providence, May 1; 
Newark, May 4; Schenectady, May 6; Ridge- 
wood, May 8; Jersey City, May 11; Nashua, 
May 18, 19. 

Hazzard, Marguerite.— New York City, 
Feb. 29. 


Henry, Harold.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
March 7. 


Holt, Gertrude.—Hingham, Mass., March 8; 
Providence, R. I., March 22; Somerville, 
Mass., March 23; Rockland, Mass., April 7. 


Hubbard, Havrah (W. L.)—Opera Talks— 
Feb. 28, afternoon, Medford, Mass.; evening, 
Boston, Mass.; Feb, 29, evening, Georgetown, 
Mass.; March 1, afternoon, Bridgeport, Conn., 
March 2, afternoon, Medford, Mass.; even- 
ing, Boston, Mass.; March 3, afternoon, Bev- 
erly, Mass.; March-6, afternoon, Framing- 
ham, Mass.; evening, Andover, Mass.: March 
7, afternoon, Amesbury, Mass.: March 8, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; March 9, New York, N. Y.: 
March 10, afternoon, Brooklyn, N. Y.: even- 
ing, Hackensack, N. J.; March 13, evening 
Framingham, Mass.; March 14, afternoon, 
Gardner, Mass.; March 15, afternoon, Win- 
chester, Mass.; evening, Plymouth, Mass.: 
March 17, Salem, Mass.; Mareh 20, afternoon, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; evening, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; March 21, evening, Gloucester, Mass.: 
March 22. morning, Quincy, Mass.: afternoon, 
Salem, Mass.; evening, Brockton, Mass.: 
March 23, afternoon, Pittsfield, Mass.: even- 
ing, Pittsfield, Mass.; March 25, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; March 27, Chicago, Il. 


Jacobsen, Sascha.—Buffalo, Feb. 29: New 
York (4£olian Hall), March 4. 


Jolliffe, R. Norman.—New Rochelle, March 
1; Hackensack, March 16. 


Jordan, Mary.—Brooklyn 
Feb. 29. 


Kindler, Hans.—Philadelphia, Feb. 25. 
Krueger, Adele.—Newark, N. J., Feb. 29. 
Land, Harold.—Newark, March 14: Tren- 
+ N. J., April 15; New York City, April 
Leginska, Ethel. — Baltimore, Feb. 25: 
Rochester, Feb. 29; Brooklyn, March 16. 


Littlefield, Laura.—Boston, April 5. 


Lund. Mme. Charlotte—New York Citv, 
Feb. 29; New York (Columbia University), 
Feb. 27: Peekskill. N. Y., March 6: New 
York (Aolian Hall). March 28. 

Macmillen, Francis.—A®olian Hall, New 
York, March 4. 


McCue, Beatrice.—New York City, Feb. 29. 


McMillan, Florence.—Brooklyn (Institute), 
Feb. 25. 


(Apollo Club), 


Miller, Christine —Indianapolis. Feb. 25: 
Boston, Feb. 27: Penn Yan, N. Y., Feb. 28: 


Rochester, N. Y.. Feb. 29: Detroit, Mich., 
March 1; Utica, N. Y., March 2: Erie. Pa., 
March 3; Richmond, Va., March 6: Godfrey, 
Tll.. March 29. 

Miller, Reed —Chicago, March 4, 5: 
Dubuque. Towa. March 6: Schenectadv. N. 
Y., March 8: White Plains, N. Y., March 13. 

Morrisey, Marie. — Wellesley. Mass.. Feb. 
25: Meadville. Pa.. Feb. 29: Montreal, March 
17; Lima, Ohio, April 4: Jersey City. April 
25; Russian Svmphony tour, April 25 to May 
10; Detroit, May 5: Tour of Middle West, 
June 15 to Aug. 1. 

Novaes, Guiomar.—New York 
Hall), March 8. 

Northrop. Grace D.—Oneida. N Y March 
6; Hackensack. N. J.. March 16: Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., March 28: New York. April 28. 

Ornstein, Leo.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
March 4. 

Oulukanoff. N.—Fxeter, N. H., Feb. 27: 
Worcester, Mass., March 2: Boston, March 
26. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Yonkers, Feb. 27: New 
York. March 5: Lindsbore, Kan., April 16, 18: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25. 

Parlow. Kathleen —Morristown,. N. J.. Feb. 
25; St. Paul, March 16: Minneapolis, March 
ea 

Patterson. E. Eleanor.—Coshocton, Ohio, 
March 3; Shamokin, Pa., March 28. 

Peege, Charlotte.—Milwaukee, April 27 

Pyle, Wynne.—Chicago, Feb. 29. 

Rasely, George.—RBoston, March 2: Bloom- 
field. N. J., March 

Richards, Lieut. Percy.—New York (Union 
Teague Club), March 9: Brooklvn (Tnstitute) 
March 19: New York (Carnegie Hall), April 1 

Roberts, Emma.—Taunton. Mass... Mar. 14 


Roaers, Francis.—Princeton Club, Feb 
°7 (New York): (Music Settlement), March 


(AX olian 


Schofield. Edgar.—Buffalo, Feb. 29 
Schimann-Heink. Ernestine. — New York 
(A®£olian Hall), March 3 and 5 

Sharlow, Myrna.—Brockton, Mass., March 
6: Boston, March 10: Springfield, Mass., 
March 12. 

Shawe, Loval Phillins.—Boston, Feb. 24: 
Providence, R. I., March 3. 


Schelling, Ernest.—New York (AXolian 
Hall), March 10. 

Simmons. William. — Tarrytown, N. Y., 
March 3: Hartsville, S. C., May 3 and 4. 

Simonds, Raymond. — FExeter, N. H., Feb 


°23: Boston, Feb. 23 and March 21. 

Stilwell. Marie.—Brooklyn, Feb. 27; New 
York, Feb. 29. 

Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—New York (Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra), Feb. 29; Jamestown, N. 
Y.. March 2: Kansas City, March 7; Concord, 
N. H.. March 10: Philadelphia, March 13: 
Chicago, March 19: New York (Carnegie 
Mall) March 25: New York (Carnegie Hall) 
April 1: New York (Hotel Astor), April 27 
Roston. Inne 4: New Britian, Conn.. (Swedish 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 





February 


26—Philharmonic Society (concert 
for Young People), afternoon, A®olian 
Hall (Percy Grainger, soloist). 

26—Symphony Concert for Young 
People, Carnegie Hall, afternoon. 

26—Minneapolis Orchestra, evening, 
Carnegie Hall (soloist, Julia Claussen). 

27—Symphony Society of New York, 
afternoon, A®Xolian Hall. 

27—Yvette Guilbert and Trio de Lu- 
téce, 44th Street Theater, evening. 

27—Philharmonic Theater, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

27—Rose Laurent, song recital, even- 
ing, Harris Theater. 

28—Saslavsky Quartet, evening, A‘ol- 
ian Hall. 

28—Tom Dobson, song recital, after- 
noon, Punch and Judy Theater. 

29—Margulies Trio, evening, A®Xolian 
Hall, 

29—William Wade Hinshaw—Carne- 
gie Hall, afternoon, song recital. 


March 

1—Eddy Brown, violin recital, A®olian 

Hall, afternoon. 
P 2—George Hamlin, song recital, Avol- 
ian Hall, afternoon. 

38—Symphony Society of New York, 
fEolian Hall, afternoon (Schumann- 
Heink, soloist). 

4—Joint recital, Francis Macmillen 
and Leo Ornstein, Molian Hall, even- 
ing. 

5—Symphony Society of New York, 
fEolian Hall, afternoon (Schumann- 
Heink, soloist). 

7—Harold Henry, piano recital, Avol- 
ian Hall, afternoon. 

7—Kneisel Quartet, 
evening. 

8—Guiomar Novaes, piano recital, 
/EHolian Hall, afternoon. 

9—New York Chamber Music Society, 
/Eclian Hall, evening. 

10—Ernest Schelling, piano recital, 
/Eolian Hall, evening. 





fEolian Hall, 











Festival), June 8, 9; Omaha, Neb., June 19, 
9 


Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Providence, Feb. 
27; Meadville, Pa., Feb. 29; New York, March 
2; New York (Mozart Society), March 4; 
Poughkeepsie, Y. Y., March 5; Hartford, 
Conn., March 9; Troy, N. Y., March 15; New 
York (St. Cecilia Soc.), March 21. 


Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. — New 
York, March 25. 

Trnka, Alois. — New York (A®olian Hall), 
Feb. 25. 

Van Dresser, Marcia. — Boston, March 18; 
New York, April 2. 

Van der Veer, Nevada. — Schenectady, 


March 8; White Plains, N. Y., March 13. 

Verd, Jean —Buffalo, March 4; Syracuse, 
March 7; Baltimore, March 10; Hartford, 
March 14; Boston, March 21; Cambridge, 
Mass., March 24; Utica, Feb. 24; Baltimore, 
March 17; East Orange, April 7; New York, 
April 8; Northampton, April 12. 

Wakefield, WHenriette.—Boston, April 30; 
Worcester Festival, Sept. 28. 

Warfel, Mary.—New York, Feb. 25. 

Wells, John Barnes.—New York, Feb. 28, 
McAlpin Hotel, afternoon; New York, Del- 
monico’s, Feb. 28, evening; Syracuse, March 
2; Williamstown, Mass., March 3; Stamford, 
Conn., March 6; Jersey City, N. J., March 
9; New York City, March 11 and 15; Glen 
Cove, L. I., March 26. 

Werrenrath, Reinald. — Cleveland, Ohio, 
Feb. 28; Philadelphia, March 1, 2, 3, 4: Au- 
burn, N. Y., March 6; Des Moines, Iowa, 
March 9; Duluth, Minn., March 10; Wichita, 
Kan., March 13; Tulsa, Ohio, March 15; 
Houston, Tex., March 17. 

Wheeler, William.—New York, March 5. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Boston, Feb. 27. 


Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—Houston, Tex., 
March 2; New Orleans, March 4: Nashville, 
March 6; St. Louis, March 10, . 


a 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Biltmore Musicale.—Biltmore Hotel, New 
York (morning musicale), Feb. 25. Soloists, 
Frieda Hempel, Andre de Segurola, Beatrice 
de Holthoir, Mary Warfel, Rosina Galli. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), March 16, 18. 


Boston Quartet.—Boston, March 1. 


Bostonia Sextette Club.—Normal, Ill., Feb. 
25; La Grange, Ind., Feb. 26: Kendallville, 
Ind., Feb. 28; Ligonier, Ind., Feb. 29: Auburn, 
Ind. March 1; Evansville, Ind., March 2; 
Princeton, Ind., March 3: Washington, Ind., 
March 4, 6: Grand Rapids, Mich., March 7: 
Traverse City. Mich., March 8. 9; Saginaw, 
Mich., March 10, 11; Ilion, N. Y.. March 13: 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., March 14; Waterville, 
N. Y., March 15; Pulaski, N. Y., March 16. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Milwaukee, 
Feb. 28: Chicago, March 7, 9: Milwaukee, 
March 13; Madison, March 14: Oak Park, 
March 20: Detroit, March 27; Cleveland, 
March 28 Dayton, March 29: Milwaukee, 
April 3:-Chicago, April 4; Chicago, April 10: 
Aurora, April 17. 

Cosmopolitan Quartet.—Hackensack, N. J., 
March 2. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—New York, Feb. 19 to 
March 12: New York (A®£olian Hall), March 
14. 

Kneisel Quartet.—New York (®olian Hall), 
March 7, 21; Brooklyn (Institute), March 2; 
New York (Institute Musical Art), March 3: 
New York, March 4: New Haven, March 8: 
Middletown, Conn., March 9: Boston, March 
14; Princeton, March 15. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Washington, 
Kan., March 10; Wichita. Kan., March 12: 
Hays, Kan., March 14 

Margulies Trio New Vork (A®olian Hall). 
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Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, March 10, March 17, March 31; Youn 
People’s Concert, Feb. 4, March 24; St. Paul, 
(Auditorium), March 9, March 16, March 30; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 25; Midwin- 
ter Tour—Springfteld, Mass., Feb. 25; New 
York City, Feb. 26; Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 28: 
Oil City, Pa., Feb. 29; Columbus, Ohio, March 
1; Dayton, Ohio, March 2; Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 3, 4: Oberlin, Ohio, March 4; Chi- 
cago, Ill., March 5. 


New York Chamber Music Society.—Upper 
Montclair, N. J., March 1; Montclair, N. J., 
March 7; New York (4®olian Hall), March 
9; Washington, D. C. (White House), 
March 14. 


Quartet of Ancient’ Instruments.—New 
York (Columbia University), March 18. 


Rich Quartet of Philadelphia.—Philadel- 
phia, April 26. 

Russian Symphony Society. — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 18. 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Feb. 25: March 10, 24, 31. 

Saslavsky Quartet.—New York (A®olian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 26; Brooklyn, Feb. 13; 
March 12; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20, 24, 25, 27; 
March 2, 3, 5, 10, 11, 23, 24, 26. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—New York (Rumford 
Hall), March 28; Orange, N. J., April 19. 

St. Louls Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
March 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18; San Antonio Musi- 
cal Festival, Feb. 15, 16, 17. 

Symphony Society of New York. — New 
York (A®olian Hall) Feb. 27; March 3, 5; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 12; Special Concerts, March 4 
and March 9, Carnegie Hall, New York, Solo- 
ist, March 4 concert, Ignace Paderewski: 
March 9 concerts, soloists, Fritz Kreisler and 
Pablo Casals. 

Tollefsen Trio. — Maplewood, N. J., March 





Young People’s Symphony Concert.—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 26, March 11. 

Zoeliner Quartet. — Omaha, Feb. 26; Fort 
Scott, Kan., Feb. 28; Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 
29; Emporia, Kan., March 1; Arkansas City, 
Ark., March 2; Arkadelphia, Ark., March 7; 
Wichita, Kan., March 11; Winfield, Kan., 
March 14; Lawrence, Kan., March 16; Bald- 
win, Kan., March 17; Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 21; Hollywood, Cal., March 22: bang 
Beach, Cal., March 24; San Jose Cal., March 
28: Portersville, March 29; Stockton, March 
30; Eureka, March 31. 





DISCUSSES STRAVINSKY MUSIC 


Reginald Sweet Analyzes Style and 
Mannerisms of “Moderns” 


Reginald Sweet gave the second of his 
series of lecture-recitals on _ ultra- 
modern composers at the Princess The- 
ater, Friday afternoon, Feb. 18. 

Mr. Sweet continued his discussion of 
Stravinsky and included Cyril Scott. The 
lecturer pointed out, with illustrations on 
the piano, the barbaric splendor, the rich 
sense of humor, and the colorful har- 
monies of Stravinsky in selections from 
the ballets “Petrouchka” and “Sacré du 
Printemps.” Mr. Sweet remarked that 
it was futile to analyze this music, for 
Stravinsky tried to make one feel, not 
speculate, upon the development of 
themes and the like. 

He added that Stravinsky was one 
of the few composers who had the courage 
to be downright vulgar, and he demon- 
strated his contention by playing mirth- 
provoking, hurdy-gurdy tunes from the 
“Petrouchka” score. The pagan element 
in Stravinsky’s music was evident in the 
ante-Christian “Sacré du Printemps,” 
the story of which was told by the lec- 
turer. Mr. Sweet called Cyril Scott an 
amateur compared with Stravinsky. 
Scott’s music was charming, but not big, 
and surely not original, he said. Scott’s 
shorter numbers were pleasing, not above 
the average, however, but his work in the 
larger forms, the Sonata recently played 
by Germaine Schnitzer and Macmillen, 
for example, was not logically developed, 
and led nowhere in particular. 

Mr. Sweet’s informal manner and lack 
of pretentiousness met the approval of 
his hearers, as did his clever playing. 

H. B. 





Vassar College Audience Welcomes 


Wassily Besekirsky 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Feb. 19.—One 
of the delightful events of the musical 
season was the recent appearance at 
Vassar College of Wassily Besekirsky, 
Russian violinist, whose fluent technique 
and good musicianship were evidenced in 
an exacting program. Of especial in- 
terest was the playing of a group of 
transcriptions of Norwegian airs by 
Lalo, his tone exhibiting vitality and 
breadth which made the offerings a de- 
light. 





Pavlowa - Boston Opera Company in 
New Orleans 


The appearance of the Pavlowa Ballet 
and Boston Opera Company in New Or- 
leans opened, Feb. 20, with a perform- 
ance of “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” The 
engagement called for six night and two 
matinée performances, closing Sunday 
night, Feb. 27. The company appears in 
the French Opera House. 





An American soprano named Eliza- 
beth Lee recently gave her first recital 
in Berlin. 
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AMERICAN WORKS IN 
A CHORAL PROGRAM 


Mendelssohn Club of Chicago in 
Sterling Performance—A 
Week’s Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 21, 1916. 


OR the second concert of the present 
season by the Mendelssohn Club, of 
Chicago, given at Orchestra Hall last 
Thursday evening, Harrison M. Wild, 
conductor, arranged a program of the 
usual kind, including both grave and gay 
works from the modern writings for male 
choruses. Several compositions by Amer- 
ican composers were given representa- 
tion, though these found less favor with 
the audience than some of the more 
simple Mdnnerchére by Reinecke and 
Storch, the latter’s “Sweetheart, Awake,” 


being redemanded. 

W. Frank Harling’s “The Two Angels,” 
to the text by John Greenleaf Whittier, 
shows much erudition on the part of its 
composer, and in the beginning not a 
little fancy and imagination, but it is 
too long-drawn-out and its piano inter- 
ludes reiterate the same themes so often 
that it becomes tiresome. 

Templeton Strong’s “The Trumpeter” 
is a vigorous, well-written chorus with 
both tenor and baritone solos (sung by 
Elmer J. Crabbs and Frederick W. 
Frank) and in this work the club did 
some excellent singing, both as to tone 
shading and rhythmic accent. 

Olive Kline, soprano, was the assisting 
artist, and at once ingratiated herself 
with the audience. Her voice is of par- 
ticularly smooth and velvety quality. It 
has also considerable flexibility and 
power, and her interpretative instinct is 
highly artistic. She has also a charm- 
ing personality which adds to her success 
in public appearances. She was most 
happy in Strauss’s “Zueignung,” in 
“Fantoches,” by Debussy, which shz had 
to repeat, and in “Chére Nuit,” by Bach- 
elet. “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” sung 
as an encore, showed remarkably smooth 
coloratura. 

Other choral numbers were by Parker, 
Engelsberg, Haydn, Vogel, Cutter and 
Huhn, and Miss Kline also gave another 
group of miscellaneous songs. The house 
was completely filled. 


Walter Spry’s Annual Recital 


Walter Spry’s annual piano recital was 
given in Recital Hall of the Fine Arts 
Building last Thursday evening. He was 
assisted by Samuel Gardner, violinist, 
and Leo Sowerby, accompanist. 

Besides presenting a number of solos, 
Mr. Spry was heard with Mr. Gardner 
in the Beethoven Sonata, for piano and 
violin, Op. 24, in F Major, and also in 
the modern suite, “Tallahassee,” for vio- 
lin and piano, by Cyril Scott. Two 
groups of piano pieces, including tran- 
scriptions from Mozart’s Fantasia from 
the C Minor Sonata and the Andante 
from Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony by 
Saint-Saéns and pieces by Saar, Kreider, 
Spry and MacDowell showed Mr. Spry’s 
musical and technical gifts to their full- 
est and best advantage, and a set of 
four violin pieces by Pugnani, Rachman- 
inoff and Gardner, gave the young vio- 
linist his chance for the display of a 
round and brilliant tone, a clean and 
facile technique and a feeling for 
rhythm. His own clever “Canebrake” 
and “Slovak” discovered in him a talent 
for creative work of commendable kind. 
Leo Sowerby played good accompani- 
ments. 

The remarkable piano recital which 
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Sketch of Auditorium Building at Savannah, Ga., to Be Completed This Season 
the younger generation the fundamentals 


AVANNAH, GA., Feb. 16.—The Audi- 
torium Building, to which Savannah 
has been looking .forward, will be com- 
pleted this fall, in time for the 1916-1917 
concert season, and music lovers are an- 
ticipating a more elaborate program of 
musical activities as a result. 
The second artist concert of the season 
brought to Savannah Reinald Werren- 


rath, baritone, who gave rare pleasure 
in a delightful program presented at the 


Savannah Theater on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 10, under the auspices of the Sa- 
vannah Music Club. 

Mr. Werrenrath took occasion while 
here to say a good word for the introduc- 
tion of music in the public schools of the 
city, a consummation for which the 
women’s clubs of the city, under the 
leadership of the Music Club, have been 
working untiringly for some time. Pres- 
ent indications are that the Board of 
Education will shortly concur in the 
wishes of those who desire to confer on 


of musical art and appreciation. 
Among the interesting events of th 


post-holiday season has been the series 
of Friday afternoon organ recitals bh) 


Arthur Jennings, who is to leave Sa 
vannah shortly for another field of mus: 
cal work. 


John Oliver, baritone, 


of Yonkers, 
N. Y., was a guest of the Savannah Musi: 


Club at a recent concert, and was ver) 


pleasing in a group of operatic selectio: 
M. T. 





constituted Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s fifth 
historical program presented here this 
season was attended by an audience 
which taxed to the limit of its seating 
capacity the Fine Arts Theater last 
Wednesday afternoon. In the interpreta- 
tion of works by Brahms and Liszt, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch displayed that musical 
mastery and pianistic virtuosity which 
place him among the leading pianists of 
the day. 


Choral Society’s First Concert 


The first concert given by the Chicago 
Choral Society, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music, took place 
at Central Music Hall last Monday even- 
ing, under the direction of E. War- 
ren Howe. Numbering now some sixty 
mixed voices, the chorus already sings 
with commendable precision of attack and 
with good tonal body. A program of 
part-songs, operatic and oratorio selec- 
tions was sung, with Isabel Richardson, 
soprano, the assisting soloist, in a group 
of songs by Beach, Lester and Boyd, and 
also in the aria “He Is Kind, He Is 
Good,” from Massenet’s ‘“Hérodiade.” 
She scored a fine success. William Les- 
ter and Winifred Middletone were the 
accompanists. 

A concert under the auspices of the 
Chicago Artists’ Association in the Con- 
gress Hotel, Tuesday afternoon, brought 
two young artists, Agnes Bodholdt, pian- 
ist, and Marian Barry, violinist, before 
our musical public in a joint recital in 
which the Sonata in A Maior by Cad- 
man, for piano, was played with tem- 
peramental feeling and technical pro- 
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ficiency by Miss Bodholdt, and the John 
Alden Carpenter Sonata, for piano and 
violin, performed by both, revealed com- 
mendable ensemble gifts. Other num- 
bers were pieces for piano by Sauer, Mac- 
Dowell and Hurlstone. In violin selec- 
tions by Hubay, Corelli, Bach, Lotti and 
Kreisler, Miss Barry showed praise- 
worthy attainments. 


Baritone Received with Favor 


Arthur Ranous, baritone, was heard in 
recital at Central Music Hall, Tuesday 
evening, with Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr 
at the piano. In a group of songs by 
Secchi, Schumann, Franz and Strauss, 
all sung in English, he disclosed a very 
musical style, a voice which has a rich 
and pleasing timbre and which is well 
schooled. His enunciation was particu- 
larly distinct. He made a strong plea 
for the English language in the singing 


of classic lieder, and made a most favo! 
able impression. Mme. Hess-Burr’s as 
sistance was noteworthy. 


The fifth morning musicale of the lota 
Alpha Chapter, Mu Epsilon Sorority, was 


held Wednesday morning in the receptio! 


hall of the Chicago Musical College. A 
program of Slavonic music was presented 


by members of the sorority. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD 





A Voice from the Tropics 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 


Please find inclosed money order f: 
another year’s subscription to you 
paper. It is so necessary in this tropica 
country. 

Very truly yours, 
KATHERINE SONDERGAN 
Pedro Miguel, C. Z., Panama, 
Feb. 1, 1916. 
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